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PREFACE, 



j7hsR£ am sereml ttasaas which have induced the 
Author of the fidlowihg sheeta, t& give the Puhhp 
aome account oi their origin and progvees, pteyipualj 
to their coming under its e^caminadon. Tbe;^ are a 
series of essajrs closely connected with one aiiother, 
and written on a subject, in the examinatipn of which 
he has at intervals en^loyed himself for a consk|«r- 
able part of his 1^. Considered separately, each Tf»,y 
justly be termed a whole, and complete in iteelf ; ta* 
ken together, they are ccoistituent parts of one Work. 
The Author entered on this inquky as early as the 
year 1750 ; and it was then that the two first Chap- 
ters of the first Book were composed. These he in- 
tended as a scM pf groundwrnk to the whole* And 
the judicious Reader will perceive, that, in raising the 
superstructure, he has entirely confi)rmed to the plto 
there delineated. That first outline he showed soon 
after to several <^ his acquaintance, some of whom 
are still living. In the year 1757, it was read to a 
pri%mte literary society, of which the Author had the 
honour to be a member. It was a difl^ience in his 
situation at that time, and his connection witfi the 
gentlemen of that society, some of whom have since 
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honourably distinguished themselves in the republic ' 
of letters, that induced him tp resume a subject which 
he had so long laid aside. The three following years 
art the- other chapteiB^of jthat /Book^. cxcopfe the~third, 
the sixtbV a(ftd the tenth, which have been .but >lately 
ddded (fathi^r las illostcations and confirio^tiPi^s of 
softife parts of the work, thahas efisential: to-H) were 
cbmiKMed, arid .sid>mittedito .the judgment, c^ the 
same ingenious? friends J • : AU tbiat follows ron the sub- 
ject of Elocution, hath also undergone the samere- 
'^^few. Nor has there been any. material alteration 
-ttiade on thefite^ or amy addifioEt to them, except in a 
. few instances; :of. notes, examples, and. verbal cofre^- 
' tions:, since tb^ were tibmposed^ : 

-f ' a is also pboper to/observe here, that since trans-, 
i'eiibing the' present work for th^press^ a maimscript 
' ^agput into , his hands by Doctor Eeattie,. at the vigry 
mUti^ that; 3n order to-be fevourdd with the Doctor's 
'^dpiriion of this perfbrmaaoce, :the Author gave -him t^e 
: first book for hiff perusal.. Doctor B^^ttie's tract is 

called ^ Efs/iy on; Laughttr aiid Liidifrou4 Writing. 
' Whilst the Author carefully, perused that Essay, it 

gave him a very agreeable aurpris^ to discov-er, that, 

on; a question so nice and curious, there should, with-^ 
' out any previous communication, be sO remarkable a' 

coincidence of sentimentsin every thing wherein their 
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subjects coflKide; A man must have an unconimc^ 
confidence in^bisiown fatiulties, (IjEni^bt have said in 
his own infallibility,) who is not sensibly morp.satbfied 
of the justness of their procedure, especially in abstract 
matters, when he:aiscc«rers such a CQn9t^rrence ;W|Lth 
the ideasr and reasoning df writers, of discernment. Tk^ 
subject of that |)iec£.ia indeed laughter in genpral, with 
an inquiry in^ those qualities in the object, by which 
it is excited. Tiierin:^Featigationis,cQ|iducted with the 
gtieatest accuracy; ^nd' the theory confirmed and iU 
lusttatad by. such a variety, of pertinent examples, ^ 
give) us accesi to scrutinize. his doctrine on every, sid^ 
andvbiritun. almost every possible light. H^ dots 
not enier inter; the j§peciftc characters whereby wit a^d 
humodraJDedisctiminated, which are the chief consi- 
derationsshere. His design leads him to .consid^j:^ ra- 
ther those particulars wherein they all agree^ than 
those wherein they diflfer. He treats of l,u4icrous ob- 
jects an^ ludicrous' writing^, with a view to a,ccQunt for 
the superior copiousness and refinement of modern ri- 
rdiciile. ■. Wfeeii. philosophical acuteness is happily uni- 
ted ^ith so great richness of fanpy and mastery in 
langu^ige, the obscurity in which a subject was fpr- 
merly involved, yanislies entirely, and a reader, unac- 
quainted with all other, theories and . hypotheses, can 
hardly be persuaded that there was ever any difficulty 
in the question. But there is reason to think, that the 
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#bild irill soon bo &vouiied ngntU an Of^porUsiity of 
judgittgfe^itieK; in regard to the mtifts of that per- 
jfe*mance. 

Osk rea^dn^ though not the onl^ 6ne, which the 
Auth(»r has for mentioning the maimer wheicdft tJm 
compositioh of this Wbrk has beencmidircted, and the; 
time it has taken, is, not to enhance its value il^it^ 
the public, but to afx^ogite in some ineasare for tha?! 
inequality in the execution and the style, with whicb* 
he is afraid, it will be thought chorgiable. It is hii 
purpose in this work, on the one haxid^ to exfaibitv he 
doeis not say, a correct map, but a tolerable Aetchof 
the human mind ; and, aided by the lights. wWch rfit 
poet and the orator so amply furnish, to disclose itb 
secret movements, tracing its jairicipai channels^ 
perception and action, as near as possible, tb thdir 
source : and, on the other hand, from the science iof 
human nature, to ascertain, with greater precision, 
the radical principles of that art, whose object it is, by 
the use of language, to operate on the soul of the 
hearer, in the way of informing, convincing, pleas- 
ing, moving, or persuading. In the prosecution of a 
design so extensive, there are two extremes to be 
shunned. One is, too much abstractiori in investi- 
gating causes ; the other, too much minuteness in 
specifying effects. By the first, the perspicuity of a 
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performatice inky be endangered ; by the Second, its 
dignity may be sacrificed. The author does riot flat- 
ter himself so far as to imagine, that he has succeed- 
ed perfectly in his endeavours to avoid either extreme. 
In a work of this kind, it is impossible that every 
thing should be alike perspicuous to every reader, or 
that all the parts should be equally elevated* Varie- 
ty in this refepect, as well as in dthers, is perhaps, on 
the whole, more pleasing and nioife instructive, than 
too scrupulous jln uniformity* To the eyfc the inter- 
change of hill and dale beautifies the prospect; and 
to the ear there is no music in monotony. The au^ 
thor can truly say, that he has endeavoured, as much 
as he could, in the most abstruse questions, to avoid 
obscurity ; and, in regard to such of his remarks as 
may be thought too minute and particular, if just, 
they will not, he hopes, on a re examination, be 
deemed of no consequence. Those may serve to il- 
lustrate a general observation, which are scarcely 
worth notice as subjects either of censute or 6£ prai^. 
Nor is there any thing in this book, which, in his 
opinion, will create even t\te smallest difficijlty to 
persons acciistomed to enquire into the facilities 
of the mind. Indeed, the much greater part of 
it will, he is persuaded, be level to the capacity of 
all those readers (not perhaps the most numerous 
.class) who think reflection of some u^e in reading, 
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and who 4o not read merely with the intention of 
killing time. , . ,. 

He begs leave to .add, that^ thpugh his subject be 
Eloquence,. yet, as the nature of his work is didactical, 
wherein the understanding only is addressed, the $tyle 
in general! admits no higher qualities than purity and 
perspicuity., r , These were therefore his highest aim. 
The besti ornaments out of place are not only unbe- 
coming butv offensive. Nor can any thing be farther 
from his : thoughts th^n to pretepd to an exemptiqn 
from such positive faults in expression, as, on the ar- 
ticle of Elocution, he hath;so freely criticised in the 
best English aut-hors. ^ He is entirely sensible, that an 
imprbpdety, or other, negligenpe in style, will escape 
the notice of the writer, which hardly escapes that of 
any body else. Next to the purpose of illustrating 
the principles and canons which he here submits to 
the judgment of the Public^ the two following motives 
weighed most with the Author, in indqdng him to 
use so much freedom in regard to the writings of those 
for whom 'he has the highest veneration. One is, to 
show that we ought in. writing, as in other things, 
carefully to beware of implicit attachment and servile 
imitation,. even when they seem to be claimed by the 
most celebrated names. The other is, to evince, that 
W^ are in danger of doing gfe^at injustice to a work, 
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by deciding hastily on its merit from a collection of 
such oversights. If the critic be rigorous in marking 
whatever is amiss in this way, what author may abide 
the trial ? But though such slips are not to be regard- 
ed as the sole or even principal test of demerit in li- 
terary productions, they ought not to be altogether 
overlooked. Whatever is faulty in any degree it were 
better to avoid. And there are consequences regard- 
ing the language in general, as well as the success of 
particular works, which should preserve verbal criti- 
cism from being considered as beneath the attention 
of any author. An author, so far from having reason 
to be offended, is doubtless obliged to the man, who, 
free from captious petulance, candidly points out his 
errors, of what kind soever they be. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



All aort k foumded m sdence^ and ^bs science k of 
Iittk talue whkh doe» not serve as a finrndsubon ta 
some benefick) art. On the most sublime of aQ sti^ 
encts^ tikifkgy tcA ethics^ h boilt the mjoat ktipfntant 
of aD arts^ lA^ art t^Umng. The abstract mathema- 
tical sciences serve ad a gtoond-xf ork to the artsoT 
the land-measurer and the accountant; and in con-* 
jytncfion ifich natural philosopbj^ including geography 
and astrononvy, to those of the aardutect^ the nsr%a^ 
txff^ the ^la&iA^ and manj odieis« Of what conse^ 
quence anatomj k to siu^ery, aitd that part of phy* 
siologj whkh touches the hswf of gtayitatkan and of 
nuxtion, k to the artificer, is a mattear too obviom to 
need illnstration. The general remade mighty If ne* 
cessaiy, be exemplified tfaionghouttti^ whole circk 
efarts^ bc«h ineful and eleganL Valuable know^ 
kdge thef efope alwajs kad to some practkal shil]^ 
«id k perfected ki h« On the ctther han4 the prac* 
ticsd skitt loses imich of its beau^ and extensive uti* 
\ny^ wiich does: not originate in kamdedge. There 
is bj c(»s9equeiice a xiatuial rehEtkoi between the sck 
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ences and the arts, like that which subsists between 
the parent and the offspring. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE indeed that these are sometimes un- 
naturally separated ; and that, by the mere influence 
of example on the one hand, and imitation on the o- 
ther, some progress may be made in an art, without 
the knowledge of the principles from which it sprang. 
By the help of a few rules, wliich men are taught to 
use mechanically, a good practical arithmetician may 
be formed, who neither knows the reasons on which 
the rules he works by were first established, nor ever 
thinks it of any moment to enquire into them. In 
like manner, do we not frequently meet with expert 
artisans, who are ignorant of the six mechanical pow- 
ers, which, though in the exercise of their profession 
they daily employ, they do not imderstand the princi^ 
pies whereby, in any instance, the result of their ap- 
plication is ascertained ? The propagation of the arts 
may therefore be compared more justly to that variety 
which takes place in the vegetable kingdom, than to 
the uniformity which obtains universally in the ani- 
mal world ; for, as to the anomalous race of zoophytes, 
I do not comprehend them in the number. It is not 
always necessary that the plant spring from the seed, 
a slip from another plant will often answer the pur- 
Dose. There is, however, a very considerable diScv* 
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cnce in the expectatkais that may justly be raised 
fiom the difFdrent methods followed in the acquisition 
of the arti« linprovements, unless in extraordinary 
instances of genius and sagacity, are not to be expec- 
ted from, ttase who have acquired all their dexterity 
from .inx^Bhation and habit: One who has had ^n e- 
ducation no better than- an ordinary mechanic, may 
prove an excellent manual operator ; but it is only in 
the well-instructed-mechanician, that you would ex- 
pect to find a; good machinist. The analogy to vege- 
fatiori abovie suggested, holds here also. The ofF-set 
js commonly no more than a mere copy of the parent 
plant. It is from th? seed only you can expect, with 
the aid of proper culture, to produce new viariedes, 
and eVen to . make improvements oil the species. 
" Expert men," says Lord Bacon, " can execute and 
** judge of particulars, one by one; but the general 
" counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, 
•* conie be^t from those that are learned." 

. Indeed, in almost every art, even as used by mere 
practitioners, there are certain rules, as hath been al^ 
ready hinted, which must carefully be followed, and 
which serve the artist instead of principles. An acw 
quaintance with these is one step, and but one step 
towards science. Thus in the common books of a- 
arithmetic, intended solely for practice, the rules laid 
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dawn for tbe ordumry Gptniaaoat^ m (o^ tnunoraftiiaak 
or numerical notation^ addick% aubtmictton^ tenltq^ 
nation, divHion, nod a. few atfaera^ vfiich are suffidest 
for aU the purposes of the accountant, servts iautfiasi 
of prindples ; aad, to a ^uperfidal ohsenrer, toxy he 
tiiought to. supersede the studr^ of any thing fiirtiKn 
Hut thek utiUtj reaches a rery little waryv campared 
vith that which resuhii fmvi the knowledge of thtr 
jEbimdatkNss of the art^ and of wiat has heen^ notiia« 
fitly, styled arithmetic imiveriat It may hejusdj 
said, tl^ti^ without seme pffiitian.of this knqwkN^^ 
dae practical rvles: had ne>rer been invented. Besides^ 
if by these the particular questioiae which eome» ea^ 
actly within the description of the rule magr be^ sol^ 
ed, by the other such general xvSm thennel^s, M 
sense &r the sohitioa of emdtess pavticubsrs, naay be 



The case I ovm k somewhat dSBTevenl wi^ fllMe 
arts Which are entirely founded on experiment and 
observiitioii, and are not det:ived, fike pise mathena- 
^s, from abstract and unirers^ axioms.. 8m emeii 
in those, when we rise firai the individual to tli& sp0w 
QVtSj fiom tibe; spedi^s. to the genusi, and dieBOft tatk«r 
vtma eistensive ecdevs: and classes, we aairive, tfaooglt 
ixk a. di&sent y^ay^ at the knewledSge of general tnithe^ 
wbicfav ii& ^ ^^Qrt;?i3ii seme^ ajoe alsa adeittific^ andt aa*-^ 



•tverBtimilxrpatpose. Oar Mqiakitance ^Mrith hk^ 
core and its kws is so much ext^dedi that we ^ad 
be enabied, in numb^fess tasei^ bc^ olily to upply to 
tte tnt)st ptofitaye purposes ttie kttowk j|^ ti^ have 
dim acquired, but to detennine b«fei%4iaiid» tritil 
safficietit rert3Uiit}r, die sticoeisi^ ci^vtff Mw ftpptiet- 
tioa. in this progress, ym ire like people^ prhc^, fMA 
u bw mnd xxanow b>ott(HQ, n^httite the vii^w is cotifiy^ 
to ft lew icres, gradualif »iceti4 ft loftjr p«dt oir pr6« 
iQoatocy. The prospect is p^petuuUy efilftrgihg «t$ 
we mouiit, and wlien we teach the iummit| the bound* 
fess horiKon, comptehendiiig dl the variety of sea and 
land, iiill and valley, towD md tmmy^ arabi^ m^ 
desert, lie uiid^r ttii& eye at Qn<:e» 

Those who fa meiMchie have scarcely risen to the 
jOiscemineiit of any general priiloiples, and hate too 
other dhreqtocy biit the eai:pei:|en<^efi gahied in the lit^ 
and lowest stage, or as it Were at the foot of the 
fnountdn, are cpnunoaly distktg^^hed by the name 
of empirics^ Something simttar may be said to obtaBti 
in the other liberal arts ; f<xr^ in aU of theaii, more en« 
krgement of nund is necessaiy^ than id tt^uired for 
the cjtercise of tix>sc called xnech^r^leal^ Th^ ehame* 
ter directly opposkr to tins 9mphk to th^ ^iii'ondfy $ 
for it is not in theology cmly tl^t there ^re vkbfiatie^. 
Pf th$ two extremes I acknowledgt that the teftei: 
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is the worse. The first founds upon facts, but the 
facts are few, and commonly in his reasonings, through 
his imperfect knowledge of the subject, misapplied! 
The second often argues very consequentially from 
principles, which, having no foundation in nature, may 
justly be denominated the illegitimate issue of his own 
imagination. He in this resembles the man of science, 
that he acts systematically, for there are false as well 
as true theorists, and is influenced by certain general 
propositions, real or imaginary. But the difference 
lies here, that in the one they are real, in the other 
imaginary. The system of the one is reared on the 
firm basis of experience, the theory of the other is no 
better than a castle in the air. I mention characters 
only in the extreme, because in this manner they are 
best discriminated. In real life, however, any two of 
these, sometimes all the threes in various proportions, 
may be found blended in the same person. 

The arts ^re frequently divided into the useful, and 
the polite, fine, or elegant; for these words are, in 
this application, used synonymously. This division is 
' not coincident with that into the mechanical and the 
liberal. Physic, navigation, and the art of war, though 
properly liberal arts, fall entirely under the denomi- 
nation of the useful ; whereas painting and sculpture, 
though requiring a good deal of manual labour, and 
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in that respect more nearly related to the mechanical, 
belong to the class denominated elegant. The first 
division arises purely from the consideration of the 
end to be attained, the. second from the consideration 
of the means to be employed. In respect of the end, 
an art is either useful or elegant ; in respect of the 
means, it is either mechanical or liberal. The true 
foundation of the former distribution is, that certain 
arts are manifestly and ultimately calculated for pro- 
fit or use, whilst others, on the contrary, seem to ter- 
minate in pleasing. The one supplies a real want, the 
other only gratifies some mental taste. Yet in strict- 
ness, in the execution of the useful arts, there is often 
scope for elegance, and the arts called elegant are by 
no means destitute of use. The principal difference 
is, that use is the direct and avowed purpose of the 
former^ whereas it is more latently and indirectly e& 
fected by the latter. Under this class are commonly 
included, not only the arts of the painter and the 
statuary, but those also of the musician and the poet. 
Eloquence and architecture, by which last term is 
always understood more than building merely for acr 
commodation, are to be considered as of a mixed nar 
ture, wherein utility and beauty have almost equal 
influence. 
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The tkfpmt irt% a$ wdl as the uaefiilt ase fimnd* 
cd in €9cperienoe» but fiom the difibreaoe of their oa^ 
tare, there arises a considerable difeoeaoe, bodi ia 
their Qr^;in and their growth. NecesskjTj the mother 
of invention, drives men, in the earliest state of so* 
ciety, to the study nod cultivatioa of the iisefiil arts ; 
it ts always leisure and abundance which lead men to 
aeek 4[;rattficataons no mcy conducive to the pteaervau 
tion either of the individual or of the species. Hie 
ekgant aits, therefore^ are doubtless to be ccmsidered 
as the younger sisters. Hie progress of the former 
towards perfection is, however, much slower than that 
of the latter. Indeed, y^ regard to the fir^, it is 
impossible to say, as to several arts« what is ihe per« 
fection c^ the art, since we are incapable of peroeiv* 
ing how far the upited discemmesat aiKl industry of 
ijaen, properly applied, may yet cany them. Fat 
I fonae centuries backwards, the men of eveiy agt have 
made great aiul unexpected improvenients on the la« 
^houxsof thekioedeoesaors. And it s very piobabie 
that the sabse^HHit nge will paodace discoveries and 
acquisitions, which we of this age aie u Ikde capafale 
of foreseeing, as those iriio pireceded us in the fast cen^ 
tuiy Vi'ne capahk of conjecturing the p rogre ss that 
would be made in the present. The case is int en- 
tirely siimlar in the fine arts. These, though later in 
their appearing, are more rapid in their advancement. 
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Hictc may, indeed, be in timsc a degree of peiiecticm 
befond "vrfaat mne have experienced ; but we hssLfc 
nmc caao^fdoa of the vaj utcaast to whkh it can 
pvocead. For instance, whe» resemblance is the ob^ 
ject, as in a picture or ia K statue, a pei&ct con&r- 
mily to Its archet|rpe is a thk^ at kast c(»iceirsd[>le. 
In like manner, the utmost pleasure of which the iina^ 
gination is susceptible by a poetical narrative or exhi- 
bitbo, is a thing, in my judgment, not iaconceinble. 
We fiiitoaa, fi>r example, do, by immense dc^rees^ 
excei the ancient deeks in die arts of navigation and 
diip-building ; and Ixiw mudi further we may stiil 
excel them in these, by mealns of discoveries and im^ 
pn^vements yet to be made, it would be the greatest 
poesumpdcn in any man to say. But as it requites 
not a prophetic spirit to discover, k implies no j^ctf^ 
stimption to affinn, dwt we shaii never excel them so 
&r in poetry and ek)quenoe, if ever in thoe respects 
we come to equal them. Tiie same thing mi^ puK 
bably be affirmed with r^aid to paintmg, sculpture^ 
and musK, if we had here as am;^e a fund of mstenU 
als for fnining a compariscm. 

But let it be observed, that the remarks now made 
regard only the advancement of the arts themsdves; 
for though the useful are of slower growth than the 
pther, aiid their utmost peifection cannot always be 
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SO easily ascertained, yet the acquisition of any one of 
them by a learner, in the perfection which it has 
reached at the time, is a much easier matter than the 
acquisition of any of the elegant arts; — ^be«ides, that 
the latter require much more of a certain happy com- 
bination in the original frame of spirit, commonly cal- 
led genius, than is necessary in the other. 

Let it be observed further, that, as the gratification 
of taste is the immediate objefbt of the fine arts, their 
efiect is in a manner instantaneous, and the quality of 
any new production in these is immediately judged 
by every body; for all have in them some rudi- 
ments of taste, though in some they are improved by 
a good, in others corrupted by a bad education, and 
in others almost supressed by a total want of educa- 
tion. In the useful arts, on the contrary, as more 
time and experience are requisite for discovering the 
means by which our accommodation is e&cted, so it 
generally requires examination, time, and trial, that 
we may be satisfied of the fitness of the wo^k for the 
end proposed. In these we are not near so apt to 
consider ourselves as judges, unless we be either art- 
tists, or accustomed to employ and examine die 
works of artists in that particular profession. 

* I mentioned some arts that have their fundament- 



al principles in the abstract sciences of geometry and 
arithmetic, and some in the doctrine of gravitation 
and motion* There arc others^ as the medical and 
chirurgical arts, which require a still broader founda- 
tion of science in anatomy, the animal oeconomy, na- 
tural histoty, diseases, and remedies. — Those arts, 
which, like poetty, are purely t6 be ranked among 
the elegant, as their end is attained by an adcoiiimo- 
dation to some internal taste, so the springs by which 
alone they can be regulated, must be sought for in 
the nature of the human mind, and more especially irt 
the principles of the imagination. It is also in the 
human mind that we must investigate the source of 
some of the useful arts. Logic, whose end is the dis- 
covery of truth, is founded in the doctrine of the un- 
derstanding ; and ethics, (under which may be com- 
prehended economics, politics, and jurisprudence) are 
founded in that of the wilL 

Tffls was the idea of Lord Vef ulam *, perhaps the 
most comprehensive genius in philosophy that has ap- 
peared in modern times. But these are not the only 



* Doctrina circa intellectum^ at que ilia altera circa voluntatepi 
nominis, in natalibus suis tanquam gemellae sunt. Etenim liiumi-^ 
nationis purttat et arhitrii lihertas simul inceperunt, simul conve- 
Tunt. Neque datur in universitate rerum tarn intixna sympathia 
quam ilia Veri et Bom', Venimus jam ad doctrinaiu- circa usum 

Vol. I. - 
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arts which have their foundation in the science of hu- 
man nature. Grammar too, in its general principles, 
has a close connexion with the understanding, and 
th? theory of the association of ideas. 

But there is no art whatever that hath so close a 
connection with all the faculties and powers of the- 
mind, as Eloquence or the art of Speaking, in the ex- 
tensive sense in which I employ the term. For, in the 
first place, that it ought to be ranked among the polite 
or fine arts, is manifest from this, that in all its exer- 
tions, with little or no exception, (as will appear after- 
wards) it requires the aid of the imagination. Thereby 
it not only pleases, but by pleasing commands atten*. 
tion, rouses the passions, and often at last subdues the 
most stubborn resolution. It is also a useful art. This 
is certainly the case, if the power of speech be a use- 
ful faculty, as it professedly teaches us how to employ 
that faculty with the greatest probability of success* 
Further, if the logical art, and the ethical, be use- 
ful, eloquence is useful, as it instructs us how these 
arts must be applied for the conviction and the per- 



et objecta facultatiim animas humanse. Ilia duas habet partes eas- 
que nctissimas, et consensu receptas j Logicam et Etbicum. 
Logica de intellectu et rationc j Ethic a de voluntate, appetitu, et 
aSectibus, dissent. Altera decreta, altera actiones progigiut, De 
Aug. Sci. 1. y. c. I. 



\ of otims* It is indeed the gifand afrt ^com« 
OKiKiieatkMfi^ not rf ideas only, but of sentiments, pof^. 
sioB9, ^positions, and purposes. Nay, without t}ik% 
ike greatest talents^ even wisdom itself, lose imicb 
of tlieir hstre, and stilt mofe of their osefidness; 
The wise in hearty saitb Sobmon, shail he sailed prur- 
ient ^ but the sweetness of thy lips increasetb leam^ 
M^f. By the fofxnci a maa^s: awn caonducr may 
be w^ n^fulated; but the biter k ahsotuieiy ikccs^^/ 
&r d^bsthg* TEduabfe kftQiwk(^ge^ and eii&sca^ ngbt 
ndef d£ aetion if^ioa othott; 

' 5teiTiYkideedispioperl|yi»otherthflnapartfc 
anode » fbrm of certain h»nches of oratory. But of 
diismoe aiDerwaffds. SoflSce it onif ta remark at pire^ 
sfiir, tiiat the direct end of the former, wlnther 
tc^^fe^br^e faney, as in epic, ort<>mo\se the pas^ 
stoiH^ as m trage^, k avow«dJyin part the ai», 
an(f s€fRetiine9 the knmediate and pic^osed aim, of 
oratory. The saime medi^Kn tasiguage 19 inadb use of^ 
dte same generd: rule^ of eonipositii&n^ m narratiiofr, 
di w cffpliion, argmen^atii^, areobserred ; and tliesame 
tropes and^ %we9, either fef beautifying or fop hk 
i^gofatHigf the dietioa, m% employed by both. Ful 
regard te^ twsiffeation, it ii moie tk> be eonskJered ay 
»2R^ieiidage» tm^ m a CMPBticiieiit of poetry. 1» 




this Ifes whW may be called the iporc ixlech^ftical 
part of the poet*^ work, being at most but i sort of 
garnishing, and by far too unes3eritial to give a desig- 
nation to the kind. This particularity in form, to a- 
4opt an expression of this. naturalists, constitutes only 
a variety, and not a different species. 

Now though a considerable proficiency in the prac- 
tice of the oratorical art may be easily and almost natural- 
ly attained, by one in whom clearness of apprehension is ' 
happily united with sensibility of taste, fertility of 
imagination, and a certain readiness in language, 
a more thorough investigation of the latent energiesf 
if I may thus express myself, whereby the instruments 
employed by eloquence produce their effect upon 
the hearers, will serve considerably both to improve 
the taste, and to enrich the fancy» By the former 
effect we learn to amend and avoid faults in compos- 
ing and speaking, against which the best natural, but 
uncultivated parts, give no security; and by the 
latter, the proper mediums are suggested, whereby 
the necessary aids of topics, arguments, illustrations, 
and motives, may be procured. Besides, this study, 
properly conducted, leads directly to an acquaintance 
with ourselves ; it not only traces the operations of 
the intellect and imagination, but discloses the lurk- 
ing springs of action ia the heart, in this view it is 
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perhaps the surest and the shortest, as well as the 
pleasantest way of arriving at the science of the human 
mind. It is an humble attempt to lead the mind of 
the studious inquirer into this track, that the follow- 
ing sheets are now submitted to the examination of ' 
the public. 

When we consider the manner in which the rhe- 
torical art hath arisen, and been treated in the schools, 
we must be sensible that in this, as in the imitative 
arts, the first handle. has been given to criticispi by 
actual performances in the art. The principles of our 
nature wfll, without the aid of any previous and for- 
mal instruction, sufficiently account for the first at- 
tempts. As speakers existed before grammarians, 
and reasoners before logicians; so doubtless there 
were orators before there were rhetoricans, and poets 
before critics. The first impulse towards the attain- 
ment of every art is from nature. The earliest assist- 
ance and direction that can be obtained in the rhe- 
torical art, by which men operate on the minds of o- 
thers, arises from the consciousness a man has of what 
operates on his own mind, aided by the sympathetic 
feelings, and by that practical experience of mankind, 
which individuals, even in the rudest state of society, 
are capable of acquiring. The next step is to ob- 
serve and discrimmatc, by proper appellations, the 



different attempt*, whether modes of aiTgumg, 0| 
foams of speech, that have been employed for Ac 
purposes of espkimmg, convincing, pleasmg, moring, 
and persuading. Here we have the begiimings of 
the critical science. The third step is to c<»npare, 
with diligence, the various effects, favourahle oi un- 
favourable, of these attempts, carefully taking into 
coiEtsideiacion every attendant c i rc u mstance, by which 
the success appears to have been influenced, and by 
which one may be enabled to cfiscover to what par- 
ticubr purpose each attempt is adapted, and in what 
circumstances only to be used. The fourth and kst 
is to canvass those principles in our na^ture, to which 
the various attempts are adapted, and by which, in 
aaj instance^ their success, or want rf success, may 
be accounted for. fiy the first step the critic is 9up^ 
plied with materisfls. By the second, the materials 
are distributed and classed, the forms ci argmnent, 
the tropes and figures rf speech, with their ^visions; 
and subdivisions, are explained. By the third, the 
rules of composition are discovered, or the method of 
combining and disposing the several materiak, so as 
that they may be perfectly adapted to the end in 
view. By the fourth, we arrive at that knowledge 
cf human nature, which, beside its other advantages, 
adds bottf weight and evidence to rfl precedent dis- 
coveries and rules. 
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The second of the steps abovementioned, which, 
by the way, is the first of the rhetorical art, for all 
that precedes is properly supplied by Nature, appear- 
ed, to the author of Hudibras, the utmost pitch that 
had even to his time been attained : 

For all a rhetorician's rules 

Teach nothing but tp name his tools *» 

In this, however, the matter hath been exaggei*afed 
by the satyrist. Considerable progress had been madd 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans, in devising the 
proper rules of composition, not only in the two sorts 
of poesy, epic and dramatic, but also in the three sorts 
of orations, which were in most frequent uSe among 
them, the deliberative, the judiciary, and the demon- 
strative. And I must acknowledge, that, as far as I 
have been able to discover, there has been little or no 
improvement in this respect made by the modems^ 
The observations and rules transmitted to us from these 
distinguished names in the learned world, Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintihan, have been for the most part 
only translated by later critics, or put into a modish 
dress and new arrangement. And as to the fourth 
and last step, it mdy be said to bring us into a new 
country, of which, though there have been some suc- 

♦.P. 1.1.1. 
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cessful incursions occasionally made upon its frontiers, 
we are not yet in full possession. 

The performance which, of all those I happened to 
be acquainted with, seems to have advanced farthest 
in this way, is the Elements of Criticism. But the sub- 
ject of the learned and ingenious author of that work, 
is rather too multifarious to admit so narrow a scruti- 
ny as would be necessary for a perfect knowledge of 
the several parts. Every thing that is an object erf" 
taste, sculpture, painting, music, architecture, and gar-- 
dening, as well as poetry and eloquence, come within 
his plan. On the other hand, though his subject be 
more multiform, it is, in respect of its connection wit|i 
the mind, less extensive than that here proposed. All 
those particular arts are examined (Hily on that side, 
wherein there is found a pretty considerable coinci- 
dence with one another ; namely as objects of taste, 
which, by exciting sentiments of grandeur, beauty, 
novelty, and the like, are calculated to delight the i- 
magination. In this view, eloquence comes no far- 
ther under consideration than as a fine art, and adapt- 
ed, like the others above mentioned, to please the fan- 
cy, and to move the passions. But to treat it also as 
an useful art, and closely connected with the under- 
standing and the will, would have led to a discussion 
foreign to his purpose. 
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r AM aware, that, from the deduction i Wen above, 
it may be urged, that the fact, as here represented, 
seems to subvert the principle formerly laid down, and 
that, as practice in the art has given the first scope for 
criticism, the former cannot justly be considered as de- 
riving light and direction from the latter; that, on the 
contrary, the latter ought to be regarded as merely 
affording a sort of intellectual entertainment to spe-* 
culative men. It may be said, that this science, how- 
ever entertaining, as it must derive all its light and in- 
formation from the actual examples in the art, can ne- 
ver in return be subservient to the art, from which a- 
lone it has received whatever it has to bestow. This 
objection, however specious, will not bear a near exa- 
mination. For let it be observed, that, though in all 
the arts the first rough draughts, or imperfect at- 
tempts, that are made, precede every thing that can 
be termed criticism, th^y do not precede every thing 
that can be termed knowledge, which every human 
creature, that is not an idiot, is every day, from his 
birth, acquiring by experience and observation. This 
knowledge must of necessity precede even those rud- 
est and earliest essays ; and if, in the imperfect and 
indigested state in which knowledge must always be 
found in the mind that is rather self-taught than to- 
tally untaught, it deserves not to be dignified with the 
title of science, neither does the first awkward attempt 
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in practice merit to be honoured with the name of 
Art, As is the one, such is -the other. It is enough 
for my purpose that something must be known, be- 
fore any thing in this way, with a view to an end, can 
be undertaken to be done. 

At the same time it is acknowledged, that, as man 
is much more an active than a contemplative being, 
and as generally there is some view to action, especial- 
ly in uncultivated minds, in all their observations and 
inquiries, it cannot be doubted that, in composition, 
the first attempts would be in the art, and that after- 
wards from the comparison of different attempts with 
one another, and the consideration of the success with 
which they had been severally attended, would arise 
gradually the rules of criticism. Nor can it, on the 
other hand, be pleaded, with any appearance of truth, 
that observations derived from the productions of an 
art, can be of no service for the improvement of that 
art, and consequently of no benefit to future artists. 
On the contrary, it is thus that every art, liberal or 
mechanical, elegant or useful, except those founded 
in pure mathematics, advances toward perfection. 
From observing similar but different attempts and ex- 
periments, and from comparing their effects, general 
remarks are made, which serve as so many rules for 
directing future practice ; and, from comparing such 
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general remarks together, others still more general are 
deduced* A few individual instances serve as a foun- 
dation to those observations, which, when once suffi- 
ciently established, extend their influence, to instances 
innumerable, it is in this way that, on experiments 
comparatively few, all the physiological sciences have 
been reared ; it is in this way, that those comprehen- 
sive truths were first discovered, which have had such 
an unlimited influence on the most important arts, and 
given man so vast a dominion over the elements, and 
even the most refractory powers of nature. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the artist and the critic are reci- 
j«-ocally subservient; and the particular province of 
each is greatly improved by the assistance of the o- 
ther. 

But it is not necessary here to enter farther into 
this subject ; what I shall have occasion afterwards to 
advance on the acquisition of experience, and the 
planner of using it, will be a sufficient illustration. 
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BOOK FIRST. 

THE NATURE AND FOUNDATIONS OF 
£LO(UJ£NC£. 



CHAR I. 

Eloquence in the largest acceptation defined its more 

generalforms exhibited with their different objects^ 

ends^ and characters. 

JIn speaking there is always some end proposed, or 
some effect which the speaker intends to produce in 
the hearer. The word eloquence in its greatest lati- 
tude denotes, ** That art or talent by which the dis- 
" course is adapted to its end *.* 

* " Diccre secundum virtutcm orationis. Scicntia bene dicendi." 
QuiNTiUA*?. The word eloquence^va common conversation,, is sel- 
dom used in such a comprehensive sense. I have, however, made 
choice of this definition on a double account : ist, It exactly cor- 
responds to Tu] Iv's idea of a perfect orator 5 " Optimus est orator 

"qui 
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Eloquence dcfincd.«Jtg more general forms ezhibiteiL.^ 



All the ends of speaking are reducible to four ; 
every speech being intended to enlighten _the under- 
standing, to please the imagination, to move the pas- 
sions, or to influence the will. 

Any one discourse admits only of one of these ends 
as the principal. Nevertheless, in discoursing on a 
subject, many things may be introduced, which are 
more immediately and apparently directed to some of 
the other ends of speaking, and not to that which is 
the chief intent of the whole. But then these other 
and immediate ends are in effect but means, and must 
be rendered conducive to that which is the primary 
intention. Accordingly, the propriety or the impro- 
priety of the introduction of such secondary ends, will 
always be inferred from their subserviency or want of 
subserviency to that end, which is, in respect of them, 
the ultimate. For example, a discourse, addressed to 
the understanding, and calculated to illustrate or evince 
some point purely speculative, may borrow aid from 
the -imagination, and admit metaphor and comparison, 
but not the bolder and more striking figures, as that 
called vision or fiction *, prosopopoeia, and the like ; 



" qui diccndo ^nimos audientium et docet, et dclectat, ct permovct.'* 
idly. It is best adapted to the subject of these papers. See the note 

o^ page 33' ' 

* hy vision or fiption Is understood, that rhetorical figure of 
which Quintilian says, " Quas ^xvUrttcf Grsed vocant, nos sane 7;/- 
" stones appellamus, per quas imagines rerum absentium ita rcprae- 
^' sentar.tur animo, ut eas ccrncre oculis ac prsesentcs habere videa- 
'* ?nur," 
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^with tbcir different objects....end8..^and. characters. 

which are not so much intended to elucidate a subject, 
as to excite admiration. Still less will it admit an ad- 
dress to the passions, which, as it never fails to disturb 
the operation of the intellectual faculty, must be re- 
garded by every intelligent hearer as foreign, at least, 
if not insidious. It is obvious, that either of these, far 
from being subservient to the main design, would dis- 
tract the attftntion from it. 

There is mdeed one kind of address to the under- ^ 
standing, and only one, which, it may pot be improper / 
to observe, disdains all assistance w^hatever from the 
fancy. The address I mean, is mathematical demon- 
stration. As this doth not, like moral reasoning, admit 
degrees of evidence, its perfection in point of eloquence, 
if so uncommon an application of the term may be al- 
lowed, consists in perspicuity. Perspicuity here re- 
sults entirely from propriety and simplicity of diction, 
and from accuracy of method, where the mind is regu- 
larly, step by step, conducted forwards in the same 
tract, the attention no way diverted, nothing left to be 
supplied, no one unnecessary word or idea introdu- 
ced *. On the contrary, an harangue framed for af- 
fecting the hearts or influencing the resolves of an as- 

* Of this kind Euclid hath given us the most perfect models, • 
which have not, I think, been sufficiently imitated by later mathe^ 
maticians.' In him you find the exactest arrangement inviolably 
observed, the properest and simplest, and by consequence, the plain- 
est expressions constantly used, nothing deficient, nothing superflu- 
ous J iti brief, nothing which in more, in fewer, or other words, or 
words otherwise disposed, could have been better expressed. 
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sembly, needs greatly the assistance both of intellect 
and of imagination. 

In general it may be asserted, that each preceding 
species, in the order above exhibited^ is preparatory to 
the subsequent ; that each subsequent species is found- 
ed on the preceding ; and that thus they ascend in a 
regular progression. Knowledge, the objiect of the in- 
tellect, furnishes materials for the fancy ; the fancy 
culls, compounds, and, by her mimic art, disposes these 
materials so as to affect the passions ; the passions are 
the natural spurs to volition or action, and so need on- 
ly to be right directed. This connection and depend- 
ency will better aj^pear from the following observa- 
tions* 

Whkn a speaker addresseth himself to the under- 
standing, he proposes the inr/ri^/ionof hishearers^and 
that, either by explaining some doctrine unknown, or 
not distinctly comprehended by them, or by proving 
some position disbelieved or doubted by them. — In o- 
ther words, he proposes either to dispel ignbrance or^ 
to vanquish error. In the one, his aim is their wj/br- 
mation; in the other, theiv conviction. Accordingly 
the predominant quality of the former is perspicuity ; 
of the latter, argument. By that we ar« made toknow, 
by this to beheve* 

The imagination is addressed by exhibiting to it a 
lively arid beautiful representation of a suitable object. 
As in this exhibition, the task of the orator may, in 
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some sort, be said, like that of the painter, to consist 
in imitation, the merit of the work results entuely from 
these two sources ; dignity, as well in the subject or 
thing iniitated, as in the manner of imitation ; and re^ 
semblance, in the portrait or performance. Now the 
principal scope for this class being in narration and de- 
scription, poetry, which is one mode of oratory, espe- 
cially epic poetry, must be ranked under it. The ef- 
fect of the dramatic, at least of tragedy, being upon 
the passions, the drama falls under another species, to 
be explained afterwards. But that kind of address of 
which I ^m now treating, attains the summit of per- 
fection in the sublime^ or those great jand noble images, 
which, when in suitable colouring presented to the 
mind, do, as it were, distend the imagination with some 
vast conception, and quite ravish the soiJ. 

The sublime, it may be urged, as it raiseth admira- 
tion, should be considered as one species of address to 
the passions. But this objection, when examined, will 
appear superficial, x There are few words in any lang- 
uage (particularly such as relate to the operations and 
feelings of the mind) which are strictly univocal. Thus 
admiration, when persons are the object, is commonly 
used for a high degree of esteem ; but when otherwise 
applied, it denotes solely an internal taste. It is that 
pleasurable sensation which instantly ariseth on the 
perceptioix of magnitude, or of whatever is great and 
stupendous in its kind. For there is a greatness in the 
degrees of quahty in spiritual subjects, analogous to 
that which subsisj:s in the degrees of quantity in mate- 
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rial things. Accordingly, in all tongues, perhaps with- 
out exception, the ordinary terras, which are consider- 
ed as literally expressive of the latter, are also used pro- 
miscuously to denote the former. Now admiration, 
when thus^ applied, doth not require to its production, 
as the passions generally do, any reflex view of motives 
or tendencies, or of any relation either to private in- 
terest, or to the good of others ; and ought therefore 
to be numbered among those original feelings of the 
mind, which arc denominated by some the reflex sen- 
ses, being of the same class with a taste for beauty, an 
car for music, or our moral sentiments. Now the im-* 
mediate view of whatever is directed to the imagina- 
tion (whether the subject be things inanimate or ani- 
mal forms, whether characters, actions, incidents, or 
manners) terminates in the gratification of some inter- 
nal taste ; as a taste for the wonderful, the fair, the ^ 
good ; for elegance, for novelty, or for grandeur. 

But it is evident, that this creative faculty, the fancy, 
frequently lends her aid in promoting still nobler ends. 
From her exuberant stores most of those tropes and 
figures are extracted, which, when property employed, 
have such a marvellous efl5cacy in rousing the passions, 
and by some secret, sudden, and inexplicable associa- 
tioii, awakening all the tenderest emotions of the heart. 
In this case, the address of the orator is not ultimately 
intended to astonish by the loftiness of his inlages, or 
to delight by the beauteous resemblance which hi» 
painting bears to nature ; nay, it will not permit the 
hearers even a moment's leisure for making the com- 
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parison, but, as it were, by some magical spell, hurries 
them, ere they are aware, into love, pity, grief, terror, 
desire, aversion, fury, or hatred. It therefore assumes 
the denomination of ^/i/i&frir*, which is the characteris- 
tic of the third species of discourse, that addressed to 
the passions. 

Finally, thkt kind, the tnost complex of all, which 
is calculated to influence the will, and persuade to a 
certain conduct, as it is in reality an artful mixture of 
that which proposes to convince the judgment, and 
that which interests the passions, its distinguishing ex- 
cellency results from these two, the argumentative and 
the pathetic incorporated together. These acting with 
united force, and, if I may so express myself, in con- 
cert, constitute that passionate eviction, that vehemence 
of contention, which is admirably fitted for persuasion, 
ai]id hath always been regarded as the supreme quali- 
fication in an orator f . It is this which bears down 

* I am sensible that this word is commonly used in a more limit- 
ed sense, for that only which excites commiseration. Parbaps the 
word impassioned ^ffouldi answer better. 

f This animated reasoning the Greek rhetoiicians termed 3«m7}}?, 
which, from signifying the principal excellency in an oVator, came 
at length to denote oratory itself. And as vehemence and elo- 
, qucncc became synonymous, the latter, suitable to this way of think- 
ing, was sometimes defined the art of persuasion. But that this de- 
finition IS defective, appears even from their own writings, since, in 
a consistency with it, their rhetorics could not have comprehended 
those orations called demonstrative^ the design of which was not to 
persuade, but to please. Yet it is easy to discover the origin of this 

defect. 
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eveiy obstacle, and procures the speaker an irresistible^ 
power over the thoughts and purposes of his audience. 
It is this which hath been so justly celebrate^ as giv-^ 
ing one man an ascendant orer others, superior even 
to what despotism itself can bestow ; since \y the lat- 
ter the more ignoble part, only the body and its mem- 
bers, are enslaved ; whereas, from the dominion of the 
former nothing is exempted, neither judgment nor af. 
fection, not even the inmost recesses, the most latent 
movements of the soul. What opposition is he not pre- 
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defect, and that both from the nature of the thing, isxi ixtm the 
customs which obtained among iTtitth- Greeks and Romans, first^ 
from the nature of things y for to persuade, presupposed in some degxee, 
and therefore may be understood to imply, all the other talents of 
an orator, to enlighten,, to evince, to paint, to astonisH, to inflame : 
but this doth not hold universally \ one may explain with clearness, 
and prove with energy, who is incapable of the sublime, the pathe- 
tic, and the vehement ^besides, this power of persuasion, or, as Ci- 
cero calls it, '* posse voluntates hominmn impellere quo v^s, uiuk 
*^ velis, deducere,^' as it makes a man master of his hearers^ is the most 
considerable in respect of consequences. Secondly, from ancient 
customs. All their public orations \Vcre ranked under three classes^ 
the demonstrative, the judiciary, and the deliberative. In the two. 
last, it was impossible to rise to eminence, without that important 
talent, the power of persi^asion. These were in much more fire-^ 
quent use than the first, and withal the surest means of advancing 
both the fortune and the fame of the orator \ for, as on the judiciar j 
the lives and estates of private persons depended, on the delibera- 
tive hung the resolves of senates, the fate of kingdoms, nay of the 
most renowned republics the world ever knew. Consequently, to 
excel in these, must have been the direct road to riches, honours,, 
and preferment. No wonder, then, that persuasion should almost 
wholly engross the rhetorician's notice. 



r 
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pared to conquer, on whose arms reason hath confer- 
red solidity and weight, and passion such a sharpness, 
as enables them, in defiance of every obstruction, to 
open a speedy passage to the heart. 

It is not, however, every kind of pathos, which will 
give the ^orator so great an ascendancy over theminda 
of his hearers. All passions are not alike capable of 
pioducing this effect. Some are naturally inert and 
torpid ; they deject the mind, and indispose it for en- . 
terprise. Of this kind are sorrow, fear, shame, humili- 
ty. ' Others, on the contrary, elevate the soul, and sti- 
mulate to action. Such arc hope, patriotism, ambi^ 
tion, emulation, anger. These, with the greatest feci^ 
Kty, are made to concur in direction with arguments 
exciting to resolution and activity ; and are, conse- 
quently, the fittest for producing, what, for want of a 
better term in our language, I shall henceforth deno- 
nmiate the vehement. There is, besides, an interme-i 
-diate kind of passions, which do not so congenially and 
directly either restrain us from acting, or incite us to 
act ; but, by the art of the speaker, can, in an oblique 
manner, be made conducive to either. Such are joy, 
love, «teem, compassion. Nevertheless^all these kinds 
may find a place in suasory discourses, or such as are 
intended to operate on the will. The first is the pi-o- 
perest for dissuading ; the second, as hath been al- 
ready hinted, for persuading ; the third is equally ac- 
commodated to both. 

Guided by the above reflections, we may easily 
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trace that connection in the various forms of eloquence, 
which was remarked, on distinguishing them by their 
several objects. The imagination is charmed by a 
finished picture, wherein even drapery and ornament 
are not neglected ; for here the end is pleasure. Would 
we penetrate farther, and agitate the soul, we' must 
exhibit only some vivid strokes, some expressive fea- 
tures, not decorated as fpr show (all qptentation being 
both despicable and hurtful here), but such as appear 
the natural exposition of those bright and deep impres- 
sions, made by the subject upon the speaker's mind ; 
for here the end is not pleasure, but emotion. Would 
we not only touch the heart, but win it entkely to co- 
operate with our views, those affecting lineaments must 
be so interwoven with our argument, as that, from the 
passion excited, our reasoning may derive importance, 
and so be fitted for commanding attention j and, by 
by the justness of the reasoning, the passion may be 
more deeply rooted and enforced ; and that thus, both 
may be made to conspire in effectuating that persua^ 
sion which is the end proposed. For here, if I may 
adopt the schoolmen's language, we do not argue to 
gain barely the assent of the understanding, but, which 
is infinitely more important, the consent of the will *. 

To prevent mistakes, it will not be beside my pur- 

* This subordination is beautifully and concisely expressed bj 
Hersan in Rollin. ^' Je conclus que la veritable eloquence est cellc 
'' qui persuade^ qu'ellene persuade ordinairement qu^on touchant^ 
" qu^elle ne, touche que par des choses et par des idees palpables*^* 
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pose further to remark, that several of the terms above 
explained, are sometimes used by rhetoricians anS.^ 
critics in a much larger and more vague signification, 
than has been given them here. Sublimity and ve- 
hemence, in particular, are often confounded, the latl 
ter being considered as a species of the former. In 
this manner has this subject been treated by that 
great master Longinus, whose acceptation of the term 
sublime is extremely indefinite, importing an eminent 
degree of almost any excellence of speech, of whatever 
lund. Doubtless, if things themselves be understood, 
it does not seem material what names are assigned 
theiil. Yet it is both more accurate, and proves no 
inconsiderable aid to the right understanding of things, 
to discriminate by dfflferent signs such as are truly dif- 
ferent. And that the two qualities above mentioned are 
of this number is undeniable, since we can produce 
passages full of vehemence, wherein no image is pre- 
sented, which, with any propriety, can be termed 
great or sublime f . In matters of criticism, as in the 



f For an instance of this, let that of Cicero against Antony suf- 
fice. ** Tu istis faucibus, istis latcribus, ista gladiatoria totius cor- 
** poris firmitate, tantum vini in Hippiae nuptiis exhauscras, tit tibi 
" necesse esset in populi Romani conspcctu vomere postridie. O vera 
" non modo visu foedam, sed etiam auditu ! Si hoc tibi inter coenam, 
'* in tuis immanibus illis poculis accidisset, quis non turpe duceret ? 
" In c8Btu vcro populi Romani, negotium publicum gerens,''magister 
" equitUii},<ui nictate turpe esset, is vomens, frustis esculcntis vi- 
" num redolentibus, gremium suum et totum tribunal implevit." 
Here the vivacity of the address, in turning from the audience to 
the person declaimed against, the energy of the expressions, the re- 
Vol. I. ' C petition, 

I 
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abstract sciences, it is of the utmost consequence to 
ascertain, with precision, the meanings o£ words, and, 
as nearly as the genius of the language in which onq 
writes will permit, to make them correspond to the 
boundaries assigned by nature to the things signified. 
That the lofty and the vehement, though still dis- 
tinguishable, are scmietimes combined, and act with 
united force, is not to be denied. It is then only thai 
the orator can be said to fight with weapons, which 
are at once sharp, massive, and refulgent, which, like 
Heaven's artillery, dazzle while they strike, which o- 
verpower the sight and the heart in the same instant. 
How admirably do the two fbrenamed qualities, when 
happily blended, correspond , in the rational to the 
thunder and hghtning in the natikral world, which are 
not more awfully majestical in sound and aspect, than 
irristible in power *. 



petition, exclamation, uiterrogation, and climax of aggravating cir- 
cumstances, accumulated with rapidity upon one another, display, in 
the strongest light, the turpitude of the action, and thus at once 
convince the judgment, and fire the indignation. It is therefore 
justly stiled vehement* But what is the image it presents > The 
reverse in every respect of the sublime \ what, instead of gazing on. 
with admiration, we should avert our eyes from with abhorrence. 
For^ however it might pass in a Roman senate, I q^esticm whether 
Ciceronian eloquence itself coi^ excuse the uttering of such things 
in any modem assembly, not to say a polite <me. With vernacular 
expressions, answering to these, ** vomere, ructare, fhistis esculexi- 
*' tis vinum redolentibus,^' our more delicate ears would be^bsmo- 
derately shocked. In n case of this kind, the more lively the pic« 
ture is, so much the more abominable it is. 

* A notftd passage ia Cacero^s oration for Cdmelius Balbus, will 

serve 



^wtt h their dSftteent o!jjcCl8^«en<l8«.And[ diaracter*. 

Tmift much shall afuflfce for explaining the spirit, 
Oie intern) and the ^i^tinguisrhing qualities of each of* 



gfe^ 



aerye as an example ,of the union of sublimit/ with vehemence^ 
iSpe aking of Fatapty^ who bad rewarded the valour and public s&u 

' vices of our orator^s client, by making hia, a Roman citizen, he 
toys, *' Utrum enim, inscierttum vultis contra faedera fecisse, an 
" scientem ? Si scientem, O nomen nostri imperii, O populi Ro* 
^' mani excellens. ^giikas, O Cneii Ptrmpiiii sic tat^ long^que dif- 
*^ fusa laus, ut ejus glorise domicilium communis imperii Enibuster- 
^ vmmxa : O mtfeh^ vtbed^ populi, reges, tetrarchsK, tyranni, 
** ttiUs Gneii Pomfeii mm. solum virtiitis in bello, sod etiam reHgi* 
*^ onis in pace : vos denique mutse regione^ imploro, et sola terra'» 
** rum ultimarum vos maria, portus^ insulae^ litt(»:aque, quae est €•* 
^ nim ora, quse sedes, qui locus, in quo non extent hujus cum for- 
** titiidinis, turn vero bumanitatis, tum animi, turn consilii, impres-^ 
*^ SSL vestigia ? Hunc quisquam incredibili quadam atque inaudita 
*' gmvitate, vtrii^, eoikistantia praeditum, Ibede^a scientem neglex- 
** isse, vidlasse, r^isde, dicere audeUt V^ Here cVcry thing con- 
spires U> aggrandise the h^ro, and ezfaalt him to s^metlung more 
than mortal in the minds of the auditory ) at the same time, every 
thing inspires the most perfect veneration &r his character, ^d the 

' most entire cotiiidence in his integrity and judgment. The ivhole 
trorld is exhibited as fto more than a sufficient theatre for such a 
superior genius to act oporr. How noble is the idea ! All the 
nations asad pote&lates of the earth are, in a manner, produced ai 
witnesses, of his valour and his truth. Thus the orator dt once fiU^ 
the imagination with the immen»ty of th^ object, kit^ks in the 
hz&LBt an ardour of affe<itioa and gratitude, and by so many aecttit 
inulatcd evidences, coni^acite the understanding;, md sikifped every 
doubt* Accordingly, the efibct wUch the words above qiiotedi 
sad some i>ther things adtancsed ift rolftCion td the same ^ersonagei 
had upon the audience, as we le^ni from Quintilian, was quite tX^ 
traordinary . They extorted from them suc^ demonstrations df tfaebf 
their applause and adagkatioQ, ag W ^de»firModjeiv ^ hivo beetl 

C a %ti^ 
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the foreirtentioned sorts of address ; all which agree 
in this, an accommodation to afiai^ of a serious and 
important nature. 



Of wity humour and ridicule. 

Tms article, concerning eloquence in its largest ac- 
ceptation, I cannot properly dismiss without making 
some observations on another genus of oratory, in 
many things similar to the former, but which is natu- 
rally suited to light and trivial matters. 

This also may be branched into three sorts, corre- 
sponding to those already discussed, directed to the 
fancy, the passions, and the will ; for that which il- 
luminates the understanding, serves as a common 
foundation to both, and has here nothing peculiar. 
This may be styled the' eloquence of conversation, as 
the other is more strictly the eloquence of declama- 



but ill-suited to the place and the occasion. Hie excuses it, howe- 
ver, because he considers it, not as a voluntary, but as a necessary 
consequence of the impression made upon the minds of the people. 
IJis words are remarkable, " Atque ego illos credo qui aderant, " 
** iiec sensisse quid facerent, ncc sponte judicioque plausisse, sed vc- 
*' lut mentf captos, et quo essent in loco ignaros, erupisse, in hunc 
"^ voluntatis affectum," ^b. viii. cap. 3. Without doubt, a consi*- 
derable share of the effect ought to be ascribed to the immense ad- 
vantage wli^jch the action and pronunciation of the orator would 
give to his expression. 
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tionf . Not, indeed, hut that wit, humour, ridicule, 
which are the essentials of the former, may often be 
successfully admitted into public harangues, Atid, on 
the other hand, sublimity, pathos, vehemence, may 
sometimes enter the precincts of familiar converse. 
To justify the use of such distinctive appellations, it is 
enough that they refer to those particulars which are 
ptedominant in each, thpugh not peculiar to either. 



SECT. I:...Ofwit. 

. To consider the matter more nearly, it \& the design 
of wit to excite in the mind an agreeable surprise, and 
that arising, not from any thing marveltous in the sub- 
ject, but solely from the imagery she employs, or the 
strange assemblage of related ideas presented to the 
mind. TTiis end is effected ivi one or other of these 
three ways : first, in debasing things pompous or seemr 
ingly grave : I say seemingly gra,ve, because to vilify 
what is /r2//y grave, has something shocking in it, which 
rarelylfkils to counteract the end : secondly, in aggran- 
dising things little and frivolous : thirdly, in setting 
ordinary objects, by means not only remote but ap- 
parently contrary, in a particular and uncommpn point 



f in the latter of these ancients exc^l 5 in the fgr^ier, the mo^ 
defns. Demosthenes and Cicero, not to say. Homer and Virgil, 
to this day, remain unrivalled, and in all antiquity, Lucian himself 
not excepted, we cannof find a match for Swift and Cervantes. 

' c 3 
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of view *. This will be better uodexstood from tilie 
following observations «id Example*. 

Thjc materiatU employed ^yvAt in tb^ grotesqt^ 
pieces she exhibits, are partly derived ^om those c^^iir 
mon {bxmtmks of whatever is directed to the imagina- 
tive powers, the om^nents of eiocntioB, and the orJV 
torical figures, simil^^ apostrophe, antithesis, metaphcn^ j^ 
partly from those sh^e in a manner appropriates to her- 
self, irony, hyperbola, allusion, parody, and, (if the 

* I know no language wHch affords a name for this species of 
imagery, but the English. The French esprit or hel esprit ^ though 
cm some occasions rightly translated w/V, hath commonly a signi- 
fication mof-e extenttve and generical. It must be owned, indee4, 
that, in conformity to the stile of French critics, the terai tiwr, va, 
English writings, hath been tometisiics used with e<|08i latitude. 
But this is certainly a perversionof the word ixm^ it^ ordmary seasci, 
^Arou^h an excessive deference to the manner and idiom of our in- 
genious neighbours. Indeed, when an author varies the nieaning 
in the same work, he not only occasions perplexity to hjs reader^ 
Vut falls hhttself into an apparent inconsistency. An error of th^ 
kind in Mr Pope has been lately pointed out by a very ingenious 
and judicioas critic. ^ In the essay on criticism it is said^ 

'* True wit is natore to advantage dress'd : ^ 
^ But immediately after this the poet adds, 

^ For works may have more wit than iloes 'eo^ good^ 

. 4* Now let us substit\^te the definitipn m the plaqe of th? things and 
•* h will stand thus : A work may have more of nature dressed to ad- 
•* vantage^ than will do it good. This is impossible j and it is evi- 
*^ dent, that the coniiidon arises from the poet'^s having anjiexed 
•* two different ideas to the same w«rd»*' "^cbb'^ remvks on ib^ 
Bf^^iitivs ol Pptjtiy, Kiaoguc U, 
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reader will {mrdon my descending so low) paronoma- 
sm f , and pun. The limning of wit differs from the 
rhetorical painting above described in two respects* 
One is, that in the latter thei^ is not only a resemb- 
lance requisite in that particular on which the com^ 
parison is founded, but there must also 1>e a general 
similitude in the nature and quality of that which is 
the basis of the imagery, to that which is the theme of 
discourse. Iq respect <£ dignity, or the impression 
they make upon the mind, they must be thmgs homo- 
geneous. What has magnificence, must inyariably 
be pourtrayed by what is magnificent ; objects of 
importance bjr objects important ; such as have grace 
by things graceful : Whereas the witty, though re- 
quiring an cx?ict likeness in the first particular, de- 
mands, in the second, a contrariety rather, or remote- 
ness. This enchantress exults in reconciling contra- 
dictions, and in hitting on that special light and atti- 
tude, wherem you can discover an unexpected simi- 
larity in objects, which, at first sight, appear the most 
dissimilar and heterogeneous. Thus high and low 
are coupled, humble and superb, momentous and tri- 
vial, common and extraordinary. Addison, indeed,^ 
observes *, ;that wit*is often produced, not by the re^ 
semblance, but by the opposition of ideas. But thia. 



f Paronomasia is properly that figure, which the French dUljeu 
ie mots. Such as ^^ Inceptio est amentium, haud axnantium/' l>r. 
Amir, " Which tempted our attempt." Milt, b. i. " To begird 
" the Almighty's throne, beseeching or besiegihg." B. v, 
* Spectator. 
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of which,, however, he hath not given us an instance, 
doth not constitute a different species, as the repugn 
nancy in that case will always be found between ob- 
jects in other respects resembling ; for it is to the con- 
trast of dissimilitude and likeness, remoteness and re- 
lation in the same objects, that its peculiar efiect is 
imputable. Hence we hear of the flashes and the sal- 
lies of wit, phrases which imply suddenness, surprise, 
and contrariety. These are illustrated in the first by 
a term which implies an instantaneous emergence of 
light in darkness ; in the second, by a word which 
denotes an abrupt transition to things distant. For 
we may remark, in passing^ that though language be 
older than criticism, those expressions adopted by the 
former to elucidate matters of taste, will be found to 
have a pretty close conformity to the purest . discover 
ries of the latter. 

Nay, of so much consequence here are surprise and 
novelty, that nothing is more tasteless, and sometimes 
disgusting^ than a joke that has become stale by fre- 
quent repetition, For the same reason, evem a pun 
or happy allusion will appear excellent when thrown 
out extempore in conversation, which would be deem- 
ed execrable in pript. In like manner, a witty re- 
partee is infinitely more pleasing than a witty attack. 
For though, in both cases, the thing may be equally 
new to the reader^or hearer, the efiect on him is greats' 
ly injured, when there is access to suppose, that it" 
may be the slow production of study and premedita- 
tion, T^*is, however, holds most with regard to th^ 



r 
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inferior tribes of witticisms^ of which their readiness is 
the best recpmmendation. 

The other respect in which wit differs from the il- 
lustrations of the graver orator, is the way, wherein it 
affects the hea;:er. Sublimity elevates, beauty charms, 
wit diverts. The first, as hath been already observ- 
ed, enraptures, and, as it were, dilates the soul j the 
second diffuseth over it a serene delight ; the third 
tickles the fancy, and throws the spirits into an agree- 
able vibration. 

To these reflections I shaU subjoin examples in each 
of the three sorts of wit above explained. 

It will, however, be proper to premise, that if the 
reader should not at first be sensible of the justness of 
. the solutions and explications to be given, he ought 
not hastily to form an unfavourable conclusion. 
Wherever there is taste, the witty and the humorous 
make themselves perceived, and produce their effect 
instantaneously ; but they are of so subtle a nature, 
that they will hardly endure to be touched, much 
less to undergo a strict analysis and scrutiny. They 
are like those volatile essences, which, being too de- 
licate to bear the open airj evaporate almost as soon 
as they are exposed to it. Accordingly, the wittiest 
things will sometimes be made to appear insipid, and 
the most ingenious frigid, by scrutinizing them too 
narrowly. Besides, the very frame of spirit proper 
for ^eing diverted ^th the laughable in objects, is so 
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dMerent from that which is necessary for philosophiz* 
ing on them, that there is a risk, that when we are 
most'disposed to inquire into the cause, we are least 
capable of feeling' the effect ; as it is certain, that 
when the effect hath its fall influence on us, we have 
littk inclination for investigating the cause. For these 
reasons, I have resolved to be brief in ihy ilhistra- 
tions, having often observed, that, in such • nice and 
abstract enquiries, ff a proper hint do not suggest the 
matter to the reader, he will be but mcwre p5£rplexed 
by long and elaborate discussions. 

Or the first sort, which consists in the debasement 
of things great and eminent, Butler, amongst a thou- 
sand other instances, hath given us those which fol- 
low : 

And now bad PhoGrbus m the la^ 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap : 
And, like a lobster boilM, the mom 
From black to red began to turn *. 

Here the low allegorical style of the first couplet, and 
the simile used in the second, afford us a just noticai 
of this lowest species, which is distinguished by the 
nw^ne of the iudicrous* Another specimen from tb^ 
same author you have in, these lines : 



Great on the bench, great in the saddle, 
That could as well bind o'er as swaddle, 



Mighty 



♦ Hudibras^> Part il. Quito 2^ 
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MightT fac wfts at both of these. 
And styl'd of war^ as well ^pemt ; 
So some rats of amphibious nature. 
Are either fqr the iandm ^tpatgr f • 

Jn this coarse kind of droUciy, those laughable trans- 
lations or paraphraces of heroic and other serious 
poems, wherein the authors ire said tQ be travestied, 
chiefly abound. 

To the same class those instances must be referred, 
\a which, though there is do direct comparison made, 
qualities of real dignity and importsuice are degnuled, 
b/ being coupled with things n^ean and finivolous, a» 
in some respect standing in the ^me predia^men^ 
^ example of this I shall give bom the sa^^e hand. 

Tor when the restless Greeks sat down 
S0 many yean, before Troy town, 
Afid ¥Fere renownM, as Homer writes^ 
For vrell-soal^d booU % no less tlian fights f • 

I shall only observe further, that this sort, whose aim 
is to debase, delights in the most homely expressions 
provincial idioms, and cant phrases. 

Th£ second kind, consisting in the aggrandisement 
pf little things, which is by far the most splendid, and 

% Ibid. Part I. Canto I. 

* Ih allusion to the Etwyi^^i; Ax«m4, an expression whicb fiae^juentt 
ly occurs both in the Iliad' and in the Odyssey, 
f Ibid. Parti. Calitp Up 
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displays a soaring imagination, these lines of Pope 
will serve to illustrate': 

As Berecynthia, while her offspring vie . 

In homage to the mother of the sky, 

Surveys around her in the bUst abode. 

An hundred sons, and every son a god : 

Not with less glory mighty Dulness crown'd, 

Shall take thro' Grubstreet her triumphant round ^ 

And her Parnassus glancing o'er at once, , 

Behold a hundred sons, and each a dunce *. 

This whole sitnilitude is spirited. The parent of the 
celestials is contrasted by the daughter of night and 
chaos ; heaven by Grubstreet : gods by dunces. Be- 
sides, the parody it contains^a beautiful passage in 
Virgil, adds a particular lustre to itf. This species 
we may term the thrasonical, or the mock-majestic. 
It affects the most pompous language, and sonorous 
phraseology, as much as the other affects the reverse,, 
the vilest and most grovelling dialect. 

I SHALL produce another example from the same 
writer, which is, indeed, inimitably fine. It repre- 
sents a lady employed at her toilet, attended by her 
maid, upder the allegory of the celebration of some 
$olen;n and religious ceremony. The passage is rather 

* Dunciad. B. f The passage is this. 

Felix prole virum, qualis Berecynthia mater 

' Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Laeta deiim partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
Omnes coelicolas, omnes supera ahd tenentes. ^neisi. 
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IcxQg for a quotation, but as the omission of any part 
would be a real mutilation, I shall give it entire. 

And now unveiPd, the toilet stands displayM^ 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, robM in white, the n3rmph intent adores, 
"With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears. 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears > ^- 

Th^ inferior priestess, at her altar^s side. 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride j 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various oflFerings of the wbrld appear 5 
Prom each she nicely culls with curious toil. 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil* 
This casket Indians glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes in yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite : 
Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white- 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows. 
Puffs, powders, psitches, bibles, billet-doux. 
Now awfiil beauty puts on all its arms. 
The fair each moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth ^1 the wonders of her face \ 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise. 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes *, 

To this class also we must refer the application of 
grave reflections to mere trifles. For that great and 
serious are naturally associated by the mind, and like- 
wise little and trifling, is sufficiently evinced by the 
common modes of expression on these subjects, used 



♦ Rape of the Lcck, Canto I. 
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m trerj tcmgac^ An ajpposite itisl»$ic«6f $ueb a^ sqfM^ 
plicatioci we have from Hiilips^ 

My galligaskixiSy, tkst kave Ixmg tt^tHstoed 
The winter^s fury aad enopoacittiig &6$t9^ 
By time aybdaed, (W6at wi/d M4>t time sniike /) 
An horrid chasm disclose *» 

like to this, but not equals k tbatt of Yoting ? 

One day his wife {for who can wives recliiim /) 
LevellM her barbarous neecUe at hi& fiame f . 

To both the preceding kitic^, the term burlesque is 
applied, but especiaUj to the firsL 

Of the third species of wit, which is by far the most 
multifarious, and which results from what I may call 
the queemess or singularity of the imagery, I shall 
give a few specimens that will serve to mark some of 
its principal varieties. / To illustrate all would be inw* 
possible. 

The first I shall exemplify, is where there is art 
apparent contrariety in the things she exhibits as con- 
nected. This kind of contrast we. have m these lines 
of Garth, 

Thetl Hydrops next appears simongstthe throng^ 

Bloated and big she slowly sails along : 

But Uke a miser in excess she^s poor 5 

And pines for thirst amidst her watery store *. 



* Splendid Shilling. f Universal Passion* 

* I&pensary. 



F 
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The wit ia these limsa doth i>ot so much aiise grom 
the comparis6n they coatain of the dropsy to a miser, 
(which falls uiKter the description that immediately 
succeeds} as from the union of contraries they jaresem 
to the imagination^ poverty in the midst of opuleace, 
and thirst in one who is already drenched ia water. 

A SECOND sort. Is where things compared are what ' 
with dialecticians would come under the denomirfation 
of disparates^ being such as can be ranked under no 
common genus. Of this I shall subjoin an example 
frcHn Young, 

Health chiefly keeps an Atheist in the dtrk : 

A fever argues better than a Clarke : 

Let but the logic in his pulse decay^ 

The Grecian he'll renounce, and learn to pray *, 

Here, by implication, health is compared to a so- 
phisiter, or darkener of the understanding, a 'fever to a 
metaphysical disputant, a regular pulse to false logic, for 
the word logic in, the third line is used ironically, la 
other words, we have here modes and substances, the 
affections of body, and the exercise of reason, strange- 
ly, but not insignificantly, linked together ; strangely, 
else the sentiment, however just, could not be de- 
nominated witty ; significantly, because an unmean- 
ing jumble of things incongruous would not be wit, 
but nonsense. 

A THIRD variety in this species springs from con- 

f Uaivecsal Passion. 



-J 
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sen% of an expression, if lif ^^^P^orical 

a« a motive. ?hat is discte^ ^J^^ ?« -^gn 

stird, wlien but ever so I^Ii ^ Perfectly a>. 

f-n, the ordina^^eal'^o; thr^!? ^°' ^^ ^^t. 

cious appearance on a Zfe 1' ^^'^^^^ hath a spe- 

rou have an instance in/thetCTntl^L*'''^ 

.While th,he lady talk'd, the knight 
Tuxn'dth' outside of his eyes to whhe 
As n,en of inward light are\vont' 
To turn their optics in upon'tf. 

For whither can they turn ti,-- 

than to the hght ? ^^^' ^°^e P«>per]j 

w.tr™,:Sor^^^^^^^^ 

- a kind of comparison) is fCi" of ^1,' ''^^"^ 

' ^^'P^-al or personal attributsfn that •' '"?^^«^ 
susceptible of them, as in this' '' ^'""^^ "«* 

ButHudibrasgavehimatTvitch 

As qmck as h-ghtni„gi„,h, breech. 

J-tjn the place where honour 'slodg'd 
As wise philosophers have judg'd. ^ ' 

Because a kick in that place. L: 

Hurts honour than deep wounds before! 

4. TJ«j:i-- ^rT^ 



fHudibras, Part HI. Canto, j^ 
t Ibid. Part II. Canto 3. . 
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considerable addition to the wit* Indeed^ this par- 
ticular circumstance belongs properly to the first 
species mentloiled, in which, high and low, great and 
little, are coupled. Another example, not unlike the 
preceding, yoif-have in these Words, 

What makes morality a crime^ 
The most notorious of the timo j 
Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked -loo cry out against ? 
''Cause grace and-^rtue are within 
. Prohibited degrees of kin » 
And therefore no true saint allows 
They shall be suffer'd to espouse ** 

When the t\V6' foregoing instances are compafed to- 
gether, we should say of the first, that it has more of 
simplicity and nature, and is thereftrre more pleasing ; 
of the second, that it has more of ingenuity and con-, 
ceit, and is consequently more surprising. 

The fifth and only other variety I shall observe, is 
that which ariseth from- a relation not in the things 
signified, but in the sign?, of all relations, no doubt, 
the slightest* Identity here gives rise to puns and 
clinches. Resemblance to quibbles, cranks, and 
rhimes : Of these, I imagine, it is quite unnecessary 
tO'exhibk specimens. The wit here is so dependent 
on the sound, that it is commonly, incapable of being 
transfused into another language, and aa, among per- 
sons of taste and'diiscemment/it is in less request than 

* HwJibras, Part III. Cantor. 
Vol, I, D i 
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tKe cftifer fife^ts rtove 'efiu3f«erai;fed, thdse wbo abenaasd 
inlhi^, • arid fi'eVfer t*i3e to atiy tb»g ^operwr, wt /dis-- 
^i^iliSffiM.'by tke d4ffiMu*iv^ ^pffeUatfon ofiwkiings* 

Let it be remarked', ift ^nml, that from one or 
more of the three last mentioned varieties, those ple- 
beian tribes of wrtticism, the conundhiriis, the rebuses, 
the riddles, and some others, are lineally, though per- 
haps not all legitimately', descended. I shall only add, 
that I have not produced tibc foc^nstmed varieties as 
an exact enumeration of kU -the subdivisions, of which 
the third species of Wit is susceptible. It is capable, 
I acknowledge, of beihg almost infinitely diversified ; 
attd it is prmcipally to its various exhibiticMis. that we 
apply the epith^ets sportive i spritely^ing^niQus^ accord- 
ing as they recede more or less from those of the de- 
■clainier. . , - 

SECT. IL....Of humour. 

As wit is the paintfaig,. bttmour is the pathetic, in 
this inferior spludre of -eloquence.: The -^^ui^aflid- ef- 
ficacy of humour inay he thus- tiw&y tiled. . A jiust e!H- 
hibition of any anient or durable •pa!S3ic«i, excited by 
^om© adeqxiate caiisc, instantly lattachefh^ymp^thy, 
the cottiittoii tie of huinian:sdiils,.and thereby cdmoiu- 
Mcatestbe/p^SMoh to the -breast of fheJhewrei!. ; But 
when the ei3aotian: is either cbt Tfadcnt ocinot^omWc, 
;ai^ thtinotivenotrkhy tfaso^Tesd^ or 

trtr least qmte dispw^port^ ac^ to the e&ct; c» when 
the passion displays itself prepostiETOusly, so as rather 
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to obstruct thajx to promote its aiin ; in, these eg.s^s a 
natural represerttation^ instead of fellow-feeling, creates 
aDajdsement, and universally awakens conteoipt. The 
portrait in the foriper case we call the pathetic^ in the 
latter humorous *. It was said, that the emotion must 
be either not violerff or not durable. This, limitation 
is pecessary, because a passion, e:5;:treme in its degree, 



* It ought to be observed, that this term is also used to express 
any fivcly strictures of such specialities in temper arid conduct, as 
I»ve neither UH^ment tfnotrgh to interest sympathy, not intongroity 
csiiotjgfa.ttf ^citd cohtiiiApt* In this ca^, humour ndt being td- 
di:'dss^ to p^sion, but tx) £dihcy, must be considered as z kind of 
moral paintings and di&rs from wit only in these two things : first, 
in that character alone is the suli^'ect of the former, whereas aU 
things whatever fall within the province of the latter j secondly, 
humour paints more simply by direct imitation, wit more variously 
by illustration' and imagery. Of this kind of humour merely gra- 
pliieial, Addiiovi hatlv givea^ us numberless exaniples in nlany of the 
chamctecs he hath so finely drawn, aoid littk incidents he hath sb 
pleasantly related iA his Tatlers ahd Spectators. I might remark 
of the word humour ^ as I did of the term Wiiy that we scarcely fiiid 
in other languages a word exactly corresponding. The Latin Jk" 
cetue seems to come the nearest. Thus Cicero, " Huic generi o- 
** ratioms aspergctitur etiam sales?, qui in dicendo mirum quantum 
*• valeilt : quorum dfeio-.genera sunt, unum facetiarum, alteram di- 
^ cacitatb : utttillr Utroque, sfed alt^to in-narraindb aliqind v«AUst€y 
" ftltero m jacieodo ifttttendpque; j^didulp 5, cojufigjeaera-pltLrasant.** 
Ora|tor^ 48 . HJere one would think, that the' pihilosopher ^must have 
had in his eye the different provinces of wit and humour, calling 
the former JicacitaSyi^M^ \9Xttt facetite. It is plain, however, that, 
fibth by him and other Latin authors, these two words are often 
eotafouiide^. There appears, indeed^ to be mote uriifortnity in the 
oMTlliatis made of tfaesdcbttdtierm^ than'iii;th€r a^Sca^dm-oiPtl^ 
first. : . . . . 
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as well as lastltig, cannot yield diversion to ai well-dis- 
posed mind, but generally aiSects it with pity; not sel- 
dom with a mixture of horror and indignation. The 
sense of the ridiculous, though invariably the same, 
is in this case totally surmounted by a principle of our 
nature, much more powerfiil. 

, The. passion which humour addresseth as its object, 
is, as hath bee;n signified above, contempt. But it 
.ought carefully to be noted, that every addre^ss^ .^ven 
ever^ pertinent address to contempt, is not humorous* 
This passion is not less capabk of being excited by 
the severe and tragic, than by the merry and comic 
manner. The subject of humour is always character, 
•but not every thing in character; its foibles general- 
ly, such a3 caprices, little extravagancies, weak anxie- 
ties, jealousies^, childish fondness, pertness, vanity^ and 
selCclonceit. ^ One finds the greatest scope for exercis- 
ing this talent in telling familiar stories, or in. acting 
^^ny. whimsical part in an assumed character. ' Siicti 
an one, we say, has the talent of humouring a tale^ or 
;ariy^ queer manner which he chooseth to exhibit. 
Thus we speak of the. passions in tragedy, but pf the 
humours in comedy ; and even to express passion as 
appearing in the more trivial occurrences of Kfe, W6 
conimorily use this temi, as when we talk of good;hu- 

* raour, ill humour, peevishor pleasant humbur : Heric^ 
. ; it is that a capricious temper we eg,!! humoijrsoi^^f , ^li^^ 

person possessed of it,, a humourist, and puck^^^s.-pr 

• €ivfnt^ 33 afford subject for thte Immorous, wc denonairf 
nate comical. * •' - 
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Indeed, com^dyis the proper province of humour. 
Wit is called in solely asr an ^u;5al:ary, humour predo- 
minate3. '. The comie; poe^ bears the same analogy to. 
the aiithor of th^ mock-ieroic, that thq tragic poet 
bears- to the wthor of th^^tepic . The epos recites, and, 
advancing with a, step majestic and senate, iengageth 
all the nobler powers of imagination,: a sepse of gran- 
deur, of beauty, and. of order ; tragedy^ personates, and 
thus employing a more rapid and anijOiated dictio% 
seizeth directly upon thb heart. The little epic, a 
narrative intended for amusement, and addressed to 
all the lighter powers of fancy^ delights in the excur-, 
sions of wit : the production t)f the comic muse being 
a representation, is circumscribed by narrower bounds, 
and is all life and activity throughout. Thus Biicjc-, 
iqghana says, with the greatest justness, pf comedy,; 

Humour is ail. Wit should be only brought 

To turn agreeably some proper thought *, 

•• . • ■ •■ ■ , ■* - 

The pathetic and the facetious not only differ in 
subject and eifect, as will appear upon the most su- 
perficial review of what hath been said, but also in the 
manner of imitation. In this the man of humour de- 
scends to a minuteness which thie orator disdains. The 
former will often successfully run into downright mi- 
micry, ^nd exhibit peculiarities in voice,, gesture, and 
pronunciation, which in the other^would be intolera- 
^\At. The reason of tlie difierence is this : That wfe 
may divert, by exciting scorn and^ contempt, the in- 

''■.'' 'I/' '.:. * Essay on poetry. V • -/.. '>•" 

»3 
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divMuaritniist^fe exposed ;'^th^y^^'^Bay«tlove, by in- 
tereirting tMtJ'iilore ge*hfel^ub' pnnii;ples bf feadidbity/ 
thfe •latigutfge-ahd sentimefits'/'^ot'eS' iliufehJ of the in- 
dividual^ as ef human hati&e, ^lU&t be dispkyid. So' 
v^eiy different, or rather oppe^tef, ^r^^^^hes^ twb in this; 
itespect, -that the^e could not be'a*nit)te-effeGtual ex- 
pfedfent formidomg the cKai'm of" the tnost affdddng 
ref^resefntation,;than an ixtempi in ilhe Speaker- to mi^ 
ittic the personfeii' singularities of tfte to^M for whom hcf 
desires to interesi us. On thb other hand,- ifk the hu- 
morous, where the end k diversion; eveh'oie^^adtitig, 
if moderate, is not improper. ' : :I 

It was observed Steady, that, though contempt be 
the oilly passion addressed by humoiit, yet this passion" 
may with propriety and success be assailed by the se- 
verer eloquence, where there is not the smallest tinc- 
ture of humpw. T^is it will not be beside our pur- 
pose to specify, in order the more effectually to shew 
the difference,, a Le»d Bolingbroke, speaiip^ .pf the 
state of these kingdoms from the time of the Restora- 
tion, has these .words: " The two brothers, Charles 
^' and James, when in exile, became infected with po- 
^* pery to such degrees as their different characters ad- 
*^ mitted of. Charks had parts ; and his gocjd underi- 
f* derstanding serred aa an antidote to repel the poir 
*^ son. James, the simplest niari of his time, drank oflT 
*• the whole chalice. Tl;ie poiBon met, in his compo- 
V sition, with all the fear, all the credulity, and all the 
** obstinacy of temper proper to increase its viruleibce, 
" and to strengthen its- efieet.-.-Drunk with supersti- 
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" tious and evea.iMi^fejii^ias&e »©^ te tap Uea^long in- 
" to his own ruin^ wttfet he endtevoiured to prfecijJitate 
" ours. His parliatttent attd his |)eople did all they 
" ^Quld tp saye therbselves, by winning him. But all 
" in vain. He had no pfipcipje on whicji they could 
" take hipld. Jplyen his.gpQ4 qu^^ties wprk?d against 
" them.i aild |tis loy^ qfbi§. gauntry >ypnt halves with 
" his bigotry. How he $uc(::eeded w-e hs^ve heard 
" from our fether«. The revolution of one thousand 
" six hundred and eighty-eight saved the nation, and 
" ruined %]i^ ^ing*^" Nothing c;an l^e more cojitemp- 
tijRus, an4 at the saipe tijn^ less derisjye^.than this re- 
pre^eqtgt^OR. We should readily say of it, that it is 
i^trpngly animstsd* SR4 1?Sppily expressed ; but np 
jnqn vflxp Ufl4?^stw4? E^PgUsh wpiil^ say, it is I^ijmor-- 
0JI3. I ^t^^U ^d4- one ex^mplj; from Df Swift. " t 
" shp>44 bie-^:^Cieedingly sorry tp find the I^egislature 
" naafce ftBy n^w l^ws against the practipe of dueljing, 
" because the methods are easy and many for a wise 
"man to avoid a quarrel with honour, or engage in it 
" with innqcence. And I can discovjer pp political 
" evil in suffering bullies, sharpers, and lafces, to rid 
" the world of each other by a method of their own, 
" where the ia\y hath not been able to find an expe- 
" dient f." 

For a specinien ©f the 'humorous, take as a contrast 
to the two last estampl^s, the following delinestwn ef 
a fop : ' • . 



* 4 h^^^ ^Q S^^ \Villi9Hi Wyndhapa, 
f Swift on Good Manners^ 

I>4 
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Sir Plume (of amber i»iiuff-*box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) 
With earnest eyes and round unthinking face, 
He first the snuff-box open'd, then the case, 
And thus broke out, " My Lord, why, — what jhe devil ? 
" Z — ds !— damn the lock !— fore Gad, you must be civil J 
♦' Plague ori't ! — 'tis past a jest,-t-nay prithee, — pox \ 
" Give her the hair." — He spoke and rapp'd his box, 
* ' ♦'It grieves me much," replied the peer again, 
" Who speaks so well, should ever speidsL in vain > 
« But . . u .. J * , 

This, both in the descrlptiye and the dramatic part, 
papticularly in the draught it contains of the baronet*s 
inir^d, aspect, manner, and^eloquence, (if we except 
the sarcastic tervQ. justly^ tfce double sense of the word 
ppen'^dj arid the fine irony couched in the reply) is 
purely fapetipus. An instance of wit and humour 
combined, where they reciprocally set off and enliven 
each other, Pope hath also furnished us with in ano^ 
ther part of the same exquisite perfbrmance. 

Whether the nymph shall break Diana^s law, 

O;: some frail china jar receive ^ flaw j 

Or stain her honour, or her ne^w. brocade j 

Forget h^r prgyers, pr niiss a ipasquerade y 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball ^ 

Or whether heaven has doom'd that Shock must fall f ^ 

This is humorous, in that/it is a lively sketch of the 
female estimate of mischances, as our poet's commen- 
tator rightly terms it, marked put by a few striking 

t ^^pe of th^e Lock, Canto 4. f Rape of the Lock, C^nto Z: 
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lineaments. It is likewise witty, for, not to ^mentictfi. 
the play on words like thatvrfemarkedin tb^ former 
example,' a trope familiar to thife atrthoTi you have h^re 
a comparison tDf*-r a woman's chastity to a piece of por^ 
celain,— her Honour to a gaudy robe,— h^c prayers to 
a fantastical disguise — her heart. tQ, a trinket ; .and all 
these togethei-ito her lap^dog,^ and that founded on one 
lucky circumstance (a malicious critic would perhaps 
discern or imagine more) by which these^ things, how 
unlike soever in- other re8pect3» may be compi^red, the 
impressioii; they n;ake on the mind of a fin^ lady. 

Hut>iBRAS, so often abpve quoted, abounds- in wdt 
in almost alL its varieties ; to which the aijtholr'fei va- 
rious eruditfon hath not a little \c6ntj^ibuted.f .And 
this, it must be owQied, is more suitable tojthe nature; 
of his jKMfcm:. At the same time, it is by no m/ea^^ 
destitute of humoaar, as appears particularly i^ the dit 
ferent exhibitions of character given by the knight 
and his squire. Bat in no part of the story is this ta- 
lent displayed to greater advantage than in the » con- 
sultation of .the lawyer*,; to which I shall refer the 
reader, as the passage is too long for mytranaqribing. 
There is, perhaps, no book in any language wherein 
the humorous is carried to a higher pitch of perfection, 
than in the adventures of the celebrated knight of La 
Mancha. As to our English dramatists, who does not 
acknowledge the transcendi^t excellence of Shake- 
speare in this province, as well -as in the pathetic? 

♦ Part m,' Canto 3, 
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Of the later comic wiitter^, Gongt^dve lias dXi\exubm^ 
ance of wit, but Fasqohar has more humonTi /it piay, 
however, wkk' too much truth, be aifinifisd ofJBififslisk. 
comedy in general^ (for there ace . seoae : esroeptioos^ 
thati to the discredit of our stage^ as well asof-tjieiiia^ 
tional delicacy and diseenuneRt, obsotoity;^ soaide 
too often to supply the pfe^ of vnty and'iil^Jdrjottae 
place of humour. ^ : > 

Wit smd humoiir^ a^ abQVe explained^ /eommQnly 
concur in a tendency *6 provoke ibugh{efi,' by JBxhiWtr 
ing a curious and unexpected affinity ; the first gene- 
rally by comparison, either 4ir6ct:oramidied,..'tte sfe- 
cond' by connecting, in spme other delation, such'HS 
causality or vioiifiity; -objects appducdtly the :rm>st dift- 
bimUar and' heterogeneous ; wUck iDcsnligniaus a,fBxih' 
tyj we may remark by- the way;iJgrVfis thcrtw^e liibai^- 
ing of the wmd oddiiy, ^d < is ,tlie.|vc^r sibjeiet of 
laughter. i/ 

..." ... .:. .•:, : ^^■ '' ^ .., 

'Fha dil&t^enoe between these apdthdtgfaqdtr im& 
0f eld^pience treated in the fivst pai^ of this chaiptei!, I 
4iall, if possible, still farther illii^tvatei hf. a few ^i- 
ihtudes borrowed from tl^e' optical sci^ce* HielatUbr 
4nay be conceived as a plain minx>ri cwfaich &ithfally 
reflects tiie object in colour, » fig^^u^) size, and pbstm^e. 
Wit, on the cohtrary, iVoteus- like^tratlsfbrms itself lA- 
to a variety of shapes. It is now 4 cobve^ 9|>BCuUim, 
ii;^ich ^[ves a just r^pr^sefttatioa in ifoemand cd^ifx, 
b«U:^i4th£bl seduces the-. g<;ff atest. ^objegte {q };h^.4ni3st 
despicable littleness ; nQWia'QQllcave speculum, which 
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swells the .smailest triflds to an enormous magnitude ; 
now again a* speciiltim of a cylindriGal, a conical, or 
an irregtilar makfe, which,' though in colour, and e- 
ven in attitude, it reflects a pretty strong resemblance, 
widely varies the proportions. Humour, when w^e 
consider the contrariety of its effects, contempt 'and 
laughter, (which constitute what in one word is term, 
ed derision) to that sympathy and love often produ- 
ced by the pathetic, 'may in respect of these be aptly 
compared to a concave mirror, when the object is 
placed beyond the focus ; in which case it appears by 
reflection, both diminished and inverted, circum- 
stances which happily adumbrate the contemptible 

and the ridiculous. 

■* . s 

SECT. HL....Of ridifxde. 

Tub intontipn of raising a laugh, is ejth^ merely tP 
divert by.tfe^t gr^tefpl titill?ition \vWch it ^Kcites, or 
to influence the <)piiiions swd flurpo^es of the hean^cs, 
fe this ^Iso, tl^ r^ibJe facuky, when suitably direct- 
erf, hath oft^fl proved a very pot^^t engine. Wh^n 
this is the view f>f the speaker. «i«; there 'is always an 
ak af r^asopiftg <3onveyed un4€r that species of ima- 
gery, narration, or description, which stimul^t^s laugh* 
t/ss, these, thus bjended, obtgip the appellation of 
HMQlAe^t the poi^flaijey of which h^-th a similar efiect, 
iafuliifi suhj0<;t$, to th^t produpe4 by what is called 

the yefo«^we«t m ^kmn m^mv^nm^ matter^. 
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rent methods pursued by the two famous Latia ^ti- 
rists^ Juvenal aad Horace. The one decl^ms, the o- 
ther derides. Accordingly, as Dryden justly observes f > 
vice is the quarry of the former, folly of the latter J- 
Thus, of the three graver forms, the aim, whether a- 
vowed or latent, always is, or ought to be, the \m^^ 
provement of morals ; of the three lighter, the refine- 
ment of manners §. But though the latter have for 
their peculiar object manners, m the limited and di8^ 
tinctive sense of that word, they may, with proprife-*. 
ty^ admit many things which directly conduce to the 
advancement of morals, and ought never to admit ^ 



f Origin and progress of Satire. 
X The differences and relations to be found in the several £brms 
of poetry mentioned, may be more concisely marked by the fol- 
lowing scheme, which brings them under the view at once. 

Serious. Facetious. 



francy — orcat -j 3 — i.utic -| ^ ^wsmu- rNarnitor. 
Passion-Trage- I g^^Come- * g-^| ' Confor-§ I Representer. 



' will —High r a — Low f 9-— « J >'cr8u^-JS ] Reasoner. 



§ 'These observations will enable us to understand that id tke 
poet, 

» Ridiculum acri ^ 

Fortius et melius magnaa plerum(|ue secat resi* Hor« 
Great and signal, it must be owned, are the effects of ridicutej, 
but the subject must always a^pe^ tQ the ridtculer, and to thoise. 
affected by his pleasantry, under the notion of littleness and fa* 
tility, twQ essential requisites ia the object of contempt and .risi-' 
bility. 
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xcf Xiun^^-jsioi^^ Virtue is 

of piiwarjr importance, both^fca: the iappiAess of in- 
-dividuals, and' for the wellrbejng of society ^ an ex^er^ 
temalpoU^h is at best but a secondary accomplish- 
ment, ornamental indeed when it adds a lustre to yir- 
toei permcioiis when it serves only to embellish pro- 
fligacy, and in itself eprnparatirely of but little conser 
queace, eithei; to private or to public felicity ^. . 

r . , -M .-.,^.», ., » <mwm, | i,i ii 1 1 ' ,11 , ,111 , ,*• ff - r .ii ' .i I i« ..i..;.»:Si 

'* Whether this attention has been always given to morals, par- 
ticularly in comedy, must be leiEt to the determination of those 
who are niost conversant in that species of sceitic repTcscntatronS. 
One hiiy, iiowever, venture to prognosticate, that if in anjr period 
it shan 'become fe^lidhi^leto shew no t^drd'to virttte in soch cixl- 
femdnnMlift^,. if thfe'hiro of the pieces a finevgentlemin, to be suc^, 
ad<»&ed as^ usual with aU the siti|>ei:£ckl aiid exterior .grasses whiqh 
the poet can confer,, and crowned with success in the end, shall be 
an unprincipled libertine, a man of more spirit, forsooth, than to 
be checked in his pursuits by the restraints of religioii, by 'a regattt 
to the co^ifxrWti rights of mankind, or by the laws of hospitaiity an& 
private 'friendship, which w^re aceounfted sacited '^alttioiig 'PaJ;sm5 
stiid tho^ whtoi l^e ^eiibifiinite Burbaidatis \ then, indeed, the 
sta|ge yn^ l|ect>mk <meretytl!^ school of .g^kntify andr intrigue > thi- 
thei^ theyoxith of both sexes will resort, -and will not resort in vaio, 
in order to get rid. of that troublesome companion, modesty, intended 
by providence as a guard to virtue, and a check against licentious- 
ness 5 there vice will soon learn to pfovide herself in a proper stock 
of effi:<Snte*7, and a sttittAjle^address -for efectiutg her designs, and 
tiiUtt^pblfig soveif: i£ia>ceCLce \ then, in €ne, /if reU^on, virtue, ^riiv- 
c^dc|. e^9ity, .gkalEtodb,' aiid good laith,'are tiot empty sounds, 
the mge will psdte the greatest, of nuisances, and deserve to be 
styled,, the. principal corrupter of the age* Whether such anaera 
hath ever happened ia the history of the theatre, in this or ahy o* 
ther country, or is likely to happen, I do not t^ke up(^n me to 'de- 
cide. 
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Another temavkable difference^ the only i?«rhich 
remains to be observed, between the yhetnent or cx)n- 
tentious and the derisive, consists in the manner of 
conducting them. As in each there is a mixture of 
argument, this in the former ought, in appearance at 
least, to have the ' ascendant, but not in the latter. 
The attack of the declaimer B^djrect and open;, argu- 
ment therefore is his avowed aim. Oii the contrary, 
the passions which he excites, ought never to appear 
to the auditors as the effects of his intention and ad- 
dress, but both in him and them, as the native, the un- 
avoidable consequences of the subject treated, and ojf 
that conviction wliich his reasoning produces in the 
understanding. Although, in fact, he intends to move 
his auditory, he only declaT^s his purpose to convince 
them. To reverse this method, and profess an iriSen- 
4tion to work upon their passions, would be in effect 
to tell them that he meant to impQse , upon their un- 
derstandings, and to bias them by his art, and conse- 
quently, would be to warn them to be on their guard 
against him. Nothing is better founded than the 
famous aphorism of rhetoricians, that the perfection of 
art consists in concealing art *. On the other hand> 
the assault of him who ridicule?,, is from its very na- 
ture covert and oblique* What we profess to f^on^ 
temn, we sco^e' to confute* It is on this actxmnt 
that the reasoning in ridicule, if at all delicate, i^ al- 
ways conveyed under a species of disgiiise. Nay, 
sometimes, which is more astonishing, the contempt 
itself seems to be dissembled, and the*^ rallier assumes 



♦ Artis est celare artem, 



j 
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dn air of arguing grawlyin defence of that which he 
{actually exposeth as ridiculous. Hence, undoubted^ 
ly, it proceeds, that a serious manner commonly adds 
energy to a joke. The fact, however, is, that in this 
case the very dissiniulation is dissembled. He would 
not have yoU think him in earnest, though he affects 
the appearance of it ; knowing that otherwise his end 
would be frustrated. He wants that yon should per-» 
ceive that he is disseillbling, which no real dissemblet 
ever wanted, it is, indeed, this circumstance alone^ 
which distiftguishes an iwnical expression from a lie, 
Accordingly, through the thinness of .the Yeil employ- 
ed, he takes care that the sneer shall be discovered. 
You are quickly made to perceive his aim, by means 
of the strange arguments he produces, the absurd 
consequences he draws, the odd embarrasments, which 
id his personated character he is involved in, and 
the still odder methods he takes to disentangle him- 
self. In this manner doctrines and practiced are 
treated. When ex:posed by a continued run of kony; a 
way of refutatidn which bears a strong analogy to 
that species of demonstration termed by mathemati- 
cians, apagogical, as reducing the adversary to what 
is contradictory or impractible. This niethod seems to 
have been introduced first into rtioral subjects, and etn-> 
ployed with success, by the father df ancient wisdom, 
Socrates* As the attack of ridicule, whatever form 
it adopts, is always indirect, that cf irotiy may be said 
to be reverted. It resembles the manner o£ fighting 
ascribed to the ancient Parthians, Who were'ever more 
formidable in flight than in onset; who looked' to-* 

Vol. L E i 
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wards, one qu^itlxr^ and 'fougkit: towards ths: Oppcj^t^j 
^ whose bodies moved in ooje direction; a»d;tfa$irjdi*rpw^ 
in the contrary *. ' /. t 

It remains ioofv? to confirm and illustrate thisbra^icb 
of the theory, by. suitable exainpfes. And» not to 
tojcumber the reader with a needless mnltiplidty of 
excerptions, 1 shalV first recur to tbos^ already prt?du^ 
ced. The first, second, and fifth passages from Butler, 
the first from Pope, thq first from: Young,. w4 the 
quotation from the Dispensary, though witty^.h^V^e np 
ridicule in them. Their whole aim is to diVeit by 
• the oddness of; the imagery. This merits a. QatefUi 
•and particular attention;, a^^on the accuracy of our 
coneeptkms here, depends, in a gr^t measure,, our 
forming a just notion of the relation which ridicule 
bears to wit, and of the distinction that subsists bet- 
ween them. Let this, therefore, be carefully remem- 
bered, that where, nothing reprehensible, or supposed 
to be reprehensible^ either in conduct or in s^itiment* 
is struck at, . there is properly no satire, (or, as it i$ 
sometimes teriiied. emphatically enough, pointed wit^ 
and consequently no ridicule. 

Tii£ epcample that first clahns a particular notice 
here, h one from Young^s Satires 

Hcaltli clviefly keeps, an Athiest in the dark. 

« ' I ll lit r . -irj't i , .i i .. r, -f^T > » . hi -TTrtTrte a^tef^^; 



» Partly , , ■ ti . j,. . p erh^rrcscit. Hon 
Rdeutcmque fuga Parthum versisque sagitti*. • Virg. 
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Tli^'NV5ttifc^s$ tff this passage was already illustrated, 
1 ihall lrifc^V; cM^ba^oiir to shew the ^rgurtient ccuth^d 
tmder it, b6th whith together constitute th'efidicul^. 
^* Athtism is unreasoh^ble." Why ? " The Atheist 
** neither fotiods his unbelief oh reasbn, hot Will at- 
" tend tb it 'Was tvtrtn Infidel in health convinced 
*' by redsqhihg ; bt- did he ^ver in sickness need to be 
' " Reasoned- \vith on this subject ? The truth then is, 
*' that the daring principles of the libertine are solely 
•* slif^rted by the yigbuf and healthiness of his coii- 
** stitutidh, Vhiih incline hirn to pleasure," thought- 
•Messness, aW presuttiptioii ; accordingly you find, 
" that when this foundation is subverted, the whole 
" fabric of Infidelity falls to pieces/' There is rarely, 
however, so much of argument in ridicule, as may 
be discovered in this passage. Generally, as was ob - 
served already, it is but hinted in a single word or 
phrase, or appears to be glanced at occasionally, with- 
out any direct intention. Thus, in the third quota- 
tion from Butler, there Is an oblique thrust at Ho- 
mer, jfop his manner of recurring so often in poems of 
so. great dignity, to such mean and trifling epithets. 
The. fourth and the sixth satirize the particular fana- 
tical practice, and fanatical opinion, to which they 
refer- To assign a preposterous motive to an action, 
or to produce an absurd argument for. an* opinion, is 
an innuendo, that no good motive or argutnent can 
be given *. The citations from the Rape of the Lock 



* We have an excellent specimen of this soft of ridicule, in 
Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, B. xv. C. 5. where the practice 

E2 of 
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are no otherwise t6 be considered as ridicule, than as 
a lively exhibitioii of some follies, either in disposition 
or behaviour, is the strongest dissuasive from imitat- 
ing them. In this way humour rarely fai]s to have 
some raillery in it, in like manner, as the pathetic 
often persuades without argument, which^ when ob- 
vious, is supplied by the judgment of the hearer*. 
The second example seems intended to disgrace the 
petty quaintness of a fop's manner, and the emptiness 
of his conversation, as being a huddle of oatlis and 
nonsense. The third finely satirizes the value which 
the ladies too' often put upon the merest trifles. To 
these I ^hall add one instance more from Hudibras, 
where it is said of priests arid exorcists, 

Sopplicd with spirhual provision, 
And magazines of amm\inition, 
With crosses, relics, crucifixes, / 
Beads, pictures, rosaries, and plxes, 
The tools of working out salvation, 
By mere mechanic operation f. 
* 

The reasoning here is suflSciently insinuated by the 
happy application of a few Words, such as mechanic 
tools to the work of salvation ; crosses, relics; beads. 



of Europeans in enslaving" the negroes, is ironically justified, in a 
manner which docs honour to the author's humanity and lovfe of 
justipe, at the same- time that it displays a happy talent in lidioule. 
* Ridicule resulting from a simple, but humorous narration, is' 
finely illustrated in the first ten or twelve provincial letters. 
..f Part III. Canto i.. 
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pictures, and otHcr such trmfipery, to spiritual' ^r6& 
vision. The justness of the representation' of their 
practice, together with the niafaifest incongruity \>f 
the things, supply us at once with the wit and the 
argument. There is in this poem a great deal of ri- 
dicule ; but the author's quarry is the frantic excesses 
of enthusiasm, and the base artifices of hypocrisy; 
he very rarely, as in the above passage, points to thfe 
idiot gew-gaws of superstition. 1 shall only add one 
instance from Pope, which has something peculiar lA 
it, 

Thenr ^gUng tlius, ** And ^m I now threescore ? 

** 4ih^ why, ye gods ! shonld two and two i(ia)c£ four * ?**- 

This, though not in the narrative, but in' the drama- 
tic style, is more witty than humorous. The absur- 
dity of the exclamation in the second line is too gross 
to be natural to any but a rnadman, ^^'d therefore 
hath not humour. Nevertheless, its resemblance to 
the conrmon complaint of old age contaiiied in the 
first, of which it may be called the analysis, re^nlders 
it at once both an ingenious exhibition of 9«;c1i conil 
plaint iti its real import, and an argument of its' 'folly. 
But notwithstanding this example, it hbWs in giehT?- 
ral, that wh6n any thing; nonsensical in principle is tb 
be assailed by ridicule, the "natural ally of re^sdn is 
wit; when any extravagance or impropriety in con- 
duct, humout seldom fails to be of the confederacy. 
It may be further observed, that the ~wor5s banter 

•••'■> Dunciad. '• ' '•' '■•''''' '> '^"" • 
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d^ fy^ibfryzre also u^ ^ ^ig^ify ??fJ4<^W. of.^ c^t^ 
t^ip fqvm, ^pjJied* in4^ed> more coB^Wonijrto prgC;. 
tkr^ thaa opinions, an4 oft^nerto th^ Uttl^ pq^gJU^ 
$it|es of ia^ividuals^ tbaii to th^ 4istinguishing c^fy 
tottn^ Of ysages of ^ects ^nd parties. The only difr 
f§Tpjif^%iQ ineaning^ as far ^^ X have rfin^irked, b^r 
tv^?n the two t^rms^ is that the first .generally de- 
pojt^& a, coarser, the $e^on4 ^ fin^^ §or( of rj^icuk ; 
ths fbrrpf^r prevails mo^ ^in<Mig the I^w^r cl^s^s ot 
ttie ppjppk, the letter oiily s^^png pcra^jps^ of breeds- 

I SHABL conclade this chapter with obsferving, that 
though the gayer and micn-e faimliar eloqutehce now 
explained, may ofton pxoperlyj ^S; wa? ife^majflfedr be- 
fore, be ad^niitted into public orations on subject? qf 
consequencp,. such, for iijstar\ce, as are delivered ki 
the senatejojc.at the b^ and even. ,sqme|ttipes, though 
more sparingly, on the bje^nch ; it is sddojm^or never of 
service in those y^hicb Qcripefrom the pulpit^ J^tis true, 
that ^ air of ridicule, ip^^^^proving or,dis3ij»ding, by 
ycpdering opinions or practices pontemptiWo, hath oc- 
c^ianally b?en attempted with approbation, bjf preaoh- 
ors of great nam^. I caij only say, that when this 
airy inanner is employed, it requiijes to be ijoanaged 
with the greatest care aipd delicacy, tha.(( it may not 
degetxerate into ^ strain but ill adapted to so serious 
^ occupation. For the reveiyence of the place, the 
^avity of the function, the sol^P[inity of woifship, tlie 
severity of the precepts, and the importance of the 
motives of religion j aJbove aH, the awful presence of 
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Cfod/ wfiJi a ^se of^hich 'th€ mmd, when occupi- 
ed in ti^giotts '^xetfeiies, bd^Ht eminently to be im- 
pre^d ;'^ll'these-sefem iittiirly incompatible with the 
levity of iridicul^: They render jesting impertinence, 
mid * laiijghtet madness. ' Therefore, any thing in 
frffeaching which might provoke this emotion, would 
jostly be deemed ah unpardonable offence against both 

^ety and decorum. 

.. . • ." '-. ■ " " ;; i.. ,'.... 

Iwtlieiiwo precedift^ chapters I have considered 
the natune of oratory in general, its various forms, 
whether arising fibm difference in the object, under- 
standing, imagination, passion, will; or in the sub- 
ject, eminent and severe, light and frivolous, with 
flieir respective ends and characters. Under thesd are 
included all the primary and characteristioal qualities 
of whatever can pertinently find a place either in 
writing ot in discourse, or can truly be termed fine 
in the one, or eloquent in the other. 



CHAR HI, 

The doctrine of the preceding chapter defended. 

BsFOiti I proceed to another topic, it will perhdps 
be thought proper to inquire how far the theory now* 
•kid dowA and expkihed, coincides with the doctrines' 
(m this article to be found in the waitings of philoso- 
phers and critics. Not that I think such inquiries an4 

»4 
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discussions alway3 necessary ; on the contrary, I im^ 
gine, they often tend but to embarass the reader, by 
distracting his attention to a multiplicity of objects, 
^nd so to darken and perplex a plain question. This 
is particularly the case on those points on which there 
hath be^n a variety of jarring sentimetits. The sim.- 
plestwayand the most perspicupus, ^id generally 
that which best promotes the discovery of truth, is to 
give as distinct and methodical a delineation as possi- 
ble of one's own ideas, together with, the grounds on 
which they are founded, and to leave it to the doubts 
ful reader (who thinks it worth the trouble) to cqm* 
pare the theory with the systems of other writers, and 
then to judge for himself, I am not, however, so te- 
nacious of this method, as not to aljow, that it may 
s^apetimes, with advantage, be departed from. This 
hplds especially when the sentiments of an author are 
opposed by inveterate prejudices in the reader, arising 
from contrary opinions early imbibed, or from an ex^ 
cessive deference to venerable names and ancient au^ 
thorities. 

SECT. /, — Aristotle^ s account of the ridiculous 
explained. 

Some, on a superficial view, may imagine, that the 
doctrine above expounded is opposed by no less au- 
thority than that of Aristotle. If it were, I should npt 
think that equivalent to a demonstration of its falsity. 
But let us hear ; Aristotle hath observed, that " the 
*^ ridiculous implies something deformedj^ and cp9isi§tsi 
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" in those smaller faults, which arc neither painful nor 
" pernicious^ but unbeseeming : thus a face excites 
" laughter wherein there is deformity and distortion 
^ wiAout pain." ' For my part,^ nothing can appear 
more coincident than this, as far as it goes, with the 
principles which I have endeavoured to establish. 
The Stagyrite here speaks of ridicule, not of laughter 
in general, and not of every sort of ridicule, but solely 
of the ridiculous in manners, of which he hath in few 
words given a very apposite description. To take no- 
tice of any other laughable object, would have been 
foreign to his purpose. Laughter is not his theme, 
but comedy, and laughter only so far as comedy is 
concerned with it. Now, the concern of comedy 
reaches no farther than that kind of ridicule, which, 
as I s^d, relates to manners. The very words with 
which the above quotation is introduced, evince the 
truth of this. " Comedy," says he, " is, as we remark- 
*' ed, an imitation of things that are amiss ; yet it does 
" not level at every vice *." He had remarked, in 
the preceding chapter, that its means of correction are 
" not reproach, but ridicule f ." Nor does the clause 
in the end of the sentence, concerning a countenance 
which raises laughter, in the least invalidate what I 
have now affirmed ; for it is plain, that this is suggest- 

* The whole passage runs thus : 'H ds xMUMiui, f5-«», «<r^ wjetf^Uy 

fiet(ltMi^ iff Uf^vf ra yiAdMy T{orA»7*F tuv^i^f n x»t itw^tifc^m tinv 
^wnis* Poet. 5, 

f Ov ^S7S9«(XA« T6 ytXmf i^t^irm^tn 

Voi.1, 
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ed in the way of similitude, to illustrate what he had 
advanced, and not as a particular instance of the po- 
sition he had laid down, For we can never suppose 
that he would have called distorted features ***a cer- 
tain fault or slip *,*' and still less that he would have 
specified this, as what might be corrected by the^rt 
of the comedian. As an instance, therefore, it would 
have confuted his definition, and shewn that his ac- 
count of the object of laughter must be erroneous, 
since this emotion may be excited, as appears fix)m 
the example produced by himself, where there is no- 
thing faulty or vicious in any kind or degree. As an 
illustration, it was extremely pertinent. It shewed 
that the ridiculous in manners (which was all that his 
definition regarded) was, as far as the different nature 
of the things would permit, analogous to the laugh- 
able in other subjects, and that it supposed an incon- 
gruous combination, where there is nothing either ca- 
lamitous or destructive. But that in other objects un- 
connected with either character or conduct, with ei- 
ther the body or the soul, there might not be images 
or exhibitions presented to the mind, which would na- 
turally provoke laughter, the philosopher hath no- 
where, as far as 1 know, so much a? insinuated. . 

SECT. II.....Hobbcs*s account o/* laughter examined. 

From the founder of the Peripatetic school, let us 
descend to the philosopher of Malmesbury, who hath 
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dfefimJdtlnu^i* M a sj^dfa^ gliQpy. arisii^ from a $ud- 
*^ den ccirH^eptJ0n C^' ^ym qmioency in ourselv^ by 
-** CQii^parisw with the infirmity- gf otl^^rs, pr with our 
♦• Q^riifewieriy f?' Thi^ ^cco^nt is, | ackjHowledg€. 
incompatible -with that given m the preceding pages, 
aBtdj; 'm n^y jadgmeut, r-esi^lta entiFply from a view of 
the subjjct^ which is.in= $pme respect pj^rtia^» and in 
somere^ct fajs^. It is. in aonie respect partial :— 
Whettl^ugbteir.is produced, by ridieqje, it is, doubt- 
Jcffi^jaccompaDiedwithsbmcdjcfgijeecrfcoptempt. Ri- 
4iciilc,? as. hath be«i observed already, luis) a double 
,0peratiQ0> first on the fancy, by presenling'to it such 
a gK>up'. w constitutes 9 la^gfeable object; ;, secondly, 
on the pa^sipni; mentioned, by exhibiting^ absurdity in 
hvniiafi cbartctei > in priwiptes or . in conduct ; and 
cont^tiftpt ^Iweys it^pliej si sena^ of superiority. No 
wondftr.theit that one Jlkes tipt to be ridiculed or 
laughfed: at. N$w, it is this union which is the great 
3Q\fi-ce. of thi&iauthor's error, and of 1m atjtribuiting to 
one of the «®ociated principles, from an imperfect 
view of the subject, what is purely the efiect of the 
other, 

For, that the emotion called laughter, doth not re- 
^t 6^p[»; th^^ioea^empti but sc^ely from, the percep- 
^oac^ odjiity .with whit:h the passion i& occasionally, 
Ipt Be^e?^.?i^^. <;omibined, is manifest from the folr 
J0^^g' Cj^l'i^M^Dations. Fir^, contempt may be raised 
iiii % y«i05 high> dbgie^» both apdiienly andunexpect- 

* Human Nafof«, Chap. IX. J 13. 
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edly, without producing the least tendehcy to feugti^ 
Of this instances have been given alrec^dy from Bo- 
Engbroke and Swift, and innumerable others wUl oc- 
cur to those who are conversant in tlhe^writings of 
those authors. Secondly, laughtet^ttfay ti, attd is 
daily produced by the perception of incoiogtuous? as- 
■sociation, when there is no contempt: And this shews 
that Hobbes's view of the matter is false as well as 
partial. " Men," says he," laugh at jests,' the !wit 
" whereof always consisteth in the elegant discovering 
" and conveying to our minds some absurdity of ^6. 
" ther *." I maintain, that men also laughv^t jests, 
the wit whereof doth not consist in discovering' :any 
absurdity of another; for all jests do A^dt ccMjae with«- 
in his description. On a careful pei*usal ^df the' fore- 
going sheets, the reader will find that them hpith^been 
several instances of this kind produbed dlirea^, tti 
which it hath been observed, that there is tritf^bijc-no 
ridicule. I shall bring but one other insrtarice.o Ma- 
ny have laughed at the queemess of the Gdmparisoii 
in these lines, , . : ■ . . 

For rhime the rudder is of verses. 

With which, like sUps, they steer their courses f j . 

who never dreamt that there was any person or^arty, 
practice or opinion, derided in them. But as peo- 
ple are often very ingenious in their manner of d^ 
fending a favourite hypothesis, if any* admirer df the 
Hobbesian philosophy should pretend to disccEver some 



Ibid. f .HWibras, Part I, Canto i. 
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class oi men whom the poet here meant to ridicule, 
he ought to coqsider, that if any one hath been tick- 
kd with the passage to whom the same thought never 
occurred,. ^hat single instance would be sufficient to 
snbvert the doctrine, as it should show that there 
may be laughter, where there is no triumph or glory- 
ingoyer ajjy^ody, and consequently no conceit of 
one-s own sijiperiprity. So that there maybe, and often 
is, bothjConteip[ipt without laughter, and laughter with- 
out cc^tempt.. 

Bjesidjes, where wit is really pointed, which con- 
stitutes^jrid^cule, that it is not from what gives the con- 
ceit of ,ojl^: ^\vn eminence by comparison, but purely 
from tjie^pdd assemblage of ideas, that the laughter 
springs, ist evident from this, that if you make but a 
trifling alteration on the expfessicm, so as to destroy 
the wit (whith often turns on a very little circum- 
stance), without altering the real import of the sen- 
tence, (^ thing not only possible but easy) you will 
produce the same opinion, and the same contempt ; 
and copsequently will give the same subject of tri- 
umph, yet without the least tendency to laugh : and 
conversely, . *in reading a well-writen satire, a man 
may be much diverted by the wit, whose judgement 
is not convinced by the ridicule or insinuated argu- 
ment, and vfhp^^e f9rn3i^r esteem of the object is not* 
in thejie^fJi pi^pajij^d^, .j[rjdeed, men's telling their 
own blAjn4firs, - even, blundevs recently committed, 
and laughing .at theip, a thing ^i^ot uncommon in very 
risij^k .^isppsitions,. \^ utterly inexplicable on Hobbes's 
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system. For, to ^ofi^Wfer tUfe thin^ ^kfymth'ikg^ 
to the laugher hiJA^If, thtire is to Kitti hd siubjfeet o# 
glorying, that, is^ n«t -cbtiiiterb^Mced by a* ' tjfqiial 
subject of hiMiiilkticyn, (hi^ beihg botliihe '^ifsbti 
liau]^ing and thfe ^hdn laug^hed a*) ^d theii tWa 
subjects tnust destroy cme another. With' rtgatd tor 
others, he appears^ rifely under theftotfAn iif infeVio*! 
ity, as the person triumphed over; Inde^, as in ricS- 
cule, agreeably to the doc'trine here prbpoc^fided^ thiirfi 
is always some degree, often but a very slight degree 
of contempt ; it is not every character, 1 acknowledge, 
that is fond of presenting to bthete such' sabjiect^'of 
mirth. Wherever one shews aproneries^ to it, it is 
demoilstrable that on that person, sdciBllitly cfhl the Idve 
of laughter have much greatet' influence, th^ vaAWy 
0^ self-conceit : since, for the sake of sharing with 
others in the joyous* entertainment, hfe cih siAmit to 
the mortifying circumstance of being the iubjeet. 
This, .however, is in effect no more than enjdying 
the street which predomiilates, notwithstahdiiig a:* 
little of the bitter with Which it is mingled, llie 
laugh in this case is so fer fr&m being expressive of the 
passiorii, that it is produced in spite of passion, wfefch 
operates against it, and if strong enoughs would effec- 
tually restrain it. 

But it is impossible that there could be any en- 
joyment to him on the other hypothesis, which makes 
the laughter merely the expteisioh of a triumph, oc- 
casibned by the "sudden display of one's owta coni^i^i. 
tive excellence, a triumph in which the person derid- 
ed could not partake. In this case, on the contrary. 
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he Tomt uodtnibtcidly sustaih ther pbrt, of the -weeper* 
(according to the acdwmat which 'the saime author hath 
given of that opposite passion *, as he calls it) and 
" suddenly fall out With himself, t* the siiddea cdn- 
" ceptian of defect;" Ten si^ppp^e that^ person iii 
bughing etjjoys'thc contempt of himself as a mattertrf 
exnll^tioh oyer jais o^n infirmity, i^ of a piece with 
Cowlfcy^s d*8crfption of envy exa^eratcd to absnrdityv 
whereiat she is sbid i / 

To enyy at the praise herself had won f . 

In the same way, a iriiser mby be said to grudge the 
money that hiinseifhath got, or a glutton the repasts; 
for the lust of praise as much tiermiHiates in seF, as ava- 
rice or gluttony. It i» a strange sort of theory which 
makes tihe frustration of a pjtssfcn, and the gratification,' 
the same thing. 

As to the remark, that wit is not the only c^use of 
this emotion, that men laugh at indecencies and mis- 
chances ; nothing is more certain/ A well-dressed' 
man falling into the kennel, will raise in the spectators 
a peal of laughter. Sut this confirms, instead of weak-' 
ening, the doctrine here laid down. The genuine' 
object is always things grouped together, in which 
there is some striking ^tmsuitableness. tte effect is 
much the same, whether the things themselves are pre- 
sented to the senses by external accident, or the ideas 
rf them are prfe^ente^ to the imagination by wit and 

* Hobbe's Hum. Nat. Chap. ix. § 14. 
f Davideis^ Book I. 
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humour ; though it? fetidiity^ with the latfc^c that the 
subject of eloquence is concerned. - 

In regard to Hobbes*s system, I shall only remark 
furtiier, that, ac^oMing to it,*a very risible man, and a 
very self-conceited supercilious man^' should imply the 
same character, yet, in fact, perhaps no two chatactets 
more rarely meet in the same person. Pride, and con- 
tempt, its usual attendant, considered in themselves, 
are unpleasant passions, and tend to make men fasti- 
dious, always finding ground to be dissatisfied with 
their situat^pns; an^' t^kf comply. Accordingly, 
those who are n3os;t,,a4dic?t©dJtQj tixese passions, are 
not generally the happiest of ;fliortals. . .It is only when 
the last of th^se hath ;gqtten fb?:an allqy^;^ considera- 
ble share of sensibility in regard ito,wit and, humour, 
which serves both to moderate and to sweeten, tl^ pas- 
sion, that it can be termed in any degree sociable or 
agreeable. It hath been often rema^rkpd of very.proud 
persons, that they disdain to laugh, as thinking that it 
derogates from* their dignity, and levels them too much 
with the common herd. The merriest people, on the 
contrary, are the least suspected of being haughty arid 
contemptuous people. The . company of the former is 
generally as muph.courted as that of the latter is shun- 
ned. To refer ourselves to such universal observations^ 
is to appeal to the common sense qf] mankind. , How 
admirably is the height of pride and arrogance touch- 
ed in the character which, Caesar gives of Qassius ! 



-He loves no plays 



As thou dost, Antony j he hears no music, 
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Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mock'd himself, and scomM his spirit^ 
1 hat could be mov'd to smile at any thing *. 

I should not have been so particular in the refutation 
of the English philosopher's system in regard to laugh- 
ter, had I not considered a careful discussion of tjiis 
question, as one of the best means of developing som* 
of the radical principles of this inquiry. 



CHAR IV, 

Of the relation which Eloquence hears to Logic and to 
Grammar. 

In contemplating a human creature, the most na- 
tural division of the subject is the common division in- 
to soul and body, or into the living principle of per- 
ception and of action, and that system of material or- 
gans, by which the other receives information from 
without, and is enabled to exert its powers, both for 
its own benefit and for that of the species. Analo- 
gous to this, there are two things in every discourse 
which principally claim our attention, the sense and 
the expression ; or, in other words, the thought, and 
the symbol by which it is communicated. These may 
be said to constitute the soul and the body of an ora- 
tion, or indeed, of whatever is signified to another by 
language. For, as in man, each of these constituent 



• Shakespeare's Julius Csesar. 

Vol. I. F 
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parts hath its distinctive attributes, and as the perfec- 
tion of the latter consisteth in its fitness for serving 
the purposes of the former, so it is precisely with those 
two essential parts of every speech, the sense and the 
^pres^ipn. Now it is by the sense that rhetoric holds 
ol" logic, and by the ejcpre^sion that she holds cf 

The sole and ultimate end of logic, is the eviction 
c^ tfutby one important end of eloquence ; though, as 
appears from the first chapter, neither the sole, nor 
always the ultimate, is the conviction of the hearers. 
Pure logic regards only the subject, which is examin- 
ed solely for the sake of information. Truth, as such, 
is the proper aim of the examiner. Eloquence not 
only considers the subject, but also the speaker and 
the hearers, and both the subject and the speaker for 
the sake of the hearers, or ratherf for the sake of the 
effect intended to be produced in them. Now to con- 
vince the hearers, is always either proposed by the orator 
as his end in addressing them, orsupposed to accompany 
the accomplishment of his end. Of the five sorts of dis- 
courses above mentioned, there are only two wherein 
conviction is the avowed purpose. One is that ad- 
dressed to the understanding, in which the speaker 
proposeth to prove some position disbelieved or doubt- 
ed by the hearers ; the other is that which is calculat- 
ed to influence the will, and persuade to a certain 
conduct ; for it is by convincing the judgment, that 
he proposeth to interest the passions, and fix the reso- 
solution. As to the three other kinds of discourses 
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enumerated, whiqh address the understanding, the 
ismginatkm, and the {iascions, conviction, though not 
the end, ought erer to accompany the accomplish- 
ment of the end. It ii never formally proposed as an 
Old, where there are not supposed to be previous 
doubts or errors to conquer. But when due attention 
is not paid to it, by a proper management of the sub^ 
ject, doubts, disbehef, and mistake, will be raised by 
tte discourse itself, where there were none before, and 
these will not fail to obstruct the speaker's end, what- 
ever it be. In explanatory discourses^ which are of 
all kinds the simplest, there is a certam precision of 
manner which ought to pervade the whole, and which, 
though not in the form of argument, is not the less 
satisfactory, since it carries internal evidence along 
with it. In harangues pathetic or panegyrical, in or- 
der that the hearers may be moved or pleased, it is 
of great consequence to impress them with the belief 
of the reality of the subject. Nay, even in those per- 
formances where truth, in regard to the individual 
fects related, is neither sought nor expected, as in 
some sorts of poetry, and in romance, truth still is an 
object to the mind, the general truths regarding cha- 
lacter, manners, and incidents. When these are pre- 
served, the piece may be justly denominated true, con- 
sidered as a picture of life ; though false, considered a$ a 
narrative of particular events. And even these un- 
true events must be counterfeits of truth, and bear its 
image ; for in cases wherein the proposed end can be 
tendered consistent with unbelief, it cannot bef ren- 

F2 
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dered compatible with incredibility. Thus, in order 
to satisfy the mind, in most cases, truth, and in every 
case, what bears the semblance of truth, must be pre- 
sented to it. This holds equally, whatever be the 
declared aim of the speaker. I need scarcely add, 
that to prove a particular point, it is often occasionally 
necessary, in every sort of discourse, as a subordinate 
end conducive to the advancement of the principal. 
V If then it is the business of logic to evince the truth, 
to convince an auditory, which is the province of elo- 
quence, is but a particular application of the logician's 
art. As logic therefore forges the arms which elo- 
quence teacheth us to wield, we must first have re- 
course to the former, that, being made acquainted 
with the materials of which her weapons and armour 
are severally made, we may know their respective 
strength and temper, and when and how each is to 
be used. 

Now, if it be by the sense or soul of the discourse 
that rhetoric holds of logic, or the art of thinking and 
reasoning, it is by the expression or body of the dis- 
course, that she holds of grammar, or the art of con- 
veying our thoughts, in the words of a particular lan- 
guage. The observation of one analogy naturally 
suggests another. As the soul is of heavenly extrac- 
tion, and the body of earthly, so the sense of the dis- 
course ought to have its source in the invariable na- 
ture of truth and right ; whereas the expression can 
derive its energy only from the arbitrary conventions 
of men, sources as unlike, or rather as widely difFc- 
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rent, as the breath of the Almighty and the dust of 
the earth. In every region of the globe, we may 
fioon discover, that people reel and argue much in the 
same manner, but the speech of one nation is quite 
unintelligible to another. The art of the logician is 
accordingly, in some sense, universal, the art of the 
granunarian is always particular and local. The rules 
of argumentation laid down by Aristotle, in his Ana- 
lytics, are of as much use for the discovery of truth 
.in Britain or in China, as they were in Greece ; but 
Priscian's rules of inflection and construction, can as- 
sist us in learning no language but Latin. In pro- 
priety there cannot be such a thing as. an universal 
grammar, unless there were such a thing as an uni- 
versal language. The term hath sometimes, indeed, . 
been apphed to a collection of observations on the 
similar analogies that have been discovered in all 
tongues, ancient and modern, known to the authors 
of such collections. I do not mention this hberty i^i 
the use of the term with a view to censure it. In the 
appUcation of technical or learned words, aq author 
hath greater scope, than in the application of those 
which are in more frequent use, and is only then 
thought censurable, when he expos^th himself to be 
misunderstood. But it is to my purpose to observe, 
that as such collections convey th^ knowledge of no 
tongue whatever, the. name grammar y when applied 
to them, is used in a sense quite different from that 
which it has in the common acceptation ; perhaps as 
different, though the subject be language, as when it 
is applied to a system of geography. 

^3 
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Now the gtatnmatieal att hath its ccMtiptetiofi in 
syntax ; the Oratorical, as far as tht b6dy ot expres- 
sion is concierned, in style. Syntax regards only the 
Composition of many w)rds into one sentence ; style, 
at the same time that it attends to this, regards fur- 
ther, the composition of many sentences iftto one di*- 
tourse. Nor is this the only difference ; the gram- 
marian, with Inspect to what the two arts have ill 
tommon, the structure of sentences, requires only 
purity ; that is, that the words employed belong to 
the language, and that they be construed in the man- 
ner, and used in the signification, which custom hath 
rendered necessary for conveying the sense. The o- 
rator requires also beauty and strength. The higher 
^im of the former, is the lowest aim of the latter ; 
where granunar ends, eloquence begins. 

Thus the gf ammariati's department tears much the 
»ame relation to the orator's, which the art of the 
mason bears to that of the architect. There is, how- 
ever, one difference, that well deserves our notice.. 
As in architecture it is not necessary that he who de- 
signs, should execute his own plans, he may be an 
excellent artist in this Way, \yho would handle Very 
aukwardly the hammer and the trowel. But it is a- 
like incurnbent oft the orator, to design and to exe- 
tute. He must therefore be master of the language 
he speaks or writes, and must be capable of adding to 
grammatic purity, those higher qualities of elocution, 
which will render his discourse graceful and energetic. 
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So much for the oonnexiDn thdt subsists betureen 
rhetoric and diese parent arts, logic and grammah 



CHAP V. 

Of the differetU sources of Evidence^ and the differeni 
subjects to wbicb they are respectively adapted. 

Logical truth consisteth in the conformity of our 
conception to their archetypes in the nature of things. 
This conformity is perceived by the mind, either im* 
mediately on a bare attention to the Ideas under re- 
view, or mediately by a comparison of these with 0- 
ther related ideas. Evidence of the former kind is 
called intuitive ; of the latter, deductive. 

SECT. L— Of Intuitive Evidence. 

Part L^.^Matbemattcal amoms. 

Ot intuitive evidence there arc different sorts. One 
is that which results purely from iMellection *. Of 

* I bavc h«« adojpted the term inttUvction r»ther tkan percept 
/w*, because, though not so usual, it is both more apposite, and less 
equivocal. Perctptian is employed aKke to denote every immoHate 
dojcct of thought, or whatever is apprehended by the mhiri, our sen- 
sations themselves, and those qualities in body, suggested by our 
sensations, tiie ideas of these upon tcflcctioii, whether remembered 
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this kind is the evidence of these propositions, " One 
" and four ipake five. Things equal to the same 
*' thing, are equal to one another. The whole is 
" greater than a part ;" and, in brief, all axioms m 
arithmetic and geometry. These are in effect but so 
many different expositions of our own general notions, 
taken in different views. Some of them are no other 
tjian definitions, or equivalent to definitions. To say, 
" One and four make^-y^," is precisely the same as to 
say, " We give the name Jive to one added to four." 
In fact, they are all, in some respect, reducible to this 
axiom, " Whatever is, is." I do not say, they are de- 
duced from it, for they have in like manner that origin, 
nal and intrinsic evidence, which makes them, as soon 
as the terms are understood, to be perceived intuitive- 
ly. And if they are not thus perceived, no deduc-r 
tion of reason will ever confer on them any additional 
evidence, Nay, in point of time, the discovery of the 
less general truths, has the priority, not from their su- 
]ierior evidence, but solely from this consideration, that 
the less general are sooner objects of perception to us, 
the natural progress of the mind in the acquisition of 
its ideas, being from particular things to universal no- 
tions, and not inversely. But I affirm, that, though 



or imagined, together, w^th tho§e called general notions, or abstract 
ideas. It is only the last of these kinds which are considered as pe- 
culiarly the object of the understanding, and which, therefore, re- 
quire to be distinguished by a peculiar name. Obscurity arising 
from an uncommon word, is easily surmounted, whereas ambiguity, 
l>y misleading ua, er^ \yc are aware, confounds our notion of thc: 
subject altogether. 
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not deduced from that axiom, they may be consider- 
ed as particular exemplifications of it, and coincident 
with it, inasmuch as they are all implied in this, that 
the properties of our clear and adequate ideas can be 
no other than what the mind clearly perceives them 
to be. 

But, in order to prevent mistakes, it will be neces- 
sary further to illustrate this subject. It might be 
thought, that if axioms were propositions perfectly 
identical, it would be impossible to advance a step, by 
their means, beyond the simple ideas first perceived 
by the mind. And, it tnust be owned, if the predi- 
cate of the proposition were nothing but a repetition 
of the subject, under the same aspect, and in the same 
or synonimous terms, no conceivable advantage could 
be made of it for the furtherance of knowledge. Of 
such propositions as these, for instance, " Seven are 
" seven," ** eight are eight," and " ten added to ele- 
" ven, are equal to ten added to eleven," it is mani- 
fest, that we could never avail ourselves for the im- 
provement of science. Nor does the change of the 
term make any alteration in point of utility. The 
propositions, " Twelve are a dozen," " twenty are a 
" score," unless considered as explications of the words 
dozen and score^ are equally insignificant with the for- 
mer. But when the thing, though in effect coincid- 
ing, is considered under a different aspect ; when 
what is single va the subject, is divided in the predi- 
cate, and conversely ; or when what is a whole in the 
pne, is regarded as a part of something ^e in the o- 
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ther ; such propositions lead to the discovery of iixna^ 
mcrabk, and apparently remote relations* One ad- 
ded to four may be accounted no other than a defini* 
lion of the word Jive^ as was remarked above* But 
when I say, " Two added to three are equal to five/* 
I advance a truth, which, though equally clear, is quite 
distinct from the preceding. Thus, if one should af- 
firm, " Twice fifteen make thirty," and again, " Thir- 
" teen added to seventeen make thirty," no body- 
would pretend that he had repeated the same propo- 
sition in other words. The cases arc entirely similar* 
In both, the same thing is predicated <£ ideas which^ 
taken severally, are different. From these again re* 
suit other equations, as, " One added to four are c- 
*^ qual to two added to three," and " twice fifteen arc 
** equal to' thirteen added to seventeen." 

Now, it is by the aid of such simple and elementa* 
ry principles, that the arithmetician and the algebraist 
proceed to the most astonishing discoveries. Nor are 
the operations of the geometrician essentially di&rent* 
By a very few steps you are made to perceive the e- 
quality, or rather the comcidence of the sum of the 
two angles, formed by one straight- line failing on a^ 
nother, with two right angles. By a process equally 
plain, you are brought to discover, first, that if one 
side of a triangle be produced, the external angle will 
be equal to both the internal and opposite angles, and 
then, that all the angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. So mucl) for the nature and use of the 
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Arst kind of imuitivc eviden^ej r458ultfeig from pure iii- 
tellecttoft. 

Th£ next kind is that which ariseth from conscious* 
ness* Hence €very man derives the perfect assurance •/ 
that he hath of his own existence* Nor is he only in 
this way assured that he exi^ but that he thinks^ 
tbat he feels, that he isee^^ that he hears, and the like. 
Hence his absolute certainty in regard to. the reality 
of his sensations and passicms, and of every thing whose 
essence consists in being perceived. Nor does this 
kind of intuition regard only the truth of the original 
feelings or impressions, but also many of the judgments 
that are formed by the mind, on comparing these one 
with another. Thus the judgments we daily and hour* 
ly form, concerning resemblaiices or disparities in vi- 
sibk objects, 01* si»e in things tangible, wheiie the odds 
k <xmMderablc, daikcr or lighter tints in -colours, 
ttnmger or weaker tastes or smells, are ail self-evident^ 
and discoverable at once. It is from the same prin- 
ciple, that in regard to ourselves we judge infallibly 
concerning the feelings, whether pleasant or painful, 
which we derive from what are called the internal 
«enses» and pronounce concerning beauty or deformi-- 
ty, harmony pr discord, the elegant or the ridiculous. 
The difference between this kind of intuition and the 
former, will appear on the slightest reflection. The 
former concerns only abstract notions or ideas, parri- 
rpularly in regard to number and extension, the objects 
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purely of the understanding ; the latter concerns on- 
ly the existence of the mind itself, and^ its actual feel- 
ings, impressions or affections, pleasures or pains, the 
immediate subjects of sense, taking that word in the 
largest acceptation. The former gives rise to those 
imiversal truths, first principles or axioms, which serve 
as the foundation of abstract science ; whereas the lat- 
ter, though absolutely essential to the individual, yet, 
as it only regards particular perceptions, which repre- 
sent no distinct genus or species of objects, the judg^ 
ments resulting thence cannot form any general posi- 
tions to which a chain of reasoning may be fastened, 
and consequently are not of the nature of axioms, 
though both similar and equal in respect of evidence. 

Part IlL^.^Common Sense. 

The third sort is that which ariseth from what hath 
been termed properly enough, common sense *, as be- 

. * The first among the moderns who took notice of this princi- 
ple as one of the genuine springs of our knowledge, was Bufficr, a 
French philosopher of the present century, in a book intitled Trait^ 
des premieres verite% j one who, to an uncommon degree of acute- 
ness in matters of abstraction, added that solidity of judgment 
which hath prevented in him, what had proved the wreck of many 
great names in philosophy, his understanding becoming the dupe of 
his ingenuity. This doctrine hath lately, in our own country, been 
^et in the clearest light^ and supported by invincible force of argu- 
ment, by two very able writers in the science of man, Dr Reid, in 
his Inquiry into the human viind^ and Dr Beattie, in his Essay on 
the immutability cf truth, 'I beg leave to remark in this place, that, 

thpugTi 
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ing an original source of knowledge comtoion to all 
mankind. I own, indeed, that in different persons it 



tliouglx for distinction's sake, I use the term common sense in a more 
limited signification than either of the authors last mentioned, there 
appears to be no real difference in our sentiments of the thing it- 
self. I am not ignorant that this doctrine has been lately attack- 
ed by Dr Priestly in a most extraordinary manner, a manner which 
no man who has any regard to the name either of Englishmen, or 
of philosopher, will ever desire, to see imitated, in this or any other 
country, I have read the performance, but have not been able to 
discover the author^s sentiments in relation to the principal point 
in dispute. He says expressly, [Examination of Dr Reid^s Inqui- 
ry, &c. p. 119.] " Had these writers," Messieurs Reid, Beattie, 
and Oswald, *^ assumed, as the elements of their common sense, 
'* certain truths which are so plain, that no man could, doubt of 
" them, (without entering into the ground of our assent to them) 
" their conduct would have been liable to very little objection.^* 
And is not this the very thing which these writers have done > 
What he means to signify by the parenthesis, " (without entering 
" into the ground of our assent to them)" it is not easy to guess. 
By a ground of assent to any proposition, is commonly understood, 
a reason or argument in support of it. Now, by his own hypothe- 
sis^ there are truths so plain, that no man can doubt. of them. If 
io^ what ground of assent beyond their own plainness ought we to 
seek 5 what besides this can we ever hope to find, or what better 
reason needs be given for denominating such truths, the dictates of 
common sense ? If . something plainer could be found to serve as 
evidence of any of them y then this plainer truth would be admit- 
ted as the first principle, and the other would be considered as de- 
duced by reasoning. But notwithstanding the mistake in the in- 
stance, the general doctrine of primary truth would remain unhurt. 
It seems, however, that though their conduct would have been 
liable to Very little, it would have been liable to some objection. 
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prevails in different degrees of strength ; but no bu* 
man creature hath been found originally and tonaiXiy 



♦* AH that could have been said would have been» that, %vithout 
^ any necessity, they had made an iiuiovation in the received me 
^^ of a term.** I have a better opintan of these gentlemen than tp. 
imagine, that, if the thing wluch they contend for, be admitted,. 
%bey will enter into a diapote with any person about the name $ 
thought in my judgment, even as to this, it is not they but he who 
is the innovator. He proceeds, '^ For no person ever defied, that 
*^ there are self evident truths, and that these must be assumed, aa 
** the fiwndation of all our reasoning. I never met with any person 
*^ who did not acknowledge this, or heard of any argumentative 
*' tieatite that did not go upon the suppontion of it.^* New, if 
this be the case, I would gladly know, what is the great point he 
controverts ? Is it, whether such self-evident truths shall be de- 
lyueainated principles of common sense, or be distinguished by some 
other appellation ? Was it worth any man's while to write an oc- 
tavo of near 400 pages for the discussion of such a question as this ? 
And if, as he assures us, they have said more than is necessary, in 
proof of a truth which he himself thinks indisputable, was it no 
more than necessary in Dr Priestley, to compose so large a vo- 
lume in order to convince the world, that too much had been 
said already on the subject ? I do not enter into the examinati§n 
of his objections to some of the particular principles produced as 
primary truths. An attempt of this kind would be foreign to my 
purpose ^ besides that the authors he has attacked, are better qua- 
lified for defending their own doctrine, and, no doubt, will do it, 
ifthey think there is occasion. I shall only subjoin two remarks 
on this book. The first is, that the author, through the whole, 
confounds two things totally distinct, certain associations of ideas, 
and certain judgments implying belief, which, though in some, are 
not in all, cases ^ and therefore not necessarily connected with as- 
soipiation. And if so, merely to account for the association, is in^ 
HQ.case tQ account for the belief with which it is attended. Nay, 
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destitute of it, who is not accounted a monster in his 
kind ; for such, doubtless, are all idiots and change- 



admitting his plea, [page 86] that, by the principle of association, 
not only the ideas, but the concomitant belief may be accoiAited 
for, eTen this does not invalidate the doctrifie he imp^ns. Fo?, 
Ut it b^ observed, that it is one thing to assign a cause which, fro«i 
the mechanism of our nature, has given rise to a particular t^ntit 
or belief > and another thing to produce a reason by which the un- 
derstanding has been convinced. Now, unless this be done as to 
the pr&iciples in question, they must be considered as primary truths 
in re«pect of the understanding, which never deduced them from 
other truths, and which is under a necessity, in all her moral »ea- ■ 
swings,, of founding upon th«m# In fact, to give any other ac- 
count of our conviction of them, is to confirm, instead of confuting 
the doctrine, that in all argumentation they must be regarded as 
primary truths, or truths which reason never inferred through ai^ 
medium, from other truths previously perceived. My second te^ 
mark is, that though this examiner has, from Dr Reid, given us a 
catalogue of first principles, which he deems unworthy of the hon- 
ourable place asigned them, he has no where though proper to ^vc 
us a lut of those self-evident truths which, by bis own account, smd 
in his own express words, " must be assumed as the foundation oif 
* ** all our reasoning." How much light might have been thrown upoi^ 
the subject by the contrast ? Perhaps we should have been enabled, 
on the comparison, to discover some distinctive characters in his 
genuine axioms, which would have preserved us from the danger 
of coiflbundmg them with their spurious ones. Nothing \% more 
evident than that, m whatever regards matter of fact, the roathc* 
matical t^xitnns will iu>t answer. These are purely fitted for evol- 
ving the abstract relations of quantity. This he in effect owns 
himself [pag^ 39]. It would have been obliging then, and would 
have greatly contributed to shorten controversy, if he had giv^u 
|; us, at least, a specimen of those self-evident principles, whicli, in 

his estimation, 'are the non plus uiira of moral reasoning. 
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lings. By madness, a disease which makes terrible 
havoc on the faculties of the mind, it may be in a 
great measure, but is never entirely lost. 

It is purely hence that we derive our assurance of 
such truths as these : " Whatever has a beginning has 
" a cause. When there is in the effect a manifest ad- 
" justment of the several parts to a certain end, there 
** is intelligence in the cause. The course of .nature 
*' will be the same to-raorrow, that it is to-day ; or, 
" the future will resemble the past. There is such a 
" thing as body ; or, there are material substances in- 
" dependent of the mind's conceptions. There are 
" other intelligent beings in the universe beside me. 
" The clear representations of my memory in regard 
" to past events, are indubitably true." These, • and 
a great many more of the same kind, it is impossible 
for any man by reasoning to evince, as might easily 
be shewn, were this a proper place for the discussion. 
And it is equally impossible, without a full conviction 
of them, to advance a single step in the acquisition of 
knowledge, especially in all that regards mankind, 
life, and conduct. 

I AM ^sensible, that some of these, to men not ac- 
customed to inquiries of this kind, will appear at first 
not to be primary principles, but conclusions from o- 
ther principles ; and some of them will be thought to 
coincide with the other kinds of intuition above men- 
tioned. Thus the first, " Whatever hath a beginning 
" hath a cause," may be thought to stand on the same 
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ifooting with mathematical axioms, I acknowledge, 
that, in point of evidence they are equal, and it. is a- 
like impossible in either tase, for a rational creature 
to withhold his assent. Nevertheless, there is a differ- 
ence in kind. All the axioms in mathematics are but 
tlie enunciations of ttlrtain properties in our abstract 
notions, distinctly perceived by the mind, but have no 
relation to any thing without themselves, and can ne- 
ver be made the foundation of any conclusion con- 
cerning acitual existence : whereas, in the axiom last 
specified, from the existence of dtie thing we intuitive^- 
iy conclude the existence of another. This proposi- 
tion, however, so far differs, in my apprehension, from 
others of the same order, that I cannot avoid consider- 
ing the opposite assertion as not only false, but con-i 
tradictory ; but I do not pretend to explain the ground 
of this difference. 

I'he faith we give to memory liiay be thought, 6n 
a superficial view, to be resolveable into consciousness, 
as well as that we give to the immediate impressions 
of sense. But on a little attention one may easily per-^ 
ceive the difference. To believe the teport of out 
senses doth, indeed, commonly imply, to believe the 
existence of certain external and cotporeal objects, 
which give rise to our particular sensations. This, I 
acknowledge, is a principle which doth liot spring 
from consciousness, (for consciousness cannot extend 
beyond sensation) but from common sense, as well as 
the assurance we have in the report of memory. But 
this was not intended to be included under the second 

Vol. L G 
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twanch of kituitit^ evidetie4^« tHy that finn belirf ki 
sense, wfeici I ilmtt tesolved into ^nsdooaaie^, I 
meant no moi^ thian to $ay, I km certsun that I see, 
and fe^l, and think, wh^t I actusdly see, and feel, and 
think As in this I pr€Mioun<2;e <^ly concerning my 
otWi present feelkigs, Whose essence consists in being 
felt, and of which I am at present conscious, my con- 
viction is tedt!cib}e to this axiom, or coincident with 
it, ** It is impossible fc^ a thing to be and not to be at 
^ chs same time." Now, when I say, I trust eirtirely 
to the clear report df my memory, I mean a good deal 
i»ore than, " lam certain that my memory gives such 
** a report, or represents things in such a manner,** fdr 
this ccMfiviction I have indeed from consciousness ; biit 
I mean, " I am certain that things happened her^to^^ 
•*fore at such a time, in the precise manner in which 
" I now remember that they then happened.*' Thus, 
there is a reference in the ideas of memory to former 
sensible impressions, to which there is nothing analo*- 
gous m sensation. At the same time, it is evidfent, 
that remeijibrance is not always accompanied widbt 
this full conviction. To describe, in words, the diffef^- 
ence between tho^e lively signatures of memory^ whiek 
^ command an unlimited assent, and those fainter tracM 
which raise opinion only, or even doubt, is peiiiapfc 
impracticable ; but no man stands in need of such dH^ 
distance to enable him in fact to. distinguish them, £br 
the direction of I^is. own judgment and conduct. Some 
may ims^ine, that it is from experience wc come to 
know what faith in every case is due to memory. Bttt 
it . wip . aj^ar more . fully afterwards, that , unless wt 
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had implfckly rdied oh the distinct and vivid infor- 
matkms d that faculty, we could not have moved 2L 
step towards the acquisition X)f experience. It musii 
howcTef , be admitted, that experience is of use in as- 
sisting us to judge concerning the more languid and 
confused suggestions of memory ; or, to speak more 
j[>roperly, concerning the reality of tfiose things, of 
which we ourselves aris doubtful, whether we remem^ 
ber them or not. 

In 'regard to the primary truths of this order, it may 
be urged, that it cannot be alffirmed of them all at 
feast, as it may of thie axioms in mathematics, or the 
assurances we have from consciousness, thdt the de-i 
nial of them implies a mtoifest contradiction. It is, 
perhaps, physically possible, that the course of nature 
wHl be inverted the very next moment ; that my me- 
mory is no other than a delirium, arid my life a dream ; 
that aH is mere iHusioh ; that I atn the only being in 
the universe, and that there is no such thing as body; {^ 
Nothing can be juster than the reply given by Buf- 
fier, " It must be owned," says he *, " that to main- 
" tain propositions, the reVerse of the primary truths 
*• of coihmon sense, doth not imply a contradiction, it 
" only implies insanity.'* But if any person, on ac- 
courit of this difference in the nature of these two clas- 
ses of axioms, should not thinTc the term intuitive so 
propei'ly applied to the evidence of the last mention- 
fcd, let him denominate it, if he please, instinctive ; I 

* Premieres Veritcz, Part I. Chap. 11. 
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I have no objection to the tenn ; nor do I think it de- 
rogates in the least from the dignity, the certainty, or 
the importance of ^the truths themselves. Such in- 
stincts are no other than the oracles of eternal wis- 
dom* 

!For, let it be observed farther, that axioms of this 
last kind are as essential to moral reasoning, to all de- 
ductions concerning life and existence, as those of the 
first kind are to the sciences of arithmetic and geo- 
metry. Perhaps it will appear afterwards, that, with- 
out the aid of some of them, these sciences themselves 
.would be utterly inaccessible to us* Besides, the ma- 
thematical axioms can never extend their influence 
beyond the precincts of abstract knowledge, in regard 
to number and extension, or assist us in the discovery 
of any matter of fact : whereas, with knowledge of 
the latter kind, the whole conduct and business of hu- 
man life is principally and intimately connected. All 
reasoning necessarily supposes that there are certain 
principles in which we must acquiesce, and beyond 
which we cannot go, principles clearly discernible by 
their own light, which can derive no additional evi- 
dence from any thing besides. On the contrary sup^ 
position, the investigation of truth would be an end- 
less and a fruitless task ; we should be eternally prov- 
ing, whilst nothing could ever be proved ; because, 
by the hypothesis, we could never ascend to pre- 
mises which require no proof. '[ If there be no first 
" truths," says the author lately quoted, ** there can 
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** be no second truths, nor third, nbr indeed any truth 
*'atall*/' 

So much -for intuitive evidence, iii the extensive 
meaning which hath here been given to that term, as 
including every thing whose.evKience results from the 
simple contemplation of the ideas or perceptions which 
form the proposition under consideration, and requires 
not the intervention of any third idea as a medium of 
proof. This, for order's sake, I have distributed into 
three classes, the truths of pure intellection, of con- 
sciousness, and of common sense. The first may be 
denonunated metaphysical, the second physical, the 
third moral; all of them natural, original, and unac- 
^jountahlc, ' 



SECT. IL....Of deductive evidence. 

Part I., .Division of the suhject int0 scientific ofid moral, with 
the principal distinctions between tbem^ 

All rational or deductive evidence is derived from 
one or other of these two sources : from the invariable 
properties or relations of general ideas ; or from the 
actual, though perhaps, variable connexions, subsistr 
ing among things. The former we call demonstra- 
tive, the latter morall. Demonstration is built on pur^ 
intellection, and consisteth in an uninterrupted seriesi 



* lb. Dessein de I'ouvrage. 
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cf axioms, >That propositions formerly dcmwistrated 
^re taken into the series, doth not in the least invaJft- 
4ate this account ; inasmuch as these propositions are 
all resolvable into axioms^ and are adtnitted as. finks 
in the chain; not because necessary, bttt merely to 
avoid the useless prolixity ^hich frequwt and te^ipus 
.Repetitions of prooft formerly given woidd occasion, 
Moral evidence is founded on the principles we have 
fjix>m conscjiousness and cconmon sensev improved by 
,^x;perience; and as it proceeds on this^ general pre- 
sumption or moral axiom, th^t the course of nature 
in time to come,, will be similar to what it hath been 
Mth^rto, is^deictdes, in regard to particulars^ concern- 
ing, the future from the past, and concerning things, 
unknown, from things familiar to us. The first is 
solely conversant about number and extension, and 
about those other qualities which are measurable by 
these. Suehareduration, velocity, and weight. With 
regard to such qualities as pleasure and pain, virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly, beauty and deformity, 
though they admit degrees, yet, as there is no standi 
ard or common measure, by which their difierences 
and proportions can be ascertained and expressed in 
numbers, they can never become the subject of de- 
monstra,tive reasoning. Here rhetoric, it must be ac^ 
knpwledged^ hath littl? to. do. Simplicity of diction, 
and precision in arrangement, whence results perspir 
cuity, are, as was observed already *, all tKq requir 

* Chap. I. Pai;t I. 
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sites. The ^per provuice of rhetoric is the. secoad^ 
er moral endc^ec;; for tp thet ^cond belong dll deck 
sieostHCsonceiniei^ fgkct^ md tl^ipg^ witihout u§* 

Birr that the natwe of cqop^ evidi^i>ce may be bet- 
ter ucuieistDQd^ it wiU not be amiss tQ remark a few 
of the most; eminent differewe? betweeix thi&^Rd the 
demonstrathre^ 

The first diJStrence that occurs is in their subjects. 
The subject of the one is, as hath been observed, ah* 
ttract independent truth, or the \>aehangeable and 
necessarjr relations of idjeas ; that of the other, th^ 
real, but often changeable and contingent connexions 
that subsist among things actually existing. Abstract 
truths, as the properties of quantity, have no ifespect 
to time or to place, no dependence on the volition of 
any bemg, or on any cause whatever, but are eternal* 
ly and immutably the same. Th^ very reverse of all 
this generally obtains with re^r4 to- f^ct. . Jn conse- 
quence o£ what has been now advance^, ^ertions 
opposke to truths of the former kiqd, are not only 
ftdse, but absurd. They ^re not only not true, but 
it is impossible they should be true, whilst the mear\- 
ings of the words, (and qonsequently the i4^s coi^ 
pared) remain the same. This doth not hdd qob^ 
monly in any other kind of evidenc^e.- Talcei^ for h^ 
stance, of the first kind, the following affirmation : 
" The cube of two ^ the half pf sixteeiu** ** Thp 
*^ square of the hypotenuse ia equal to the-iumof the 
** squares of the side^" "* If equal things he takeft 
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** from equal things, the remainders v^ill be equai,*^ 
Contrary propositions, as, " The cilbe of two is more 
** than the half of sixteen.'^ '* The square dF the hyu 
" potenuse is less than the sum of the squares of the 
•' sides." ^ If equal things be taken from equal thitigs,. 
^* the remainders will be unequal,'* are chargeable; 
not only with falsity, but with absurdity, being in- 
conceivable and contradictory. Wher^a^, to these 
truths which we acquire by moral evidence, " Caesar 
" overcame Pompey.^ " The sun will rise to-moirow." 
^* All men will die,^' the opposite assertions, though 
untrue, are easily conceivable without changing, in 
the least, the import of the words, and therefore da 
not imply a contradiction. 

The second difference I shall remark is, that moral 
evidence admits degrees, demonstration doth not. 
This is a plain consequence of the preceding diffetr 
ence, Essential or necessary truth, the sole object 
of the latter, is incompatible; with degree. And though 
actual truth, or matter of fact, be the ultimate aim 
or the former, likelihood alone, which is susceptible 
of degree, is usually the utmost attainment. What- 
ever is exhibited as demonstration, is either mere iL 
fusion, and so np evidence at all, or absolutely perfect* 
"ItTiere is no medium. In moral reasoning we ascend 
from possibility, fey an insensible gradation, to proba- 
bility J apd thence, in the same nianner, to the smit- 
jtiit of moral certainty. On this summit, or any of 
liic steps leadmg to it, the conclusion of the argument 
inay rest, ' Henpe the result ef that is, by way of 
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eminence, denominated sciience ; and the evidence it-r 
self i3 t^^rmed scientific ; the result of this is frequents 
\y (not always) entitled to no^ higher denomination 
than opinion. Now, in the mathera;^tical sciences, 
pp mention is ev^r made of opinions. 

The third difFei*ence is, that in the one there never 
can be any contrariety of proofs ; in the other, there 
not only may be, but almost always is.- If one de^ 
monstration were • ever capable of being refuted, it; 
could be 3olely by pother demonstration, tlus being 
the only sort of evidence adapted to the subject, and 
the only sort by which the former could be matched* 
But, to suppose that contrarities are demonstrable, is 
to. suppose that the same proposition is both true and 
false, which is a manifest contradiction. Consequent- 
ly, if there should ever be the appearance of demour 
^tration on opposite sides, that on one side must be 
iia.llacaous and sophistical. It is not so with moral Cr 
vidence, far unless in a few singular instances, there 
is always real, not apparent evidence on both sides. 
There are contrary experiences, contrary presumptions;^ 
-contrary testimonieis, to balance against one another. 
In this case, the proba,bility, upon the whole, is in the 
proportion which the evidence on the side that pre.- 
ponderates bears to its opposite. We usually say, in- 
deed, that the e^dence lies on such a side of the ques- 
tion,, and ijot on the reverse ; but by this expression 
is only meant the overplus of evidence, on comparing 
both sides. In like manner, when we affirm of an 
-event, that it is probable, we sijy the contrary is only 
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possil^fe, although, when they are severally tcocisider- 
cdv we do not scruple to say, Itiis fe-inore probable 
than that ; or. The prdbabifitieB cm 6n^ side, outweigh 
those on the other. " 

The fourth and last difierence I shall observe is, that 
sci^itific evidende is simple, consistmg of ofdy (me co- 
herent series, eveiy part of which depends on thepre- 
ceding, and, as it were^ suspends the fcdlowkig : moral 
evidence is generally complicated, being in reility a 
bundle of independent pro6&. The longest demon* 
straticmi^butone unifimn chain, the Mnks who-eof, 
t^ken severally, are not to be regarded as so many 
arguments, and consequently, when thu$ token, they 
conclude nothing J but, taken togeth^, and in their 
proper order, they form one argument, which is per* 
fectly conclusive. It fe true, the sanae theorem may be 
demonstrable in different ways, and by diflercmt me- 
diums; but as a single demonstration clearly under* 
istbod, commands the fullest ccmvicticm, every other is 
superfluous. After one demonstrativct pso<^^ a man 
may try a second, purely as an excercise of ingenuity, 
or the better to assure himself that he hath not com- 
mitted an oversight in the first. 'Rius it may serve to 
warrant the regular jwrocedure of his faculties, but not 
to make an addition to the former proof, or ^uply any 
-deftcifehcy perceived in it. So far is it from angering 
this end, that he is no sooner sensible of a defect in an 
attempt of this nature, than the whole is rejected as 
gocid for nothing, and carrying with it no degree of 
evidence whatever* In inoiial reasoning, on the con- 
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tfftiy, theteisoftea a combkation of many di^tiiict 
topics of argument, noway dependent on one another. 
Each bath a certain portiom of evidence belonging to 
itself, eacli bestotws on the conclusion a particular 
degree of Hkdihood, of aU which accumulated, the cre^ 
dibility of the fact is compouridjed. The foimer may 
be compared to an arch, no part of which can sxibsist 
independently of the rest. If you make any breach 
in it, you destroy the whole. The latter mpy be com- 
pared to a tower, the height Whereof is but the aggre- 
gate of the heights of the several parts reared above 
one aaother, and so may be gradually diminished, as 
jt was gradually rsiised^ 

So much fbr the respective natures of scientific 
and of m<»ral evidence, and those characteristical qua- 
lities which discriminate them from each other. Orj 
a survey or the whole, it seems indubitable, that if 
the former is infinitely superior in point of authority, 
the latter no less excels in point of importance. Ab- 
stract truth, as fer as it is the object of our faculties, 
is almost entirely confined to quantity, concrete or 
discrete. The sphere of Demonstration is narrow, but 
within her sphere she is a despotic sovereign, her 
sway, is uncontroulable. Her rival, on the contra- 
ry, hath less power, but wider empire. Her forces, in 
deed, are not always irresistable ; but the whole world 
is comprised in her dominions. Reality or fact com- 
prehends the laws and the works of nature, as well as 
the arts and the institutions of men ; in brief, all the 
brings vrljdcb fall under the cognizance rfthe human 
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mind, with all their modifications, . operations, and 
' ejBects. By the first, we must acknowledge^ when 
applied to things, and combined with the dijcbverifcs 
of the second, our researches into naturfe in a certain 
line are facilitated, the understanding is eriEghtened, 
and many of the arts, both elegant and useful, ars 
improved and perfected. Without the aid of the 
second, society must not only suffer, but perish. Hu- 
man nature itself could not subsist. This organ of 
Tcnowledge, which extends its influence to every pre- 
cinct cf philosophy,^ and governs in most, serves aifeo 
16 rfegulate all the ordinary, but indispensable con* 
cemments of life. To these it is admirably adapted, 
notwithstanding its inferiority hi respect of dignity, 
accuracy, and perspicuity, J'or it i^ principally to 
the acquisitions procured by experience, that we ow« 
thij use of language, and the knowledge of almost 
every thing that maizes the soul of a man differ fron^ 
that of a new-born infant. On the other hand, there 
1$ no despot so absolute, as not be liable tp a check on 
some side or other, an^ that the prerogative of de- 
Xnonstratiop are not so very considerable, as o^ % cur-, 
sory view one is apt to imagine ; that tljis, as well as 
every other operation qf the intellect, must partake 
in the weaki^ess incident to ^^11 our mental faculties 
^nd inseparable from our nature, I shall aft^rward^ 
^ake an opportunity particulary 19 evince. 

Part IL.^^e nature and origin of Experience* 

I s«ou]&p now consider th^ principal tribqs gomprcb 
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hended under the general name of moral evidence : 
but, that ercry difficulty may be removed, which 
might retard our progress in the proposed discussion, 
it will be necessary, in the first place, to explore more 
accurately those sources in our nature, Which give 
being to experience, and, consequently, to all those 
attainments, moral and intellectual, that are derived 
from it. -These sources are two, sense and memory. 
The senses, both external and internal, are the origi- 
nal inlets of perception. They inform the mind of 
the facts which, in the present instant, are situated 
within the sphere of their activity, and no sooner 
discharge their office in any particular instance, than 
the articles of information exhibited by them, are de- 
volved on the memory. Remembrance instantly suc- 
ceeds sensation, insomuch that the memory becomes 
the sole repository of the knowledge received from 
sense; knowledge which, without this repository, would 
be as instantaneously lost as it is gotten^ and could be 
of no service to the mind. Our sensations would be 
no better than the fleeting pictures of a moving object 
on a camera obscura, which leave not the least ves- 
tige behind them. Memory, therefore, is the original 
voucher extant, of those past realities for which we 
had once the evidence of sense. Her ideas are, as it 
were, the prints that have been left by sensible im- 
pressions. But, from these two faculties, considered 
in themselves, there results to us the knowledge only 
o^ individual facts, and only of such facts as either 
heretofore have come, or, at present, do come, under 
the notice of our senses. 

Vol. I. 
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Now, in order to render this knowledge useful to 
us, in discovering the nature of things, and in regu- 
lating our conduct, a further process of the mind is 
necessary, which deserves to be carefully attended to, 
and may be thus illustrated. I have observed a stone 
fell to the ground when nothing intervened to impede 
its motion. This single fact produces little or no effect 
on the mind beyond a bare remembrance. At another 
time, I observe the fall of a tile, at another, of an apple ; 
and so of almost every kind of body in the like situa- 
tion. Thus, my senses first, and then my memory, 
furnish me with numerous examples, which, though 
different in every other particular, are similar in this, 
that they present a body moving downwards till ob-, . 
structed either by the ground, or by some intervenient 
object. Hence my first notion of gravitation. For, 
with regard to the similar circumstances of different 
facts, as by the repetition such circumstances are more 
deeply imprinted, the mind acquires a habit of retain- 
ing them, omitting those circumstances peculiar to 
each, wherein their differences consist. Hence, if ob- 
jects of any kind in a particular manner circumstanced, 
are remembered to have been usually, and still more, 
if imiformly succeeded by certain particular conse- 
quences, the idea of the former, in the supposed cir- 
cumstance introduced into the mind, immediately as- 
sociates the idea of the latter ; and if the object itself, 
so circumstanced, be presented to the senses, the mind 
instantly anticipates the appearance of the customary 
consequence. This holds also inversely. The reten- 
tion and association above explained, are called Ex- 
pierience* The anticipation is in effect no other than 
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a paitieular coticlusion fiom that experience. Herd 
#e raajr temark, by the way, that though memory 
gives With to experience, which results from the com- 
parisoti of facts remembered, the experience or habi^ 
taal association remains, when the individual facts on 
which it is fi>tmded are all forgotten. I know from 
an experience, which excludes all doubt, the power 
of fire in melting silver, and yet may not be able at 
. present to rccdUect a particular instance in which I 

i have seen this efiect produced, or even in which I 

have had the feet attested by a credible witness. 

' SgM!e win perhaps object, that the accotmt novr 

given makes our experimental reasoning look like a 
sort of mechanism necessarily resulting from the vety 
constitution of the nrind. I acknowledge the justness 
of the remark, but do not think that it ought to be 
regarded as an objection. It is plain that our reason- 
ing in this way, if you please to call it so, is very early, 
and precedes all reflection on our faculties, and the 
manner of applying them. Those who attend to the 
progress of human nature through its different stages, 
and through childhood in particular, will observe, that 
children make great acquisitions in knowledge from 
experience; long before they attain the use of speech.. 
The beasts also, in their sphere, improve by experience, 
which hath in them just the same foundation of sense 
and memoiy as in us, and hath, besides, a; similar m^ 
fluettce on their actions. It is precisely in the same 
' ' manner, and with the sariie success, that you might 

r . tmin a dog, car acciasidm a chjld> to expect food on 
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your calling to him in one tone of vioce, and to dread 
your resentment, when you use another. The brutes 
have evidently the rudiments of this species of ratio-^ 
nality,. which extends as far in them as the immediate 
purposes of self-^preservation require, and which, whe- 
ther you call it reason or instinct, they both acquire 
and use in the same manner as we do. That it reach- 
es no farther in them, seems to arise from an original 
incapacity of classing, and (if I may use the expression) 
generalising their preceptions ; an exercise which to us 
very quickly becomes familiar, and is what chiefly fits 
us for the use of language. Indeed, in the extent 
of this capacity, as much perhaps as in any thing, lies 
also the principal natural superiority of one man over 
.another. 

But that we rfiay be satisfied, that to this kind of 
reasoning, in its earliest and simplest form, little or no 
teflection is necessary, let it be observed, that it is 
how universally admitted by opticians, that it is not 
purely from sight, but from sight aided by experience^ 
that we derive our notions of the distance of visible 
objects from the eye. The sensation, say they, is in- 
stantaneously followed by a conclusion or judgment 
founded on experience. The point is determined 
from the different phases of the object, found, in for- 
mer trials, to be connected tvith different distances^ 
or from the effort that accompanies the different con- 
formations we' are obliged to give the^ organs of sights 
in order to obtain a distinct vision of the .object. Now< 
if this be the case, as I think hath .been sufficiently 
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evinced of late, it is- manifest, that this judgment is s6 
truly instantah^oiis, and sb perfectly the result of 
feeling and association, that the forming of it totally 
escapes our notice* Perhaps ih no period of life Will 
you find a person, that, on the first mention of it, can 
be easily persuaded that h6 derives this knowledge 
from experience. Every man will be iready to tell 
you, that he hfeeds no other witnesses ihan his eyes, 
to satisfy him that objects are not in contact with his 
body, but are at different distanced from hihi as well 
as fh)in one another; So passive is the tilihd in this 
matter, ^nd so rapid are the trahsitiohs which, by this 
ideal attraction, she is impelled to make, that she is, 
in a maimer, tmconscious of her own operations. 
There is some ground to think, from the exact ana- 
logy which their organs bear to ours, that the disco- 
very of distance from the eye, is attained by brutes 
in the satne manner as by us. As to this, however,*! 
will not be positive. But though, in this way, the 
mind acquires an early perception of the iriost' obvious 
and necessary truths, without which the bodily organs* 
would be of little use ; in matters less important, her 
procedure is much slower, and more the result of vo- 
luntary application ; and as the exertion is more deli- 
berate, she is more conscious of her own activity, or 
at least remembers it longer. It is then only that in 
common stile we honour her operation with the name 
oi reasoning ; though there is ho essential difference 
between the two cases. It is true, indeed, that thai 
conclusions jn the first way, by which also in infanc/ 
. Vol. I. H 
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we le^m language, are coitiiponly itfore to be regard- 
led as infallible, than those effected in the second. 

Part IIL^.^^The Subdivisions of Moral Reasonings 

. But to return to the proposed distribution of moral 
evidence. Under it I include these three tribes ; ex- 
perience,.. analogy, -and testimony. To these I shall 
subjoin the consideration of a fourth, totally distinct 
from them all, but which appears to be a mixture of 
the demonstrative and the moral; or, rather, a parti- 
cular application of the former, for ascertaining the 
precise force of the latter. The evidence i mean, is 
that resulting from calculations concerning chances, 
. * ' '■ 
,^ . I..**Experience* 

The first of these I have named peculiarly the ev> 
dence of experience, not with philosophical propriety, 
but in compliance with common language, and for 
distinction's sake. Analogical reasoning is surely rea- 
soning from a more indirect experience. Now, as to 
this first tind, our experience is either uniform or va- 
rious. In the one case, provided the facts on which 
it is founded be sufficiently numerous, the conclusion 
is said to be morally certain. In the other, the con- 
elusion built on the greater number of instances, is 
said to be probable, and more or less so, according to 
tTie prpportioii which the instances on that side bear 
to. those on the opposite. Tlius we ^re perfectly as- 
sured, that iron thrown, into the river will sink, that 
dfeal will float J because these conclusions ^re built on 
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a full and uniform experience. That, in the last week 
of December next, it will snow in any part of Britain 
specified, is perhaps probable ; that is, if, on inquiry 
or recollection, we afe satisfied that this hath more 
frequently happened than the contrary : that some 
time in that month it will siiow, is more probable, but 
not certain ; because, though this conclusion be founds 
fed on experience, that experience is not uniform t 
lastly, thatit will snow some time during winter, will, 
I believe, on the same principles, be pronounced cer- 
tain. 

It was affirmed, that experience, or the tendency 
of the mind to associate ideas under the notion o^ 
causes, effects, or adjuncts, is never contracted by one 
example only. This assertion, it may be thought, is 
contradicted by the principle on which physiologists 
commonly proceed, Who consider one accurate experi- 
ment in support of a particular doctrine as sufficiept 
evidence. The better to explain this ph^nomenon^ 
and the farther to illustrate the nature of experience^ 
I shall make the following observations. First, where- 
as sense and memory are conversant only about indi^ 
viduals, our earliest experiences imply, or perhaps ge- 
nerate, the notion of a species, including all those in- 
dividuals, which have the tnbst obvious and universal 
resemblance. From Charles, Thomas, William, we 
ascend to the idea of man ; from Britain, France, 
Spain, to the idea of kingdom- As .our acquaintance 
with nature enlarges, we discover resemblances of a 
striking *and important nature, between one species 

Ha I 
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and another, which naturally begets the notion of a 
genus. From comparing men with beasts, birds, fish- 
es, and reptiles, we perceive that they are all alike 
possessed of life, or a principle of sensation and action, 
and of an organised body, and hence acquire the idea 
of animal ; in like manner, from comparing kingdoms 
with republics and aristocracies, we obtain the idea of 
nation, and thence again rise in the same track to ideas 
still more comprehensive. Further, let it be remem- 
bered, that by experience we not only decide concern- 
ing the future fmm the f)ast, but concerning things 
uncommon from things familiar^ which resemble them. 

Now, to apply this observation : a totanist, in tra- 
versing the fields, lights on a particular plant, which 
appears to be of. a species he is not acquainted with. 
The flower he observes is monopetalous, and the num- 
ber of flpwers it carries is seven.. Here are t^o facts 
that occur to his observation, let us consider in what 
way he will be disposed to argue from them. From 
the first he ^oes not hesitate to conclude, not Only as 
probable, but as certain, that this individual^ and all 
^f the same species, invariably produce monopetalous 
flowers. From the second, he by no means concludes, 
as either certain, or even probable, that the flowers 
which either this plant, or others of the same species, 
carry at once, will always be seven. This diflference, 
to a superficial inquirer, might seem capricious, since 
there appears to be one example, and but one in either 
case, on which the conclusion can be founded. The 
truth is, that it is not from this example only that he 
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deduces these inferences. Had he never heretofore 
taken the smallest notice of any plant, he could not 
have reasoned at all from tliese remarks. The mind 
recurs instantly from the unknown, to all the other 
known species of the same genus, and thence to all 
the known gonera of the same order or tribe ; and 
having experienced in the one instance, a regularity 
in every species, genus, and tribe, which admits.no 
exception ; in the other, a variety as boundless as is 
that of season, soil, and culture j it learns henqc tQ 
mark the difference. 

Again, we may observe, that, on a closer acquaint- 
ance with those objects wherewith we are surrounded, 
we come to discover that they are mostly of a com^ 
pound nature, and that not only as containing a com- 
plication of those qualities called accidents, as gravi- 
ty, mobility, colour, extension, figure, solidity, which 
are common almost to all matter, not only as consists 
ing of different members, but as comprehending a 
mixture of bodies, often very different in their nature 
and properties, as air, fire, water, earth, salt, oil, spirit^ 
and the like. These, perhaps, on deeper researches^, 
will be foimd to consist of materials stiU simpler^ 
Moreover, as we advance in the study of Nature, wc 
daily find more reason to be convinced of her con- 
stancy in all her operations, that like causes in like 
circumstances always produce like effects, and inverse- 
ly like effects always flow from like causes. The in- 
constancy which appears at first in some of Nature's 
Wor)^5, a xpore improved experience teacheth uato ac-. 
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count for in this manner. As most of the objects we 
know, are of a complex nature, on a narrower scruti- 
ny we find, that the cflfects ascribed to them,^ ought 
often solely to be ascribed to one or more of the com- 
ponent parts; that the other parts noway ccHitribute 
to the production j that, on the contrary, they some- 
times t^nd to hinder it, If the parts in the composi- 
tion of similar objects were always in equal quantity, 
their being compounded would make no odds ; if the 
parts, though not equal, bore always the same proper-, 
tion to the whole, this would make a difference ; but 
such as in many cases might be computed. In both 
respects, however, ihefc is an immense variety. Per^ 
haps every individual differs from every other indivi-^ 
dual of the same species, both in the quantities and in 
the proportions of its constituent members and concK 
poijent parts. This diversity is al«o found in other 
things, which, though hardly reducible to species, are 
generally k^own by the same name. The atmosphere; 
in the same place, «.at d^erei^t times, or. at » the samcv 
time in different places, diflers in density, heat^ humi- 
dity, and the. number, quality, and proportion of the 
vapours or particles with which it is loaden. . The 
more then we become acquainted wkh elementary 
natujes, the more we are ascertained by a general ex- 
perience of th^ uniformity of their operations. -- And 
though perhaps it be impossible for us to attain the 
knowledge of the simplest elements of any body, yet, 
when any thing, appears so simple, or rather so exact- 
ly uniform, as that we have observed it invariably to^ 
produce similar effects y on discpvedng any new effect; 
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though but by.onc experiment, we cdnclud^^ from th? , 
general experience of the efficient, a likE constancy ia 
this energy as in the rest. Fire consumes wood, melts 
copper, and hardens clay. In these instances it acts 
uniformly, but not in these only. I haye always ex- 
perienced hitherto, that whatevet of any species is 
consumed by, it once, all of the. same sfjecie^it! wiH 
consume upon trial at any time- Th^ ^^ ^^Y ^ 
said of what is melted,: or ha^jdened, o( otherwise al-% 
tered, by ,it. If then, for the first time, I try the ia>. . 
fluence of fire on any fossil, or other substance j Yfjtmti 
ever be the efieqt, I readily !CDl>dade^ that fire will al? 
ways produce a similar e&ct on sinjiiar bodies.'. This 
conclu»on.is not founded on this single instafioe, but 
on this instance compared with a general eiperiencQ 
0f the regularity of this element in all its oper^ations. ■■ 

So much fbr the first tribe, the eiidfcttce ©f expp^ 
rience, on which I have enlarged the xhorfe, as it is, i£ 
not the foundation, at least the criterion of all moral 
reasoning whatever. It i3, besides^ the princip^ orV 
gan Qf truth in all the branches of physiology, (I use 
the word in" its largest acceptation) includiijg rmvox^ • 
history, astronomy, geography, mechfluics, optics, hy-,* 
drostatic^, .mete<wok)gy, medicinevchymistry.. Under 
the general term I also comprehend oafcural theoto^y. - 
and psycbology, which, in my opinion^ have been most 
ynnauirally disjoined by philosophers. Spirit, which . 
here jQomprises only the Supreme Being and the hti^ 
man soul, is surely aj much included under the notion 
o£ n?itural object, as body is, and is knpwable to the. 

W4, 
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phSosQpher purely in the same way, by obseriffitian 
an4 ^xperieace^ 

^E evidence of analogy, as wa;§ hinted above, is 
tut a more indirect experience, founded on some re- 
mote similitude. As things, however, are often more 
easfly comprehended by the aid of example, than by 
definition, I shall in that manner illustrate the diflference 
between experimental evidence, and analogical. The 
circulation of the blood in one human body, is, I shall 
appose, experimentally discovered. Nobody wiU doubt 
of this being a sufficient proof from experience, that 
the blood circulates in every hiunan body. Nay, fur- 
theis, when we consider the great similarity which ^ 
Other animal bodies bear to the human body, and that 
both in the structure and iii the destination of several 
organs and limbs ; particularly when we consider the 
resemblance in the blood itself, and blood vessels, and 
in the fabric and pulsation oS. the heart and arteries, it 
will appear sufficient experimental evidence of the 
circulatioA of the blood in brutes, especially in qua-^ 
drupeds. Yet, in this application, it is manifest, that 
the evidence is weaker th^ in the fermer. But should 
I firom the same experiment infer the circulation of 
the sap in vegetables, this would be called an argument 
only fix)m ^alogy. Now all reasonings from expe- 
rience are obviously weakened in proportion to the 
^^ote^ess of the resemblance subsisting between that 
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on which the argument is founded, and that concern- 
ing which we form the conclusion. 

The same thing may be considered in a different 
way^ 1 have learned from experience, that like effects 
sometimes proceed from objects which" faintly re^m- 
ble, but not near so frequently as from objects which 
have a more perfect likeness. By this experience I 
am enabled to determine the degrees of probability 
from the degrees of similarity, in the different casfes. 
It is presumeable that the former of these ways has 
the earliest influence, when the mind, unaccustomed 
to reflection, forms but a weak association, and con- 
sequently but a weak expectation, of a similar event; 
from a weak resemblance. The latter seems more 
the result of thought, and is better adapted to the 
ordinary forms of reasoning, 

It must be allowed, that analogical evidence is at 
best but a feeble support, and is hardly ever honour- 
ed with the name of a proof. Nevertheless, when 
the analogies are numerous, and the subject admits 
not evidence of another kind, it doth not want its ef- 
ficacy. It must be owned, however, that it is gene- 
rally more successful in silencing objections, than iq 
evincing truth, and on this account may more proper- 
ly be styled the defensive arms of the orator, than the 
offensive. Though it rarely refutes, it frequently re- 
pels refutation, like those weapons which, though they 
cannot kill the enemy, will ward his blows *. 

f Dr Butler, in his excellent treatise called T^e anaio^ ofRe-> 
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The third tribe is the evidence of testimony, which 
is either oral or written. This also hath been thought 
by some, but unjustly, to be solely and originally de- 
rived from the same source, experience f. The ut- 
most, in regard to this, that can be affirmed with truths 
is, that the evidence of testimony is to be considered 
as strictly logical, no farther than human veracity in 
general, or the veracity of witnesses of such a charac-. 
ter, and in such circimistances in particular, is support- 
ed ; or, perhaps more properly, hath not been refuted 
by experience. But that testimony, antecedently ta 
experience, hath a natural influence on belief, is un- 
deniable. In this it resembles memory ; for though 
the defects* and misrepresentations of memory are cor- 
rected by experience, yet that this faculty hath aa 
innate evidence of its own, we know from this ; that 
if we had not previously given an implicit faith to me^ 
mory, we had never been able to acquire experience. 
This will appear from a revisal of its nature, as explain- 
ed above. ^ Nay, it must be owned, that in what re- 
gards single facts, testimony is more adequate evidence 
than any conclusions from experience. The imme* 



/tgion natural and reK)eaIedy to the constitution and course of nature^ 
hath shewn us, how useful this mode of reasoning may be rendered, 
by the application he hath so successfully made of it, for refuting 
thft cavils of infidelity. 

f i had occasion to make some reflections on this sia:bject fenlier- 
ly, See Dissertation on Miracles, Part I. Sect. I.' There arc se- 
veral ingenious observations on the same subject in Rcid's Inquiry^ 
Ch, VJ. Sect. XX^L * ' 
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diate conclusions from experience &re gelieral, and run 
tl^ius: " This is th,e ordinary course ^f nature." 
" Such aa event may reasonably be expected, wh6n 
" all the attendant circumstances are similar." When 
we descend to particulars, the conclusion necessarily 
becomes weaker, being mare indirect. For thougfr 
all the kno^vn circumstances be similat, ^1 the actual 
circumstances may not be similar ; . nor is it possible 
in any case to be assured, that all the actual circutn- 
stances are known to us. Accordingly, experience is 
the foundation of philosophy j which consists in a col- 
lection of general truths, systematically digested. On 
the contrary, the direct conclusion from testimoisy is 
particular, and runs thus: ** This is the fact in th^ 
♦* instance sipecified." Tfestimony, theKfore,^ is the 
foundatiosi of history, which is ocJcupied aboift indu 
viduak. Henqe we derive our acquaintance with past 
ages, a^ from experience we derive all that we caw dis- 
cover of the future. But the former is dignified with 
the name of Icnowledge, whereas the latter is regard- 
ed asjttiatter of conjecture only. When experience 
is applied to the discovery of the truth in a particular 
incident, we call the evidence presumptive ; ample' 
testimony is accounted a positive proof of tlie fact. 
Nay, the strongest cortviction built merely on the fbf- 
mer is sometimes overturned by the slightest attack 
rfthe latter. Testimony is capable of giving us ab* 
solute certainty (Mr Hume himself being judge *)^ 

- -# J^ssky of Mirac!<;s, p. z* 
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even of the most miraculous fact, or of what is con- 
trary to uniform experience. For, perhapis, in no 
6ther instance can experince be applied to individual 
events, with so much certainty, as in what relates to 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. Yet, even 
this evidence, he admits, may not only be cpunterba* 
lanced, but destroyed, by testimony. 

But to return. Testimony is a serious intimation 
from another, of any fact or observation, as being 
what he remembers to have seen, or heard, or experi- 
enced. To this, when we have no positive reasons of 
mistrust or doubt, we are, by an original principle of 
our nature, (analogous to that which compels our feith 
in memory) led to give an unlimited assent. As on me- 
mory alone is founded the merely personal experience 
of the individual, so on testimony, in concurrence with 
memory, is founded the much ^K)ro extensive expe- 
rience, which is not originally our own, but derived 
from others *. By the first, I question not, a man 
might acquire all the knowledge necessary for mere 
animal support, in that rudest state of human nature, 
(if ever such a state existed) which was without speech, 
and without society ; to the last, in conjunction with 
the oth^r, we are indebted for every thing which dis- 
tinguishes the man from the brute, for language, arts^ 
and civilization. It hath been observed, that from 
^xperi^nce we learn to confine our belief in human 
t;estimQny, within the proper boimds. Hence we are 



* Plsscrtation on Miracles, Part L S^ct, U. 
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taught to consider many attendant circumstances, 
which serve either to corroborate or to invalidate its 
evidence. The reputation of the attester, his manner 
of address, the nature of the fact attested, the occa- 
sion of giving the testimony, the possible or probable 
design in giving it, the disposition of the hearers to 
whom it was given, and several other circumstance*, 
have all considerable influence in fixing the degree of 
credibility. But of these I shall have occasion to take 
notice afterwards. It deserves likewise to be attend^ 
ed to on this subject, that in a number of concurrent 
testimonies, (in cases wherein there could have been 
no previous concert) there is a probability distinct 
from that which may be termed the sum of the pro- 
babilities resulting from the testimonies of the wit- 
nesses, a probability which would remain evien though 
the witnesses were of such a character as to merit no 
faith at all. Thi^ probability ariseth purely froni the 
concurrence itself. That such a concurrence should 
spring from chance, is as one to infinite ; that is, in 
other words, morally impossible. If therefore concert 
be excluded, there remains no other cause but the 
reality of the fact. 

Now to this species of evidence, testimony, we are 
first immediately indebted for all the branches of phi- 
lology, such as history, civil, ecclesiastic, and literary ; 
grammar, languages, jurisprudence, and criticism ; to 
which I may add revealed religion, as far as it is to 
be considered as a subject of historical and critical 
Inquiry, and so discoverable by natural means ; and 

f 
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secondly, to the sanle source we owe, a^ Was hinted 
above, a great part of that light which is comihonly 
known under the name of experience, but which is, 
in fact, not founded on our own personal observations, 
or the notices originally given by our own senses, but 
on the attested experiences and observations of others. 
So that, as hence we derive entirely our knowledge of 
the actions and productions of men, especially in othei* 
regions, and in foftner ages ; hence also we derive^ 
in a much greater measure than is fconlmorily imagine 
ed, our acquaintance with K'ature and her works. — 
Logic, rhetoric, ethics, ceconomids, and politics, are 
properly branches of pneumatology, though very close- 
ly connected with the philological studies above enu- 
merated* 

IK....CakUlattont 6f Chancei, 

The last kind of evidence I proposed to consider, 
was that resultingfromcalculations of chances. Chance 
is not commonly understood either in philosophic or 
in vulgar language to imply the exclusion of si caiise, 
but our ignorance of the cause. It is often employed 
to denote a bare possibility of an event, when nothing 
is known either to produce orto hinder it. But in 
this meaning it can never be made the subject of calr 
culation. It then only affords scopie to the calculator, 
when a cause is known for the production of an effect, 
tmd when that effect must necessarily be attended 
with thi^ ot that or the other circumstance j but no 
cause is known to determine U3 to regard one particu- 
lar circumstance, in preference to the rest, as that 



/ 
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which shall accompany the supposed effect* The ef- 
fect is then considered as necessary, but the circum- 
stance as only casual or contingent. Whai a die is 
thrown out of the hand, we know that its gravity 
will make it fall ; we also know, that this, together with 
its cubical figure, will make it lie so, when intercepted 
by the table, as to have one side facing upwards. 
Thus far we proceed on the certain principles of a uni- 
form experience \ but there is no principle which can 
lead me to conclude, that one side rather than an- 
other will be turned up. I know that this circum- 
stance is not without a cause ; but is, on the contrary, 
as really effected by the previous tossing which it re- 
ceives in the hand or in the box, as its fall and the 
manner of its lying are by its gravity and figure. 
But the various turns or motions given it, in this man- 
ner, do inevitably escape my notice ; and so are held 
for nothing. I say, therefore, that the chance is equal 
for every one of the six sides. Now, if five of these 
were marked with the same figure, suppose a dagger 
[f ], and only one with an asterisk [*], I should, in 
that case, say, there were five chances that the die 
would turn up the dagger, for one that it would turn 
tip the asterisk. For the turning up each of the six 
sides being equally possible, there are five cases in which 
the dagger, and. only one in which the asterisk, would 
be uppermostl 

This differs from expenqnce, inasmuch as I reckon 
the probability here, not from numbering and com- 
paring the events, after repeated trials, but without 
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any trial, from balancing the possibilities on both 
sides. But, though different fix>m experience, it is so 
sitnilar, that we cannot wc»\4er that it should produce 
a similar effect upon the miftd. These different posi- 
tions being considered as equal, if any of five shaU pro- 
duce one effect, and but the sixth another, the mind 
weighing the different events, resteth in an expectaf- 
tron of that in which the greater number of chances 
concur ; but Still accompanied with a degree of hesi- 
tancy, which appears proportioned to the number of 
chances on the opposite side* It is much after the 
same manner that the mind, on comparing its own 
experiences, when five instances favour one side, to 
one that favours the contrary, determines the greater 
credibility of the former. Hence, in all complicated 
cases, the very degree of probability may be arithme- 
tically ascertained* That two dice marked in the com- 
mon way will turn up seven, is thrice as probable as that 
they will turn up eleven, and six times as probable as 
that they will turn up twelve*. The degree of pro- 
bability is here determined demonstratively. It is 
indeed true, that such mathemetical calculations may 
be founded on experience, as well As upon ch^ces. 
Examples of this we have ^m the computations that 
have been made of the value of annuities, insurances, 

* Call one die A, the otiier B. The chances for 7 are 

Ai. B6. I A 4. B3. 
A 2. B 5. I A 5. B 2. 
A 3. B 4. I A 6. B I. 

The chances for 1 1 are . 

A 6. B 5. 

A 5. B6. 
The only chance for 12 is A 6. B '6. The ist is to the 2d> ss 6" 
to 2 ^ to the 3d, as 6 to I. 
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■Biid several other oommescialiartiQljes. . In sueb cases, 
a great number of iiwtances is itiecesiary, the [greatest 
exafctnefss in tollecting thfem 6n each' side, and dtie 
care tMt there be. no discdv^erahle peculiarity in aigr 
-of tftem, vi^hich would render them unfit for supporting 
a general cfonclusiori%. * ! . : 

•••■*-'. '- . ■ ^ •;-'* ' ' • *', ' . ; ■:. i 

Part IP^„.\J%e su^periority of scientific ^idence-re^exatmnfi* 

. .After the enumeration niadein.the first part of 
this section, of the principal differences between scien- 
tific evidence and moral, I signified my intention of 
resuming, tbe.rsubj^ct afi;erwa,rds, as far at least as 
. migbt be necjessary to shew that the prerogatives of 
. demonstration are not so considerable, as on a curspry 
view, one is apt to imagine. ' It will be proper now to 
execute this intention. , I could not attempt it sooner, 
as the right apprehension, of what is to be advanced, 
will depend on a just conception of those things which 
have lately been explained. In the comparison re- 
ferred to, I contrasted ,the two sorts of evidence, as - 
they are in themselves, without considering the influ-' 
ence which the necessary application of our faculties 
in using both, has, and ought to have on the effect. 
The observations then made in that abstracted view 
of the subject, appear to-be well founded. But that 
view, I acknowledge, doth not comprehend the whole 
with which we are concerned. 

It was observed of memory, that as it instantly suc- 
ceeds sensation, it is the repository of all the stores 
Vol.!. I 
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ftom which our cxperienec is cdteuted, wd thjit with- • 
out air implicit faith in the deftr repre^e^tatioM of 
that faci^hy, we could not advance a st^p in the ac- 
quisition of experiment^ knowledge. Yet we know 
that memory is not in&llible } nor can we pretend, 
that in any case there is not a physical possibility of 
her making a false report. Here, it may be said, is 
ap irremediable imbecillity i|i the very foundation of 
moral reasoning. But is it less so in deiQopstratiye- 
reas<nung? This point d<eserycis a careful examina- 
tion. 

It was remarked concerning the latter, that it is a 
proof consisting of an uninterrupted series of axtoims. 
The truth of each is intuitively perceived as we pro- 
ceed. But this process is of necessity gradual, and 
these axioms are all brought in succession* It must 
then be solely by the aid ,of memory, that they aie 
capable of producing conviction in the mind. Nor 
by this do I mean to affirm, that we can remember 
the preceding steps, with their connexions, so as to 
have them all present to our view at one instant ; for 
then we should, in that instant, perceive the whole 
intuitively. Gor remembrance, on the contrary, 
amounts to no more than this, that the perception of 
the truth of the axiom to which we are advanced in 
the proof, is accompanied with a strong impression on 
the memory, of the satisfa9ti<)a that the mind receiv- 
ed from the justness and regularity of what preceded. 
And in this we are under a neccssiliy of acquiescing; 
for- the vuiderstanding is no more capable of contem- 
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{dating and perceiting at onbe^ thf truth of all the pm^ 
positions in the series, than the tongue is capable of 
uttering them at once. Before we malfe great pro- 
gress te gMtnetry, we come to demonstrations, Where^ 
ki there is ^ inference to preceding demonstrations j 
and in the^e perhaps to others that prei^eded them. 
The bare Inflection, that ss to these we owoe werd 
sati^^, is accQunted by every learner, and teacher 
too, as suffi^^t« And if it were not $0, no advance- 
ment at all could be made in this science. Yet, berei 
agam^ the wiiple evidence is reduped to the te^thnony 
of mienaoiy, It may be said that, along with the re- 
mfemfcrance now mentioned, there is often in the 
mind,aeoi)sc|ous power of recollecting the several step% 
vrhenerer it pleases; but the poweiqf wcolieGting them 
severalty and sticc]essively,a]ri4 the ^v^ i^stemtaneous 
i^coUecticm of the whole, are widely diflferent. Now, 
whdt is th$ consequence of this induction? It is 
{^nly tins, that, in spite of the pride of mathesis, nia 
dfeftionstration whatever can produce, or reasonably 
ought to produce, a higher degpe^ c^ jsertsuaty) than 
that which results from the viirid repre;sentati!ons <£ 
mitmoftj^ oTii which the other ir obliged to leiap. Such 
fs !|ere the natural subordination, however rational 
^ttd purely intellectual the former may be a€counte4# 
however mysterious smd inexpUcable tj^e latter. For 
it is manifest, that, without a perfect acquiescence in 
such representations, the matihematician could not 
iadvance a dngk step beyondhis de&ihipn^ atid axioms. 
Nothing theil^fore is more certain, however inconceiv- 
gtble it appearf4 to Dr Priestly, than >vhat was af? 

I? ■ } 
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firmed by Br.Osv^old^rtiidX.tbeposjibUity of .error 
nttends the most complete' demonstratitmi^^. 

If from theory we recur to fact, We, shall quickly 
find, that those most deeply versed m tbi^ sort ef 
reasoning, are conscious of the justness ofth^Teftiarfe 
now made. A geometrician, I' shall suppose^ disco- 
vers a new theorem, which, baving made a di^gtiam 
for the purpose, he attempts:. to demofltistBate^t and 
succeeds in the attempt. The figure he hath con- 
structed is very compleSl and the ' demonstration 
long;' Allow me now to ask. Will he be so perfectly 
satisfied on the first trial, as not to think it of import- 
ance to make a second, perhaps a thhrd, and a fi^urth ? 
Whence arises this diffidence ? Purely firom the con- 
sciousness of -the fallibility of his own faculties. But 
to what purpose, it may be said, the reiterations of 
the attempt, since it is impossible for him, by any 
efforts, to shake off his dependence, on ; the accuracy 
of his attention, and fidelity of his memory? -Or, 
what caahe have more than reiterated testimonies of 
his memory, in support of the. truth of its former tes- 
> timony ? I acknowledge,^ that after a hundred at- 
tempts he can have no more. But even this is a great 
deal. We learn from experience, that, the mistakes 
or oversights committied by the mind in one operation, 
are sometimes, on a review, corrected in. a second, or 
perhaps in a third- Besides, the repetition^ when no 
error is. discovered, enlivens the remembrance, and 
so strengthens the conviction. But for this conviction. 
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it is plain that we are in a gl'eat measure indebted to 
memory,- and in some measure eveato experience. ; 

Arithmetical operations, as well as geometrical, 
a^e in their nature scientific ; yet the most accurate 
accountants are very sensible of the possibility of com- 
mitting a blunder,, and . therefore rarely fail, for se- 
curing the matter, when it isf of importance, to prove 
what' they have done, by trying to effect the same 
thing, another way. You have employed yourself, I 
suppose, in resolving some difficult problem by alge- 
bra, and are convinced that your solution is just 
One whom you know to be an expert algebraist, care- 
fully peruses the whole operation, and acquaints you 
that he hath discovered an error in your procedure. 
You are that instant sensible that your conviction was 
not of such an impregnable nature, but that his sin- 
gle testimony, in consequence of the confidence you 
repose in his experienced veracity and skill, makes a 
considerable abatement in it. 

Many cases might be supposed, of belief founded 
only on moral evidence, which it would be impossible 
thus to shake. A man of known probity and good 
sense, and (if you think it nlakes an addition of any 
moment in this case) an astronomer and philosopher, 
bids you look at the sun as it goes down, and tells 
you, with a serious countenance, that the sun which 
spts to-day will never again rise upon the earth. What 
would be the effect of this declaration ? Would it 
Ci^ate in vou anv doubts ? I believe it might, as to 

1 3 
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the soundness of the tttan*s inteUccf s, but not ^s to thd 
truth of what hie^aid* Thui, if we regard only the 
effect, demonstration itself doth not always produce 
such imxhoveable cettaiiity, as is sctaetii^es conse-^ 
quent on merely moral evidence* And if there are, 
on the other hand, some wdl-known dettionstrations, 
of so great authority, that it would equially look like 
lunacy to impugii, it may deserve the attention of the 
curious, to enquire how far, with respect to the balk 
of mankind, the^ circuinstdnces, their having stQo4 
the test of ages, their having obtained the xmlversal 
suffrage of those who ftre quali^ed to examine them 
(things purely of the nature of moral evidence) havcf 
contributed to that unshaken faith with which they 
are received. 

Ths principal diflference, then, in respect of the re- 
sult of both kjiids, i$ reduced to this narrow point- 
In mathematical reafeooing, provided you ajre ascer- 
tained of the regular procedure of the mind, to affirm 
that the cbhclusion is false, implies a Contradiction ; 
in moral reasoning, though the procedure of the mind 
were quite mieSceptionable, there still remains a jJay- 
sical possibility of the falsity of the conclusioh. But 
how small this difference is in reality, any jiidicious 
person who but atftends a little, may easily discover* 
The geometrician, for instance, cat! no more doubt< 
Whether the book chilled Euclid's Elements, is a hu-^ 
man compositioii, Whether its contents were discover- 
ed and digested into the order in which they are there 
disposed, by humap genius and art., than he can doubt 
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the truth of the propositions therein demonstrated. 
Is he in the smallest degree surer of any of the pro- 
perties of the cifG^ than that- if £e take away his 
hand from tte compasses, with which he -is describing 
it on the wall, they will immediately fall to the ground. 
These things affect his mind, and influence his prac- 
tice, precisely in the same manner. 

So much for th^ Various kinds of evidence, whether 
intuitive or deductive j intuitive evidence, as divided 
into that of pure intellection, of consciousness, and of 
common sense, under the last of which that of memo- 
ry is included ; deductive evidence, as divided info 
scientific and moral, with the subdivisions of the lat- 
ter into experience, analogy, and testimony, to' which 
hath been added, the consideration of a mixed' species 
concerning chances* So much for the vartous sub- 
jects of discourse, and the sorts of eviction of which 
they are respectively susceptible. This, though pe- 
culiarly the logician's province, is the founrfatioi^ of 
all conviction, and consequently of persuasion too. 
To attain either of these ends, the speaker must al- 
ways assume the character of the close and candid 
reasoner ; for, though he may be an acUfe logician 
who is no orator, he witt never be a consummate ora.* 
tor who is no logician. 
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Having, in the preceding chapter, endeavoured to 
trace the outlines of natural logic, perhaps with more . 
minuteness than in such an enquiry as this was strict- * 
\y necessary, it might appear strange to pass over in 
silence the dialectic of the schools; an art which, 
though now fallen into disrepute, maintained, for a 
tract of ages, the highest reputation among the learn- 
ed. What w^s so long regarded, asi teaching the on- 
ly legitimate usq and application of our rational pow- 
ers in the acquisition of knowledge, ought not surely, 
when we ai:e employed in investigating the nature 
and the different sprts of evidence, to be altogether 
overlooked. 

It is long since I was first convinced, by what Mr 
Locke hath said on the subject, that the syllogistic art, 
with its figures and moods, serves more to display the 
ingenujty of the inventor, and to exercise the address 
and fluency of the learner, that to assist the diligent 
inquirer in his researches after truth. The method 
of proving by syllogism, appears, even on a superficial 
review, both unnatural and prolix. The rules laid 
dpwn for distinguishing the conclusive from the incon- 
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cluisivfe forms of argument, the! true syllogism from the 
various kinds of sophism, are at once cumbersome to • 
the' niemory, and unnecessary in practice. ,No per- 
s6n, one may venture to pronoimce, will ever be made 
a reasoner, who stands in need of them. In a word, 
the whole bears the manifest indications of an nrtificial 
and ostentatious parade of learning, calculated for giv- 
ing the appearance of great profundity, to what in 
fact is very shallow. Such, I acknowledge, have been, 
of a long timt5, my sentiments on the subject. On a 
nearer inspection, I cannot say I have found reason to 
alter them, though I think 1 have seen a little further 
into the nature of this disputative science, and conse- 
quently into the grounds of its futility. I shall, there- 
fore, as briefly as possible, lay before the reader a few 
observations on the subject, and so dismiss this article. 

Permit me only td premise, in general, that I pro- 
ceed all along on the supposition, t^at the reader hath 
some previous acquaintance w'ith schooUlogic. It 
would be extremely superfluous, in a work like this, 
to ^ve even the shortest abridgment that could be 
made of an art so well known, and which is still to be 
found in many thousand volumes. On the other hand, 
it is not necessary that he be an adept in it, a mere 
smattering will sufficiently serve the present purpose. 

My first observation is, that this method of arguing 
has not the least affinity to moral reasoning, the pro-'- 
cedure in the one being the very reverse of that em- 
ployed in the other. In moral reasoning we proceed 
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by analysis, and ascend from j^ardbular^ to unitersals ; 
m syllogi^ihg we proceed by syhthesis, and descend 
from universals to particulars. The Analytic is the 
bnly method which we can follow, in the acquisition 
bf natural knowledge, or of whatever regards actual 
existences ; the synthe^c is mcare properly the method 
that ought to he J)ursucd in thife application of know- 
ledge already acquired. It is for this reason it has 
been called thfc didactic method, as being the shortest 
way of cothmunifcatihg the pruici^s of a science. 
But, even in teaching, as often as w^ attempt, not bare- 
ly to inform, but to convince, tbbre is a necessity of 
recurring to thfe tract in which the knowledge we 
would convey was first attainiid. Now, the method 
of ceasQJoing by syllogism, n:K)re resembles Hiathema* 
tied) demonstratbn, wheteih, from utiiversal jJrinciples^ 
called axioihs, we deduce many truths, which, though 
general in their iiiiture, muy, when compared with 
those first principlei,.be jniatly stikd particiilar* Where- 
as, ia ail kinds of knowledge, wherein experience k 
our only guide, we can pcoceiei tb general trtaths, sole- 
]y by ail indncdoia of paitieuliurs« 

AGRic£A3£Sr to this remark, if a syHogism be regular 
ki. mood and %ure, oad if tjie pretnises be true, the 
conclusion is infidlible. The whole foundation of the 
syllogistic iart lies in these two axioms : " Things 
•* which coincide with the same thing, coincide with 
« one another ;" and,. " Two- things, whereof one doca^ 
" and one does not eoinci^.with the sametAing, da 
** not eoifljcide with one another." On the former rest 
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aU the affinnative syllogisms, oft the fotter alli the i>e- 
gatiVe. Accordingly, there 13 rio more mention here 
of probability and of degrees of evidence, than in the 
operatioiis of geometry tod algebra. It is true,, in- 
deed, that tte term probable m%y hi i^dmitted into o- 
Syllogism, atuj Kwke ixx essential part of the coaelu* 
sion, an4 $0 it my also ia 4pi arithmetical computa- 
tion ; but this doers Jaot iu th4 least affect what was 
advanced just now ; tot^ in all such cases, ihe proha- 
bility itself is as$ui»ed in one of the premises : where- 
as» in thi^ inductive methpd of reasoning, it often hap- 
pens, that from certain facts we can deduce ohly pro- 
bate consequences. 

I o»fe!tVE, isecondly^ that though this nlaiiiier of ii^ 
^inghai^ more of the mature of sd^ntific reasoniogi 
than oi^ moral, it has, neverth^lefss, not bfeen tlvoughi 
worthy of being adopted by mathematicians, Ms a pro- 
per i^ethod oif demonstrating their theorcm^^ I am 
{Satisfied that mathematical demonstration b ca|«able of 
lleing moulded ijto the syllogistic form., having made 
the trial with success on some propositions* But that 
this form is a very inownmodious one, aod . has many 
disadvantages, but hot one advantage of that common- 
ly practised, will be manifest to every otte whoinakes 
the e;&^riment. It is at once more indirect, more 
tedious, and more qbscure. I may ad4, that if into 
those abstract sciences on^ were to introduce soiiie 
specious fejlacies, such fellacies could be much mor0 
easily sheltered under the awkward verbosity of this 
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artificial method, than under the elegant simplicity of 
that which has hitherto been used. 

My thurd remark, which, by the way, is directly 
consequent on the two iforrner, shall be, that in the 
ordinary application of this art, to matters with which 
we can be made acquainted only by experiencej it can 
be of little or no utility. So far from leading the 
mind, agreeably to the design of aU argument and in- 
vestigation, froni things known to things unknown, 
and by things evident to things obscure; its usual 
^ • progress is, on the contrary, from things less known to 
things better known, and by things obscure to things 
evident. But that it may not be thought that I do 
injustice to the art by this representation, I must in- 
treat, that the few following considerations m^y be 
attended to. 

When/ in the way of induction, the mind proceei^ 
from individual instances to the discovery of such 
truths as regard a species, and from these again, to 
such as comprehend a genus, we may say with reason, 
that as we advance, there may be in every succeeding 
step, and commonly is, less certainty than in the pre- 
ceding ; but in no instance whatever can there be 
more. Besides, as the judgment formed concerning 
the less general, was anterior to that formed concerning 
the more general, so the conviction is more vivid aris- 
ing from "both circumstances ; that, being les's general, 
it is more distinctly conceived, and,* being earher, it is 
more deeply imprinted. Now, the customary proce- 
dure in the syllogistic science is, as was remarked, the^ 
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natural method rever$ed, being from general to spe- 
cial, and consequently from less to more obvious. In 
scientific regisriniiig: the c^se,is very different, as th? 
axioms or universal tltiths from which the. .matherafi- 
tician argue6,*j.5i;ne'So f^r frpm beii^g the slow result of 
indilction arid experience,^ -that they. are self-evident. 
They are no so6nei: apprehended than necessarily as- 
sented to. . . . ; ,. 

But, to illustrate the matter by examples, take the 
follovKing specimen in Barbana^. the first mood of thp 
first figure : . . . : . . ' ■ ; 

All animals feel j 

All horses are animals y 

Therefore all horses feel. 

It is . impossible that any reasonable man, who really 
doubts whether a horse has feeling, or is a mere auto- 
maton, should be convinced by this argument. For, 
supposing he uses the names horse and animal ,' as 
standing in the same relation of species and genus, 
which they bear in the common acceptation of the 
words, the argument you employ is, .in effect, but an 
affirmation of the point which he denies, couched in 
such terms as include a multitude of other similar af- 
firmations, which, whether true or false, ^ are nothing 
to the purpose. Thus all animals feely is only a com- 
pendious expression, iox all horses feel ^ all dogs feel ^ 
all camels feel, all eagles feel^.^vA so through the 
whole animal creation. I afliirm, besides, that the pro- 
cedure here is from things less known to' things better 
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kiK)wfi. It is |K)ssibte that dm may believe the cm^ 
elusion who denies the major : but the reverse |s not 
possible i for, to ^xpresis myself ip the Imguage of the 
art| that m|iy be pfediGate4 of the specie^, which is 
not predicable of the genus j but that can never be 
predicated of the geftus which i^ pot predicable of the 
species. If one, therefore, were under such an carror 
in regard tq the brutes, true logic, which is ^lway$ 
coincident with good sense, would leacj our reflection? 
to the indications of perception and fueling, given by 
i^tse animals, juid the remarkable coi^onnity which, 
in this respect, and in respect of thei^r bodily organs^ 
they bear to our own species* 

It may be said, that if the subject of the question 
were a creature much more ignoble than the horse, 
there would be jpo scope for this objecticai to the ar- 
gument. Substitute, then, the word oysters for horsey 
in the Jttlnor, and it will itand thus. 

All animals ippl ^ 
AU oysters are animaU \ 
' 'J'herefore all pysters fecj. 

■k 

In order t6 giye the greater advantage to the advocate 
for this scholastic art^ let txs suppose the antagonist 
floes not maintain the opposite side from any £ivour 
to Descartes' theory concerning brutes, but from som^ 
notion entertained pf that particular <wder of beings, 
which is the subject of dispute. It is evident, that 
though be should admit the truth of the major, he 
wo^ld regard (he in^r as merely apptfa^r m^fint^r of 
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exptiessing the coiiGlusicm ; for he would omceiFe afi 
animal no otherwise, thaq ^ a l^j endowed with 
sensation or feeling. 

Sometimes, indeed, there is not in the premises any 
position more generic, under which the concliision can 
be comprised, In this case you always find that the 
§ame prpposition is exhibited in different words ; inso- 
much that fhe stress of the argument lies in ^ mere 
synoninja, or something equivalent. 7h^ follpvying ig ' 
af| ctample : 

Hie almighty ought tp b^ \lt)rsliipped 5 

God is the Aliwlgbty j 

Therefore God ought to be wprsbippe^. ^ 

It would b§ superfl^uous to illustrate that this ai^u^ 
meat CQuld have no greater influence op the Epicu- 
rean, thap the first mentioned one would haye on tlie 
Cartesian. To suppose the contrary, is to suppose the 
conviction effected by the charm pf?i sound^ and not 
by the sense of what is advanced. Thus also, the 
middle term and the subjef:t frequently correspond to 
each other ; as the definition, despription, or circum- 
locution, and the n^m^., Of this I shall give m /exam- 
ple in Udiamis, as in the technical dialect, tlie third 
mood of the third figure is denomipated : 

Sam^ men ^re r^p^cxqiis ^ 

Ail men ar« rational animals ^ 

Therefore some rational animals s^e rapapiaus. 
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WhQ does not percervd that radonal animals is but a 
periphirasis for men ?> :.,.;...: 

It may be proper to subjoin one example at least 
in negative syllogi$ms, .The :subsequent jis onp .iw.;C!?- 
lurent^ the second mOod of the first figure :. : ; ^ . :; .^ 

Notliing violent is lasting ; . . 

• • ' But tyranny is' violent 5 ' ' " . • ! -^ •• 

- Therefore tyranny is not lasting"/ ' ' ' ' ^' - ^ • > ' 

Here z thinj^ violent serves for the genu^rifif.^hich 
tyranny is a species : and nothing can be clearer than 
that it requires much less experience to discover, whe- 
ther shortness of duration be justly attributed to ty- 
rafeny the species, than whether it lie justly predicat- 
ed of every violent thing. The application of what 
was said on the first example to 'that now given, is so 
obvious, that it would be losing time to attempt fur- 
ther to illustrate it. 

Logicians have been at pains to discriminate the 
regular and consequential combinations of the three 
terms,, as they are called, from the irregtilar and in- 
consequent. A combination of the latter kind, if the 
defect be in the form, is called a paralogism ; if in the 
sense, a sophism ; though sometimes these two appel- 
lations are confounded. Of the latter, one kind is de- 
nominated petitio principii^ which is commonly ren- 
dered in English a begging of the question^ and is de-- 
fined, the proving of a thing by itself, whether ex- 
pressed in the same or in different words ; or, which 
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amounts tp the same thing, assuming in the proof the 
very opinion or principle proposed to be proved. It 
is surprising that this should ever have been by those 
artists stiled a sophism, since it is in fact so essential 
to the ajt, that thje^r^. is always some radical defect in 
a syllogism, which .is not chargeable with this. The 
truth of .what 1 now affii:m, will appear to any one, on 
the slightest review of what has been evinced in t;he 
preceding part of this chapter. 

The fourth and last observation I shall make on 
this tppic, is, that th^ proper province of the syllogis- 
tical science, is rather tjie adjustment of our language, 
in expressing ourselves on subjects previously known, 
than the acquisition of knowledge in things themselves. 
According, to M. du.Marsais, " Reasoning consists in 
" deducing, inferring, or drawing a judgment from o- 
" ther judgments already known ; or, rather, in shewr 
" ing that the judgment in question has been already 
** formed implicitly, insomuch that the only point is to 
" develope it, and show its identity with some ante- 
" rior judgment *." Now, I affirm that the former 
part of this definition suits all deductive reasoning, 
whether scientifical or moral, in which the principle 
deduced is distinct from, however closely related to, 
the principles from which the deduction is made. 



* Lc raisonnement consiste ^ d6duire, & inf6rcr, ^ tircr un juge« 
mcnt d'autres jugcmens d^ja cotinus \ ou plut6t ^ faire voir que lc 
jugemcnt dont il s'agit, a d6ia die porte d'une manifcrc implicite j 
de sorte qu'il n'est plus question que de le developer, ct d'en faire 
voir I'identite avec quelque jugcment ante^Jeur* Logique, Art 7. 

Vol. I. K. 
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The latter part ©f the definition, which begins with 
the words or rather, does not answer as an ckj)1ication 
oFthe former, as the author seems to have intended ; 
but exactly hits the character of syllogistic reasoning, 
and indeed of all sorts of controversy merely verbal. 
If you regarf only the thing signified, the argument 
conveys no inistruction, nor does it fotward'us iii the 
knowledge of tilings a single step. But if yoti regard 
principally the signs, it may selrve to correct niisftppE- 
cations of them, through inadvertency or otherwise. 

In evincing the truth of this doctrine,— ^I shall bei. 
gin with a simple illustration from what may haf)peA 
to any one in studying a foreign tongue. I learri fJofei 
an Italian and French dictionary, that the Italian word 
pecora corresponds to the Freneh word brebis, apd 
from a French and English dictionaty, that the French 
brebis corresponds to the Etiglisli sheep. " Helrce 1 
Form this argument, ' ''"<-' 

Pecora is th6 s^me with hrtiisy 
Brebis is the same with sh^ep , 
Therefore /#f(3r<j is the same with sheep. 

This, though not in mood and figure, is evidently 
conclusive. Nay more, if the words pecora, brebis^ 
and sheep, under the nbtion of signs, be regarded as 
the terms, it has three diftercnt terms, and contains 
a direct and scientifica^ deduction from this axiom^ 
"Things coincident with the same thing, are coin- 
** cident with one another." On the other hand, let 
the things signified be solely regarded, and there is 
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but one term in the whole, namely the species of 
quadruped, denoted by the three names above mention-t 
ed. Nor is there, in this view of the matter, anothei: 
judgment in all the three propositions, but this iicn^ 
tical one, " A sheep is a sheep." 

No3i let it be imagined, that the only right appli-f 
'Cation can be in the acquisition of strange languages. 
Every tongue whatever gives scope to it, inasmuch as 
in every tongue the speaker labours und^r gre^t inT 
conveniences^ especially on abstract questipns, botli 
froqi the pawity, obscurity, and a^nbiguity of the 
jwirdsj, on the one hand ; ajid froni bis owa TOisappr^-^ 
Jien^ions, apd imperfect acquaintance with them, on 
the other. ; As ? W^n may, therefore, by ^ artfu^ 
and sophistical uae of them, be bro^ight to ^dmit, kx 
certUia terms, what he would deny in others, thi* 
disputatious; discipline may, unidep prgper nianagement, 
by ^setting in a stronger light the inconsistencies occa- 
sioned by such iniproprieties, be rendered instrumen- 
tal in correcting them. It was remarked above *, 
that such propositions as these, " Twelve are a dozen." 
" Twenty are a score," unless conwdered as ^xplica« 
tions of the virords dozen and score^ are quite insignifi^ 
cant. This limitation, however, it was necessary to 
add ; for those positions which are identical when 
considered purely as relating to the things signified, 
a^enowiis^ identical wli^i iregardad pmifely a^texplana-* 
fory of the names. Suppose thart, thi-o.ugh tl^ in^per-^ 

• Chap. V. Sect. I. Part I. 
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fection oF a man's knowledge in the language, aided 
by another's sophistry, and perhaps his 6wn inatten- 
tion, he is brought to admit of t-he one term, what he 
would refuse of the other, such an argument as this 
might be employed, ' 

. ' Twelve, you allow, are equal to the fifth part of sixty j 
Now a doxen are equal to twelve j 
Therefore' a dozen are equal to the fifth part of sixty. 

I mark the case rather strongly, for the sake of illus- 
tration ; for I am sensible, that in what regards things 
so definite as all names of number are, it is impossible 
for.finy who is not quite ignorant of the tongue, to 
be misled. But the intelligent reader will easily con- 
ceive, that in abstruse and metaphysical subjects, 
wherein the terms are often both extensive and inde- 
finite in their sigtiification, and. sometimes even equi- 
vocal, the most acute and wary may be intangled in 
them. 

In further confirmation of my fourth remark, I 
shall produce an example in Camestres\ the second 
inood of the second figure : 

All animals are mortal j 
But angek are not mortal j 
Therefore angels are not animals. 

When the antagonist calls the 'angel an animal, it 
must proceed from one or other of these two causes, 
either from an error in regard to the nature of the an- 
gelic order, or from a mistake as to the import of the 
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English word animal. If the first be the case ; name^ 
ly, some erroneous opinion about angels, as that they 
are embodied spirits, generated and corruptible like 
ourselves ; it is evident that the forementioned sylio- 
gism labours under the common defect of all syllo- 
gisms. It assumes the very point in question. But 
if the difference between the disputants be, as it fre- 
quently happens, merely verbal, and the opponent 
uses the word animal, as another name for living crea- 
ture, and as exactly corresponding to the Greek term^, 
arguments of this sort may be of service for setting 
the impropriety of such a misapplication of the Eng- 
lish name in a clearer light. For let it be observed, 
that though Nature hath strongly marked the princi- 
pal differences to be found in different orders of beings, 
a procedure which hath suggested to men the man- 
ner of classing things into genera and species, this 
does not hold equally in every case. Hence it is, that 
the different terms in ^merent languages do not al- 
ways exactly correspond. Some nations, from parti- 
cular circumstances, are more affected by one proper- 
ty in objects, others by another. This leads to a dif- 
ferent distribution of things under their several names. 
Now, though it is not of importance that the words 
in one tongue exactly correspond to those in another, 
it is of importance that in the same tongue uniformity 
in this respect be, as much as possible, observed. 
Errors in regard to the signs, tend not only to retard 
the progress of knowledge, but to introduce errors in 
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regard to .the things signified/ Now by suggesting 
the different attributes comprised in the definition of 
the term, as so maiiy mediums \ti the proof, an ap- 
peal is made to the adversary's practice in the lan- 
guage. In this way such mediums may be presented, 
ks will satisfy a candid adversary, that the application 
he makes of the term in question, is hot conformable 
to the usage of the tongue* 

On the other hand, it is certain, that in matters of* 
an abstract and complex nature, where the terms are 
comprehensive, indefinite, not in frequent use, and 
conSeqtiently hot well ascertained, men may argue to- 
gether eternally, without making the smallest impres- 
sion on each other, not sensible all the while, that 
there is not at bottom any difference between them^ 
except as to the import of words and phrases. - I do 
not say, however, that this is a consequence peculiar 
to this manner of debating, though perhaps oftenet 
fesulting fr6m it, oh account of its many nice distinc- 
tions, unmeaning subtleties, and mazy windings, than 
from any oth^r manner. For it must be owned, that 
the syllogistic art has at least as often been employed 
for imposing fallacies on the understanding, as for de- 
lecting those ittiposed. And though verbal contro- 
versy seems to be its natural province, it is neither the 
only method adapted to such discussions, nor the most 
*fexpeditious4 

To conclude, then, what shall we denominate th6 
Artificial system, or organ of truth, as it has been cal- 
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kd, of which we have been .treating ? Shall we style 
it, the art of reasoning ? So honourahle an appella- 
tion it by no means merite, since, a$ hath been shewn, 
it is ill adapted to scientific matters, and for that rea- 
son never employed by the m^tbematiciasi ; and it i^ 
utterly incapable of assisting us in our researcbes into 
nature. Shall we then pronounce it the science cf 
logomachy^ or, in plain English, th? art of fighting 
with words, and ^bout words ? And in this woi:(Jy 
warfare, shall we say that the rules of syllogising are 
the tactics ? This would certainly hit the matter more 
«early ; but \ know not how it happens, that to call 
^ny thing logomachy or akercatiQu^ would be cpnsi^ 
dered as giving bad riames ; and when a good use 
may be made of an invention, it. seems unreasonable 
to fix an odioqs name upon it, which ought only to 
discriminate the abuse. I shall therefore only title it, 
the scholastic art of disputation *, It is the school- 
men's science of defence. 

When all erudition consisted ijiore in an acquaint- 
ance with words, and an address in using them, than 



* In answer to that branch of logic which Lord Verulam styles 
Doctrina de ^lencbis hermenia^ concerning which he affirms, " De- 
^' dimus ei nomen ex usii, quia verus ejus usus est plane redargu- 
"** tio, et cautio circa usum verborum. Quininio partem illam de 
*' praedicamentis, si rcct^ instituatur, cirda catitiones de ncm con. 
" fuftdendis aut transponendis definitionum ct divisionum terminis, 
" praecipuum usum sortiri existimaraus, et hue eti^m tefcrri malu- 
** jnus.'^ Pc Aug. Sci. L. v. c. 4, 
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in the knowledge of things, dexterity in this exerci- 
tation conferred as much lustre on the scholar, as agi- 
lity in the tilts and tournaments added glory to the 
knight. In proportion as the attention of mankind 
has been drawn off to the study of Nature, the honours 
of this contentious art have faded, and it is now al- 
most forgotten. There is no reason to wish its revi- 
val, as eloquence seems to have been very little bene- 
fited by it, and philosophy still less. 

Nay, there is but too good reason to affirm, that there 
are two evils at least which it has gendered. These arc, 
first, an itch of disputing on every subject, however 
vncontroyertible ; the other, a sort of philosophic 
pride, which will not permit us to think that we be- 
lieve any thing, even a self-evident principle, with- 
out a previous reason or argument. In order to gra- 
tify this passion, we invariably recur to words, and 
are at immense pains to lose ourselves in clouds of our 
own raising. We imagine we are advancing and 
making w^onderful progriess, while the mist of words 
in which we have involved our intellects, hinders us 
from discerning that we are moving in a circle all the 
time*.- 



* How ridiculous are the efforts which some very learned and 
judicious men have made, in order to evince, that whatever begins 
to exist must have a cause. One argues, ** 1 here must have been 
'^ a cause to determine the time and place,!' as though it were 
more evident that the accidents could not be determined without 
a cause, than that the existence of the thing could not be so deter- 
mined. Another insists very Curiously, that if a thing had no 
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Of the consideration which the Speaker ought to have 
of the Hearers, as Men in general. 

Rhetoric, as was observed already, not only con- 
siders the subject, but also the hearers and the speak- 



cause, it must have been he cause of itself j a third, with equal 
consistency, that nothing must have been the cause, i hus, by al- 
ways assuming the absolute necessity of a cause^ they demonstrate 
the absolute necessity of a came. For a full illustration of the fu- 
tility of such pretended reason' r^gs, see te Treatise of Human 
Nature, B. I. Part 3 Sect. 3. I do. not think they have succeed- 
ed better who have attempted to assign a reason for the faith we 
have in this principle, that the future will resemble the past^ A 
late author imagines, that he solves the iditKculty at once, by say- 
ing, that " what is now time past, was once future \ and that 
" though no man has had experience of what is future, every man 
** has had experience of what was future." Would it then be 
^ore perspicuous to^tate the question thus, " How come we to 
" believjB that *tvhat is future^ not what was future ^ will resemble 
*^ the past V* Of the first he says expressly, that no man has had 
experience, though almost in the same breath he tells us, not very 
consistently, " The answer is sufficient, have we not found it to 
*' be so ?" an answer which appears to me not more illogical than 
ungrammatical. But admitting with him, that to consider time as 
past or future, (though no distinction cim be more precise) is only 
puzzling the question 5 let ^ enquire whether a reason can be as- 
signed, for judging that the unknown time will resemble the 
known. Suppose our ivhole time divided in^o equal portions. 
Call these portions. A, B, C, D, E, F, G. Of these the three 
first have been experience^, the remaining four are not. The 
^hree first I found to resemble one another, but how must I argue 
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cr *. The hearers must be considered in a twofold 
view, as men in general, and as such men in particular. 



with regard to the rest ? Shall I say, B was like A, therefore D 
Will be like C j or, if you think it strengthens the argument, shall 
I say, C resembled A and B, therefore D will resemble A, B, and 
C. I would gladly Vxiort what sort of reasoning, sci^ntifical or 
moral, this could be denypiinated ; or )yhat is the medium by 
which the conclusion is made out ? Suppose, further^ I get ac- 
quainted with D, formerly unknown, and find that it actually re- 
sembles A, B, and C,, how can this furnish me with any knowledge 
of E, F, and G, things totally distinct ? Tlie resemblance I have 
discovered in D to A, B, and C, can never be extended to any 
thing that is not D, nor any part of D, namely, to E, F, and G j 
unless you assume this as the medium, that the unknown will re- 
isembk the knoUTi j or, which is equivalent, that the future will 
resemble the past. So far' is this principle, therefore, from being 
deduced from particular experiences, that it 'is furidan^ehtal to all 
particular deductions froni experience, in which we could not ad- 
vance a single step without it. We are often misled in cases of 
this nature, by a vague and popular use of words, not attending to 
the nicer differences in their import in differetit situations. If one 
were to ask taie, " Have you then no reason to believe that thfc 
" future will resemble the past ?^' I should certainly answer, " I 
** have the greatest reason to believe it." Arid if the question 
had been concerning a geometrical axioin, I' should have returned 
the same answer. By reason we often jncjm, not an atgument, or 
medium of proving, but a ground in hutpan nature on which a par- 
ticular judgment is founded^ Nay further, as ho progress In reason^ 
ing can be made where there is no foundation, (and first principles 
arc here the sole foundation) I shoulJfc^adily admit, that the man 
who does not believe such propositions/ if it were possible to find 
such a man, is perfectly irrational, and consequently not to be ar* 
gued with, 

■•' ♦ Chap. I\V 
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of the hearers, a« men. in genrral. 



As men in general,: it mmt be aliased i^aere are 
certain priiidples in our nature* wtiirfi, when prof)et^ 
ly addressed and managed, ^iya iK> incxxxsicferable. aid 
to reason in promoting belief. Nor i$ it just to con^ 
elude from this concession, as some have hastily done, 
that oratory ,tn^y be defined, " Th* Wt of deception,*' 
The use of such helps w81 be found, on a stricter 
examination, to be in most cases quite legitimate, 
aiid even necessary, if we would give reason herself 
that influence which is certainly her due. In order 
to evince the truth considered by itself, conclusive ar-^ 
guments alone are requisite ; but in order to convince 
me by these arguments, it is moreover requisite that 
they be understood, that they be attended to, that 
they be remembered by me ; andj in order to per- 
suade me by them to any particular Jtction or conduct, 
it is further requisite, that, by interesting me iii th6 
subject, they ihay, as it were, be felt. It isf not there^ 
fore the understanding alone that is here concernedi 
If the orator would prove successful, it is necessary 
that he engage in his service all these different powers 
of the mind, the imagination, the meipoty, and the 
passions. These are not the supplanters of reason, or 
even rivals in her sway ; they are her handmaids, by ' 
whose ministry she is enabled to usher trvith into the 
heart, and procure -it there a favourable reception* 
As handmaids they afe liable to be seduted by so- 
phistry in the garb of reason, and sometimes are made 
ignorantly to lend their aid in the introduction of false- 
hood. But their . service is not on this account to be 
dispensed with j there is even a necessity of employ- 
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Of the consideration which the speaks ought to have of the hearers, &c. 

ing it founded in our nature. Our eyes and hands 
and feet will give us thesame assistance in doing mis- 
chief as in doing godd ; but it would not therefore be 
better for the world, that all mankind were blind and 
lame. Arms are not to be laid aside by honest men, 
because carried by assassins and ruffians ; they are to 
be used the rather for this very reason. Nor are those 
mental powers, of which eloquence so much avails her- 
self, like the art of war or other human arts, perfect- 
ly indifferent to good and evil, and only beneficial as 
they are rightly employed. On the contrary, they 
are by nature, as will perhaps appear afterwards, more 
friendly to* truth than to falsehood, and more easily re- 
tained in the cause of virtue, than in that of vice *. 



* **• Notandum est enim, afFectus Ipsos ad bonum apparens sem- 
** per fcrri, at que hac ex parte aliquid habere cum ratione commu»- 
" ne : vcrum iUud interest ; quod affectits intuentur practpu4 bo-- 
" num in pnesentia \ ratio prospiciens in longum^ etiam futurum^ et 
*' in summa, Ideoque cum quae in praesentia obversentur, impleant 
*' phantasiam fortius, succumbit plerumque ratio et subjugatur. 
" Scd postquam eloquenti^ et suasionum vi elFectum sit, ut futura 
*' et remota constituantur et conspiciantur tanquam praesentia, turn 
** demum abeuntc in partes rationis phantasii, ratio fit superior. 
*' Concludamus igitur, non deberi magis vitio verti Rhetortca^ quod 
" deteriorem partem cohonestare sciat 5 quam Dialcetiaey quod so- 
*• phismata concinnare doceat. Quis enim nescit, contrariorum 
" eandem rationem esse, licet usu opponantur ?'* De Aug. Sci. 
L. vi. C. 3. T« wT««8<^ir« 9r^«y/itflcl« h% ofetAx; %^u ct)^X* ctiu r uXv^ 
Mm T» isXrw Tn ^VTU ivtrvXXtytfilt^ct k*4 ^tBixfcnt^ec^ »$ «?rA*f 6<7r«v.— 

yM^, TgT4 Tl K6i¥6¥ l^t Ketiet 'JFU,fT6ilt tSv «y«^A»f, 7FXn¥ ce^ETJlf, XOCl flftXl^A 
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SECT. L...Men considered as endowed with 
Understanding. 

But to descend to particulars ; the fit^t thing to be 
stu(iied by the speaker is, that his arguments may be 
understood. If they be unintelligible, the cause must 
be either in the sense or in. the expi^ssion. It lies in 
the sense, if the mediums of probf be such as the 
hearers are unacquainted with ,; that is, if the ideas 
introduced be either without the sphere of their know- 
ledge, or too abstract for th^ir apprehension and ha* 
bits of thinking. It lies in the seftse likewise, if the 
train of reasoning (though no unusual ideas should be 
introduced) be longer, or more complex, or niore in- 
tricate, than they are accustomed to. But as the fit- 
ness of the arguments in these respects, depends on 
the capacity, education, and attainments of the hear- 
ers, which, in different orders of men are different, this 
properly belongs to the consideration which the speaker 
ought to have of his audience, not as men in general, 
but as such men in particular. The obscurity which 
ariseth from the expression will come in course to be 
considered. in the sequel. 

SECT. IL..^Men considered as endowed with 
Imagination. 

The second thing requisite is, that they be attend- 
ed to ; for this purpose the imagination must be en- 

Rhet, L. i. c. 
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gaged* Attention is jirerequisite to every eflfect of 
speaking, and without some gratification in hearing, 
there will be no attention, at least of any continuance. 
Those qualities in ad^eas which principally gratify the 
fancy, are vivacity, beauty, sublimity, novelty. No- 
thfeg contributes ^more to vivacity than striking re- 
spmbJa^ces .in the iniagcry, which convey, besides}, 
an adi^itjianal |)lea8i4r« of their owp, 

'BfiJt'tbere is still a fiirther e«d to be served by 
pl^Sng tht imag^i^Gii, xhmi that of awakening and 
preseryicig the atfc^pljioii, hrowever important this pur- 
pose alone ought to be ^qeounted. I wili ©ot say^ 
with a tet©«i^btife metsiiphysician *, that " Belief conr 
". sisteth in the liveliness of our ide^s." That this doc- 
trkiB is erronemw, it would be qiuite foceign to my 
paiirpose to attrampt .bere to evince f, Thtss much 
houwer:i$ indubitable, itbat belief comtr^Hily enlive»§ 
ow ideas;? aiad the* iivtly ideas hav^ a stronger in;^ 
fluenoe thain ftim ideas to induce bejief. But «o far 
are t^ese two fi^m beiag ccnncident, that even this 
odnjiexion, between then?, though commoo, is not ne- 
cessary. Vivacity of ideas is :nQt alway accompanied 
with faith, nor is faith always able to produce vivacity. 
The ideas raised M my mind by tJie Oedipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles, or the Leaa: of Shakespeare, are incom- 
parably more lively than those excited by a cold but 

••\ - \ I ■'• -■■i"r. ' ii' ■ ii'^. I '1 ■. ■' .,"■,' ■". '- B iiii "ff 'T— ^" i — ' '■■ ■ r" '-= 1 

* T}ie author of, A Treatise of Human Nature, in 3 vols. 
f If one Is desirous to see a refutation of this principle, let iifn 
pppsul!: R^i^'s Inijuiryf CJi*, ii, S^ct. j, 
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Sect. ,11. Men considered as endowed with imagination. 

faithful historip^mpfidrV Yet; I may give full credit 
to the languid 'iiaitatiVe of the latter, though I believe 
not a single sentence in those tragedies. If a proof 
were aisked of the greater vivacity in the one case thati 
in the other (which, by the w^y^ mbst be finally de- 
termined by cor^sciousiless) let these -effects serve for 
a^uments. 'The ideus of the po6t give greater plea-r 
isufe, command closet 'attention, oj^erate more strong- 
ly biithe^ passions, and are longer *reiftembered. If 
these be not sufficient 'evidences' of greater vivacity, 
I own' I have no appirehetfeion of tfte meaning which 
th^t author affixes to the term, ' The connexion, how^ 
ever, that generally subsisteth' between vivacity and 
belief will appear lesS mgrvelldus, if we reflect that 
there is not so great a difference between argument 
hM. illustration, as is usually imaghied, The same 
ingenious writer says, concerning moral i-easoning, that 
it is bttta kind nf comparison. The truth of this ai- 
^enion any one will eas3y be cbnvmced of, who con* 
tiS&r^ the preceding 'observations, on that subject. 

W.ttER.E tlhen lies the' difference between addressing 
the judgment, and: addressing the ftncy ? and what 
liath given rise to the distinction between ratiocina- 
tion and imagery ? The following observations will 
^rve for an answer to this query. It is evident, that 
though the mind ^ref^ivesia considerable pleasure from 
the -discovery of resemblance, tio pleasure is received 
when the resemblance is 6f such a nature as is famiT 
littr to every body, ^ucli are those resemblances 
which result from ♦the speci^c and generic (jiialities of 
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ordinary objects. What gives the principal Relight 
to the imagination, is the e;xhibition of a strong like- 
ness^ which escapes the notice of th? generality of 
people. The similitude of man to man^ eagle to eagle, 
sea to sea, or, in brief, of one individual of the same 
species, affects not the fancy in the least. What poet 
would ever thint: of comparing a coqibpt between two 
of his heroes to a combat between other two ?, Yet 
; no-where else, will he find sp strong a resemblance. 
Indeed, to the faculty of imagination this resemblance 
appears rather imder the notion. of identity ; although 
it be the foundation of the strongest reasoning from 
experience. Again, the siipilarity of one species to 
another of the same genus, as of the lion to the tiger, 
of the alder to the oak, though this too be a consider- 
able fund of argumentation, . hardly strikes the fancy 
more than the preceding, inasimuch as the generical 
properties, whereof every species participates, are also 
obvious. But if from the experimental reasoning we 
descend to the analogical, we may be said to come 
upon a common to which reason and fancy have an 
equal claim. " A comparison,*' says Quintilian*, 
" hath almost the effect of an example;," But what 
are rhetorical comparisons, when brought to illustrate 
any point inculcated on the hearers, (what are they, 
I say) but argimients from analogy ? In proof of this 
let us borrow an instance from the forementioned 
rhetorician, " Would you be convinced of the neces- 



* Instit. lib. V. cap. ii. Proximas exempli vires habet simili* 
tu • ^ 
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" sky of ^duc^tion for the mind, consider of what im- 
*' portance culture. is tp the ground : the field which^ 
** cultivated, prodUceth a plentiful crop of useful fruits ; 
** if QeglectQd, will be over-run with briars and bram- 
**.h[te8, and. other useless or nojddus weeds*." It 
would bq no better than trifling to point out the ar*. 
foment, couqhed in this passage. Now, if comparir 
5Q0r, which is the chiefs hath so great an influence up* 
on cdnvictioft, it is no wpnder that dll those other ora»- 
torical tropes ahd figures addressed to theimaginatioil, 
which are more or less nearly related to comparison, 
should derive hence both light atid efficacy f . Even 
-antithesis implies comparison. Simile is a comparison 
in epitome %. Metaphor is an allegory iii miniature* 
Allegory and prosopopeia are comparisons conveyed 
under a particular form. 

SECT. IILi„.Men considered as endowed ^itb 
Memory. 

t'uRTHER, vivid id^as are not only more powerful 
than languid ideas, in commanding and preserving at- 



* Ibid. , Ut si animum dicas excolendum, similitudine utari^ 
terrae, qu« neglccta sentcs atque dumos, exculta fructus creat.' 

f Praeterea, ne^ciq quomodo etiam credit facilius, quae audienti 
jucunda sunt, et voluptate ad fidem ducitur. . Quint. L. iv. c. 2. 

X Simil^ and comparison arc in common language frequently 
confounded. The difference is this : Simild is no more than a 
comparison suggested in a word or two ', as, He fought like a lion ) 
His face shone as the sun. Comparison is a simile circumstantiat- 
ed, and included in one or more separate sentences. 

. Vol. I. L 
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tcmk>n, they are not only more efficacbus in pto- 
dueing conviction, but they arc also more eawily re- 
tahied. Thost seTeral powers, understanding, ilhagi- 
nation, TOemory, and passion, are mutually subservient 
to one another. That it is necessary for the orsfCor ta 
engage the help of memoiy, tvill appear from many 
iieasons, particularly from what was remarked above, 
on the fourth difference between moral reasoning tfid 
■dcmonstratrve *. It was there observed, that in t^ 
former the credibility of the fa<:t is the sum of the 
evidence of all the argtim^hts, often indepciident of 
ofie another, brought to. support it. And though it 
was shewn that demonstration itself, without the as- 
sistaince of this faculty, could never produce convio. 
tion; yet here, it must be owned, that the natuml . 
connexion of the several links^ in the chain renders 
the remembrance easier. Now, as nothing. can ope- 
rate on the mind, which is not in some respect pre- 
sent to it, care must be taken by the orator, that, in 
introducing new topics, the vestiges left by the for- 
mer on the minds of ihe hearers, fnay not be effeced. 
It is the «ense of tWs necessity which hath given rise 
t^ the rules of composition. 

Some wiU perhaps consider it as irregular, that I 
speak here of addrcssing'^he memory, of Af Inch no 
mention at all was made in the first chapter, \\1ierein 
I considered the different forms of eloquence, classing 
them by the different faculties of the mind addressed. 
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Sect. III. y^Vi c9iiH4Qt'^4 ?8 ^ndiipiiir^d with me^iory. 

Bjit this apparent p^gul^j^y will vanish, when il is 
observed, t}^, with regard to the facykies tlaere men-. 
tiojicd, each of them may ijiot Qi>ly b^ tl;ie direct, but 
eren the ultimate object pf what is spoken- "jT^ 
jEdicfle scope may be at one time to inform o^ convince 
d^ understwding, ^t another to de^g^ the im^pai 
|9&n,!a(t a third to agk^ xh^ pas^ioins, and ^t a fourth 
to det^mine the will. B^t it is never the nltw^p 
end of speaking to be remeipberjpd, wben w^ y^ sponr 
feen tends ^either to instruct, to please, tp J^ioy^, nqf 
to peisuadfi. Tins ther^for^ js pf i^ecesmty ^ mqcQ 
on any occasion tiban a subordinate end ; or, which ii 
^eecisely the sgme thing, the ijie^Jip to gome furth#F 
,end ; and, as such,' it i^ more oj: less necessary pn eye- 
cy occasion. The speaker's gtte5a:ti<^ to thi? suJj^er-. 
viency of ifacmory is always so much the xssx^^ ij^tii- 
site, the greater die difficulty erf retnembyar^e is, ^| 
>tiie more important the being i:©«iembered is tp rtJifi 
attainment of the ultimate end. On both gcgoyn^s, 
it is of mope consequence in Apse .4tf cqurses whos^ 
aim is either instruction or persua^lQIi, thsP i^i i^<^P 
-whose design is solely to pkasjs the f?mcy, or to fi?9¥e 
the passioiis. hx>A if tbere jre any ipv^bich an^^p? 
none of those ends, it were better to jegrn to fi^^^ 
them, vthan .to teach the method ^ .m^ipg tliein (fep 
retained. 

The author of the treatise ^bo^^ ^ote4, t^^h;^ 
vidcd the principks of aasociation in i^f^jinf9j^%a^ 
blance, contiguity, and causation. I do not here in- 
quire ipto all the defects of this enumeration, but onl^ 
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observe, that even on his own system, order both in 
space and time ought to have been included. It ap- 
pears at least to have an equal title with causatbn, 
which, according to hirii, is but a particular modifica^ 
tion and combination of the other two. Causation, 
considered as ah associating principle, is, in his theory, 
ho more than the contiguous succession of two ideas, 
which is more deeply imprinted on the mind by it$ 
experience of -a similar contiguity and succession of 
the impressions from which they are copied. This 
therefore is the result of resemblance and vicinity 
united. Order in place is likewise Z mode of vicini- 
ty, where this last tie is strengthene4 by the regula- 
rity and simplicity . of figure; which qualities arise 
solely from the resemblance of the corresponding parts 
of the figure, or the parts similarly situated- Regu- 
lar figures, besides the advantages which they :derive 
from simplicity and uniformity, have this also, that 
they are more familiar to the mind than irregular fi- 
gures, and are therefore more easily conceived. 
Hence the influence which order in place hath 
upon the memory. If any person questions this in-, 
fliience, let him but reflect, how much easier it is to 
remember a considerable number of persons, whom 
one- hath seen ranged on benches or chairs, round a 
hall, than the same number seen standing promiscu- 
ously in a crowd ; and how natural it is for assisting 
the memory in recollecting the persons, to recur to 
the oi?der wherein they were placed. 
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Part IVu Men consickred as endowed with passions. 

As to order in time, which in composition is "pro- 
perly styled Method,, it consisteth principally in con- 
necting the p^rts in such 3 manner as to give vicinity 
to things in the discourse, which have an affinity ; 
•that is, resemblance, casuality, or other relation in 
nature ; and thus making their customary association 
and resemblance, as in the former case, co-operate 
with their contiguity in duration, or immediate sue- ' 
cession in the delivory. The utility of method for 
^ding the memory, all the world knows. But besides 
this, there are some parts of the discourse, as well ^s 
figures of speech, peculiarly adapted to this end. Such 
are the division of the subject, the rhetorical repeti- 
tions of every kind, the different jnodes of transition 
^nd recapitulation, 

SECT. IF...,, .Men considered as endowed with 
Passions. , 

To conclude ; when persuasion is the end, passion 
also must be engaged. If it is fancy which bestows 
brilliancy on our ideas, if it is memory which gives 
them stability, passion doth more, it animates them. 
Hence they derive spirit and' energy. To say, that 
it is possible to persuade without speaking to the pasT 
sions, is but at best a kind of specious nonsense. 
The coolest reasoner always in persuading, addresseth 
himself to the passions some way or other. This he 
cannot avoid doing, if he speak to the purpose. To 
make me believe, it is enough to shew me that things 
^re so ; to make me act, it is necessary to shew that 

L3 ' . 
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the actidh will answer ^the end. That can never be 
oh end to me which gratifies rio passion or affectioft 
in ffiy nature; You assure me, " It is fot my honout.'* 
Now you solicit my prid6v Without which 1 had ntV6t 
been able to understand the word. You s^y, ** It i§ 
*^ for my interest." Now you bespeak itiy scflf-love. 
" It is fdr the public good.'' Now you rouse my pa^ 
triotism. ^ " It will relieve the miserable." Now you 
touch my pity. So far therefore it is from being an 
unfair method of persuasion to mote the passions, that 
there is no persuasion without moving them^ 

But if so miich depend on passion, where is th^ 
fecope for argument ? Before I answer this question^ 
let it be observed, that, in order to persuade, there 
are two things which must be carefully studied by 
the orator. The first iS, to excite some desire or pas- 
sion in the hearers ; the second is, to satisfy their 
judgment, that there is a connexion between the ac^ 
tion to Which he would jpersuade them, and the grati- 
fication of the desire or passion which he excitesi 
This is the analysis of persuasion. The former is ef- 
fected by communicating lively and glowing ideas of 
the object ; thfe latter, unless ^o evident of it^lf as to 
supersede the necessity, by presenting the best and 
most forcible Arguments which the nature of the sub- 
ject admitsw In the one lies the pathetic, in the other 
the argumehtative; These incorporated together (as 
Was obsen^d in the First Chapter) constitute that 
vehemence of contention to which the greatest ex* • 
\Aolts of eloquence ought doubtless to be ascribed* 
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Here thfen is the principal «cope for argument, but 
not the only scope; as will appear in the sequel. 
When the first end «lone is attaii:ved, the pathetic 
^without the rational, the passions are indeed roused 
i&om a disagreeable languor by the help of the ima- 
gination, and the mind is thrown into a state, whicl^ 
though accompanied with 'some painful emotions, 
rarely fails, upon the whole, to aflfect it with pleasure. 
But, if the hearers ape judicbus, ho practical effect is 
produced. They cannot by such declamatkm be in- 
fluenced to a particular action, because not convinced 
that that action wiU conduce to the gratifying of tlie 
^ssion raised. Your eloquence hath fired my ambi- 
,tion, and makes me burn }v4th public leal; The con- 
sequence is, there is nothing Which at present I would 
not attempt for the sake of fame, and the interest of 
my country. You advise me to such a conduct ; but 
you have not shown me how that can contribute to 
gratify either passioft. Satisfy me ki this, and I am 
instantly at your command. Indeed, wlien the hear- 
ers are rude and ignorant, nothing more is necessary 
in the speaker than to inflame their passions. They 
will not requite that the connexion between th^ con- 
ttuct he urges and the end proposed, be evinced to 
them. His word wiH satisfy. And therefore bold 
affirmations are made to supply the place of reasons. 
Hence it is that the rabble are ever the prey of 
tjuacks and impudent pretenders of every dei;cxiiiiQ^- 
t^ioa. 

t4 
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On the contrary, when the other end alone is at- 
tained, the rational without the pathetic, the speaker 
is as far from his purpose as before. You, have prov- 
ed beyond contradiction, that actiilg thus is the sure 
way to procure such an object. I perceive that your 
reasoning is conclusive : but I am riot affected by it. 
Why ? I have no passion for the object. I am indif- 
ferent whether I procure it or not. You have de- 
monstrated, that such a step will mortify my en^my. 
I believe it ; but 1 have no resentment^ and will not 
trouble myself to give pain to another. Your argu- 
ments evince that it would gratify my vanity. But I 
prefer my ease. Thus passion is the mover to action, 
reason is the guide. Goo4 is the object of the will, 
truth is the object of the understanding *. 



* Several causes have contributed to involve thi:$ subject in con- 
fusion. One is the ambiguity and imperfection of language. Mo- 
tives are often calle^ arguments, and both motives and arguments 
are promiscuously styled reason.^/\Another is, the idle disputes 
that have arisen among philosophers, concerning the nature of 
good, both physical and moral. ** Truth and good are one," says 
the author of the Pleasures of Imagination, an author whose poeti- 
cal merit will not be questioned by persons of taste. The expres- 
sion might have been passed in the poet, whose right to the use of 
catacbresisy one of t^e many privileges comprehended under tl^e 
Tibiae poetic licence, prescription hath fully established. But by 
philosophizing on this passage in his notes, he warrants us to can- 
vass his reasoning, for no such privilege hath as yet been conceded 
to philosophers. Indeed, in attempting to illustrate, he has, *I 
think, confuted it, or, to speak more properly, shown it to have 
no meaning. He mentions two opinions concerning the connexion 
of truth and beauty, which is <ine species of good. " Some phi-* 
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It may be thought, that when the motive is the 
equity, the generosity, or the intrinsic merit of the 



•' losophers," says he, " assert an independent and an invariable 
** law in Nature, in consequence of which aii rational beings must 
•* alike perc€i%te beauty in some certain proportions y and deformity 
** in the contrary J*^ Now, though I do not conceive \vhat is meant 
cither by en independent law^ or by contrary proportions^ this, if it 
proves any thing, proves as clearly, that deformity and trutli arc 
one, as that beauty and truth are one : for thdse contrary propor^ 
tiohs are s>urely as much proportions, or, if you vvill, as true pro- 
portions, as some certain proportions are. Accordingly, if, in the 
conclusion deduced, you put the word dejormity instead of beauty^ 
and the word beauty instead of deformity^ the sense will be equally 
complete. " Others," he adds, " t^ere are, who believe beauty 
*' to be merely a relative and arbitrary thing: gnd that it is not 
*' impossible, in a physical sense, that two beings of equal capaci- 
^ ties for truth, should perceive, one of them beauty, and tlie other 
^* deformity, in the same i:elations. And upon this supposition, 
^* by that truth which is always connected wjth beauty, nothinr 
" more can be meant than the conformity of any object to those 
*' proportions, upon which, after careful examination, the beauty 
*' of that species is found to depend." 7 his opinion, if I am able 
to comprehend it, differs only in one point from the preceding. 
It supposes the standard or law of beauty, not invariable and uni> 
versal. It is liable to the same objection, and that rather more 
glaringly j for, if the same relations must be always equally true 
relations^ deformity is as really one with truth, as beauty is, since 
the very same relations can exhibit both appearances. In short, 
no hypothesis hitherto invented hath shown, that, by means of the 
discursive faculty, without the aid of any other mental power, we 
could ever obtain a notion of either the beautiful or the good : an<f 
till this be shown, nothing is shown to the purpose. 1 he author 
foresaid, far from attempting this, proceed? on the suppositiov. 
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action recommended, argument may be employed to 
evince th^ reasonableness of the end, as well as tlie 

that wc first perceive beauty, he says not how, and then having, by 
a careful examination, discovered the ptoportioxis which gave rise 
tQ the perception, denominate them true ^ so that all those elaba- 
rate disquisitions with which we are amused, amount only to a few 
insignificant identical propositions very improperly expressed. For 
out of a vast profusion of learned phrase, this is all the information 
we can pick, that " Beauty is ■ iru/j beauty," and that " Good 
*' is tru/y good%'*- " Moral good," says a celebrated writer, 
** consisteth in foness^ From thb account any. person would at 
fitst readily conclude, that morals^ according to him, are pot con- 
<:erned in the ends which we pursue, but solely in the choice of 
means for attaining our ends ^ that if this choice be judicious, the 
conduct is moral ; if injudicious, the contrary. But this truly pious- 
Author is far from admittpg such an interpret«ition of his wprds. 
Fitness^ in his sense, hath no elation to a further end. It is an 
absolute fitntss, a fitness in itself. We are obliged to ask,. What 
then is that fitness, which you call absolute ? for th^ application of 
the word in every other case invariably implying the proper direc- 
tion of means to an end, far from affording light to the meaning it 
has here, tends directly to mislead us. The only answer, as far as 
I can learn, that hath ever been given to this question, is neither 
more nor less than this, ** That alone is absolutely fit which is 
** morally good :" so that in saying moral gbod ccMsisteth in fit- 
ness, no more is meant than that it consisteth in moral good. A- 
nother moralist appears, who hath made a most wonderful discove- 
ry. It is, that th«re is not a vict in the world but lyifig, and that 
acting virtuously in any situation, is but one way or other of telling 
truth. When this curious theory comes to be explained, we find 
*the practical lie results solely from acting contrary to what those 
moral sentiments dictate, which, instead of dedudng, he cvety- 
vh'ere presupposeth to be known and acknowledged by us- Thus 
h<? reasons perpetually iu a circle^ and, without advancing a single 
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fitness of the means. , But this way of speaking suits 
better the popular (Eal^et, than the philosophical. 
The term reasonableness^ wheli used in this manner, 
means nothing but the goodness, the amiableness, at 
inoral excellency. If therefore the hearer hath no 
love, of justice, no beni*volenee, no regard to right, 
although he were endowed with the perspicacity of ^ 
cherub, your harangue could never have any influ- 
ence on his mirid. The reason is, when you speak of 
the fitness of the means, you address yourself only to 
the head ; when you speak of the goodness of the tad, 
you address yourself to the heart, of which we sup- 
posed him destitute. Are we then td class the virtues 
among the passions ? By no means* But, without 
entering into a discussion of the difference, which 
'Would be foreign to our purposfe, let it suffice to ob- 
serve, that they have this in eommon with passion* 
They necessarily imply an habitual propensity to a 
certain species of conduct, an habitual aversion to the 
contrary ; a veneration for such a character, an ab- 

step beyond it, makes the l&ame things both causes and effects red*, 
procally. Conduct appears to be fake-, for no other reason but be* 
cause it is immoral, and immoral for no othei' xeason but because 
it is fals«. Such philosophy would not have been unworthy those 
profound otttologists^ who have blest the world with the discovery 
that " One being is but one being," that " A being is truly a be- 
*' ing," and that " Every being has all the properties that it has," 
and who, to the unspeakable increase of useful knowledge, have de- 
nominated these the general attributes of being, and distinguished 
them by the titles, unity ^ truth^ and goodness. This, if it be 9xCf 
thing, is the Very sublimate of science* 
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horrence of such another. They are, therefore, though 
not passions, so closely related to theni> that they are 
properly considered as motives to action, being equaL 
ly capable of giving an impulse to the will. The dif- 
ference is a-kin to that, if not the same, which rhe- 
toricians observe between pathos and ethos,, passion 
^nd disposition *. Accordingly, what is addressed 
solely to the moral powerrs of the mind, is not so pro^ 
perly denominated the pathetic, as the sentitnentah 
The term, I own, is tather modern^ but i^ neverthe- 
less convenient, as it fills a vacant room, and dqth 
riot, like most of our newfangled words, justle out 
older and worthier occupants, to the no small detri- 
ment of t^e language. It occupies, so to speak, the 
middle place between the pathetic and that which is 
2Lddressed to the imagination, and partakes of both,, 
adding to the warmth 'of the former, the grace tod 
attraction of the latter^ 

Now the principal questions on this subject, arc 
these two : How is a passion or disposition that is fa- 
vourable to the design of the orator, to be excited in 
the hearers .^ How is an unfavourable passion or dis- 
position to be calmed .^ As to the first, it was said aL 
ready in general, that passion must be awakiened by 
communicating lively ideas of the object. The rea- 
son will be obvious from the following remarks : A 



* This seems to have been the sense which Quintilian had of the 
difference between iceu^i and ij^«f, when he gave amor for an ex- 
ample of the first, and cbaritas of the second. The word «5<^ is 
ftl^p sometimes used for moral sentiment. 
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passion is most strongly excited by sensation. The 
sight of danger, immediate or near, instantly rouseth 
. fear!; the feeling of ail injury, and the presence of 
^^jafTinjurer, in a moment kindle anger. Next to 1;1^ 
injBnence of sense, is that of memory, the effect of 
which upon passion, if the fact be recent '.and remem- 
bered distinctly and circumstantially, is almost equal- 
Next to the influence of memory, is that of imagina- 
tion 5 by which is here solely meant, the faculty of 
apprehending what is neither perceived by the senses, 
ftor remembered. Now, as it is this power of which 
the orator must chiefly avail himself, it is proper to 
enquire what those circumstances are, which will make 
the ideas he summons up in the imagination of his '^ 
hearers, resemble, in lustre and steadiness, those of 
sensation and remembrance. For the same circum- 
stances will infalUbly make them resemble also in their 
effects ; that is, in the influence they" will have upon 
the passions and affections of the hears. 



SECT. V.:..T!he circumstances that are chiefly in^ 
strumental in operating on the Passions. 

These are perhaps all reducible to the seven fol- 
lowing, probability, plausibility, importance,- proxi- 
mity ,of time, connexion of place, relation of the ac- 
tors or sufferers to the hearers or speaker, interest of 
the hearers or speaker in the consequences *. 

* I am not quite positive as to the accuracy of this enumeration, 
<ind shall therefore freely permit my learned and ingenious friend. 
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Part J....Pr(Aability. 

The fijsit is probabiiky^' which is now ccmsidereiS 
only as an expwiieiit fea- coiivening passion. Here a-, 
gain there is xsommonly scope for argument %. Pro- 
bability results f|*^m evidence, and begets bdief. Be^ 
lief invigorates our ideas. Belief raised to the high- 
est beco^nes certainty. Certainty flows either from 
the force cf the evidence, real or appaasent, that is pro-, 
duced by the sp^^r, from the pcevioys notoriety of 
tht ft.ct. If the feet be notorious, it wiii act only be 
supeilluous in the «pea9cer to attempt to prove it, but it 
"will be pernicious 4o his design. The re^oo is plain. 
By proving he supposcth it questionable, and by sup- 
posing aptually renders it so to his audience : he brings 
them from dewing it 4n the stronger light of -cefl^ainty, 
to vfew it in the wesdcer light of probability : in lieu 
of suB*shiae he gives them twiiight. Of the .diffeceat 
gleans and kinds of probation I bave spoken already^ 

Part lL...Plausi(>ility^ . V 

The second circumstance is plausibility^ a thing to^ 



JQr Rod, to anneit the -et Cdctera be proposes in ijiicli ca^es, in or- 
^r to supply ^ defects. .See Sketches of the JJistorjr^^f M»n, 
B. iii. 3k., i. Appendix, c. ii. sect. %^ 

% ln<the jvidiciaxy .oratkucsjof the qftcients, this m%& ihcprindpal 
scope for argument Xh^t to oondeiim the '.piHty, and to peqpitf 
the innocent, would gratify th§ir indignation ag§dn§t theii3pi:i'pus, 
and their love of right w^s too ^^anifest to rcc^uire a proof. The 
*^^fact, that there was gjuilt in the prisoner, or that there wasiniiocence, 
' did require it. It was otherwise in deliberate orations, as the con- 
duct recommended was mpr^ rcmoUly cot^iected with th^ cmotio^i? 
T^ise<J, 
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tally distinct from the fomier, as having an effect up^ 
on the mind quite independent of faith or probability. 
It ariseth chiefly from the consistency of the narration, 
from its being what it is commonly called natural and 
feasible. This the French critics have aptly enougU 
denominated in their language vraisemblance, the Eng^ 
lish critics more improperly in theirs probability. In 
* order to avoid the manifest arribiguity tTicre is in this 
application of the word, it had been better to retain 
the word verisimilitude ^ now almost obsolete. That 
there is a relation between those two qualiticis, must, 
notwithstanding, be admitted. This, however, is aq 
additional reason for assigning tbem different names.-^ 
An homonymous term, whoae diflering signification* 
bave no affinity to one another, is scarce ever liable; 
to be tnisunderstood. 

But as to the nature imd extent of his relation, let 
it be observed, that the want of plausibility implies an 
internal imjorobability, which it will require the strong- 
er external evidence to sunnaunt. Nevertheless, the 
implausibility may be surmounted by such evidence, 
and we may be fiilly ascertained of what is in itself ex- 
ceedingly implausible. Implausubility is, in a certain 
degree, positive evidence, against a narrative ; where^ 
as plausibility implies no positive evidence for it. We 
know that fiction may be as plausible as truth, A 
narration maybe possessed of this quality in the high- 
est degree, which we jiot only regard as improbable, but 
'Icnow to be False. Probability is a light darted on the ob- 
ject, frqm the proofs, which for this ro^on are pertinently 
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enough stiled emdence. Plausibility is a native lustre 
issuing directly from the object. The former is the 
aim of the historian, the latter of the poet. That eve*^ 
, ry one may be satisfied, that the second is generally 
not inferior to the first, in its influence on the mind, 
we need but appeal to the effects of tragedy, of epic, 
and even of romance, which, in its principal charac- 
ters, participates of the nature of poesy, though writ- 
' ttn in prose. . 

It deserves, however, to be remarked^ that thougfi 
plausibility alone hath often greater efficacy in rousing 
the passions, than probability, or even certainty ; yet, 
• in any species of composition wherein truth, or at least 
probability is expected, the mind quickly nauseates 
the most plausible tale, which is unsupported by pro- 
per arguments. For this reason it is the business of 
the orator, as much as his subject will permit, to avail 
himself of both qualities. There is one case, and but 
one, in which plausibility itself may be dispensed with ; 
that is, when the fact is so incontestible, that it is im- 
possible to entertain a doubt of it ; for, when implau- 
sibijity is incapable of impairing belief, it hath some- 
times, especially in forensic causes, even a good effect. 
By presentirig us with something monstrous in its kind, 
it raises astonishment, and thereby heightens every 
passion which the narrative is fitted to excite. 

But to return to the explication of this .quality^ 
When I explained the nature of experience, I showed 
that it consisteth of: all the general truths collected 
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from particular facts remembered ; the mind forming 
to itself often insensibly^ and as it were mechanically, 
certain maxims, from comparing, or rather associating 
the similar circumstances of different incidents*. 
Hence it is, that when a number of ideas relating to 
any fact or event, are successively introduced into my 
mind by a speaker ; if the train he deduceth coincide 
with the general current of my experience ; if in no- 
thing, it thwart those conclusions and anticipations 
which are become habitual to me, my mind accom- 
panies him with facility, glides along from one idea to 
another, and admits the whole with pleasure. If, on 
the contrary, the train he introduceth run counter to 
the current of mv experience ; if in many things it 
shock those conclusions atid anticipations which are 
become habitual to me, my mind attends him with 
difficulty, suffers a sort of violence in passing from one 
idea to another, and rejects the whole with disdain : 

For while upon such monstrous scenes we gaze, 

They shock our faith, our indignation raise f. Francis. 

In the former case I pronounce the narrative natural 
and credible, in the latter, I say, it is unnatural and 
incredible, if not impossible ; and, which is particular- 
ly expressive of the different appearances in respect 
of connexion made by the ideas in my mind, the one 



* Chap. V. Sect. ii. Part 2. 
f Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 

Hor. De Arte Poet. 
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tale I call coherent, the other incoherent. Whea 
therefore the orator can obtain no direct aid from the 
memory of his hearers, which is rarely to be obtained, 
he must, for the sake of brightening,, and strengthen- 
ing, and, if I may be permitted to use so bold a meta- 
phor, cementing his ideas, bespeak the assistance of 
experience. This, if properly employed, will prove a 
potent ally, by adding the grace of verisimilitude to 
the whole. It is therefore first of all requisite, that 
the circumstances of the narratfon, and the order in 
which they- are exhibited, be whatsis commojoly cal, 
led natural, that is, congruous to general experience^ 

Where passion is the end,- it is not a sufficient rea-i 
son for introducing any circumstance that it is natural^ 
it must also be pertinent. It is pertinent, wheq either 
necessary for giving a distinct and consistent apprehen- 
sion of the object, at least for obviating some objection 
that may be started, or doubt that may be entertained 
concernirig it; or when such^as in its particular ten- 
dency promotes the general aim. All circumstances, 
however plausil)le, which serve merely for decoration, 
never fail to divert the attention, and so become pre- 
judicial to the proposed iiifluence on passlGgri, 

But I am aware, that, from the explicatipp I haxp 
given of this quality, it will be said, that I have run 
into the error, if it be an error, which I intended to 
avoid, and have confounded it with probability, by- 
deriving it solely from the same origin, experiejcice. 
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In OTswer to this,, let it be observed, that in every 
plausible tale, which is unsupported by external evi- 
dence, there will be found throughout the whole, when 
duly canvassed, a mixture of possibilities and proba- 
bilities, and that not in such a manner as to make one 
part or incident probable, another barely possible, but 
so blended as equally to affect the whole, and every 
member, Take the Iliad for an example : That a 
haughty, choleric, and vindictive hero, such as Achil- 
les is represented to have been, should, upon the pu- 
blic aifront and injury he received from Agamemnon, 
treat that general with indignity, and form a resolu^ 
tion of withdrawing his troops, remaining thenceforth 
an unconcerned spectator of the calamities pf hie coun- 
trymen, our experience of the baleful influences of 
pri^e and anger, renders in some degree probable : 
Again, that one of such a character as Agamemnon, 
rapacious, jealous of his pre-eminence as commanded? 
in chief, who envied the superior merit of Achilles, 
gnd harboured resentment against him ; that such a 
one, I say, on such an occurrence as ,is related by the 
poet, should h^ve given thq provocation, will be ac- 
J^nowkdged also to have some probability. But that 
there were such personages, of supb characters, \r\ 
such circumstances, is p[ierely possible. Here there 
js a total want of evidence, Experience is silent* 
Properly indeed the case coines not within the vergQ 
of its jurisdiction. Tt? general conclusion^ may serve 
in confutation, but can never serve in proof of partj-, 
pV^laj: or historical f^cts. Sufficient testimony, ax]i4 

ivf? ■• • • ► 
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that only will answer here. The testimony of the 
poet in this case goes for nothing. His object, we 
know, is not truth but likelihood. Experience, how- 
ever, advances nothing against those allegations of the 
poet, therefore we call them possible ; it can say no- 
thing for them, therefore we do not call them proba- 
ble. The whole at most amounts to this. If such 
causes existed, such effects probably followed. But 
we have no evidence of the existence of the causes ; 
therefore we have no evidence of the existence of the 
effects. Consequently, all the probability implied in 
this quality, is a hypothetical probability, which is in 
effect none at all. It is an axiom among dialecticiansf, 
in relation to the syllogistic art, that the conclusion 
always follows the weaker of the premises. To apply 
this to the present purpose, an application not illicit, 
though unusual ; if one of the premises, suppose the 
major, contain an affirmation that is barely possible, 
the minor one that is probable, possibility only can be 
deduced in the conclusion. 

These two qualities, therefore, probability and plau-^ 
nbility^ (if I may be indulged a little in the allegoric 
style) I shall call sister-graces, daughters of the same 
father, Experience^ who is the progeny of Memory^ the 
first-bom and heir of Sense. These daughters Expe- 
rience had by different mothers. The elder is the off- 
Spring of ReasoUy the yovmger is the child of Fancy. 
The elder, regular in her features, and majestic both 
in shape and mien, is admirably fitted for command- 
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ing esteem, and evep a religious veneration; the young- 
er careless, blooming, sprightly, is entirely formed for 
captivating the heart, . and engaging love. The cour 
versation of each is entertaining and instructive, but 
in different ways. Sages seem to think that there is 
more instruction to be gotten from the just observa-- 
tions of the elder ; almost all are agreed that there is 
more entertainment in the lively sallies of the younger. 
The principal companion and favourite of the first is 
Truths but whether Truth or Fiction share most in the 
favour of the second, it were often difficult to say. 
Both are naturally well-disposed, and even friendly to 
Virtue^ but the elder is by much the more steady of 
the two ; the younger, though perhaps not less capa- 
ble of doing good, is more easily corrupted, and hath 
sometimes basely turned procuress to Vice. Though 
rivals, they have a sisterly affection to each other, and 
love to be together. The elder, sensible that there 
are but few who can for any time relish her society 
alone, is generally anxious that her sister be of the 
party ; the younger, conscious of her own superior 
talents in this respect, can more easily dispense with 
the other's company. Nevertheless, when she is dis- 
coursing on great and serious subjects, in order to add 
weight to her words, she often quotes her sister's tes- 
timony, which she knows is better credited than her 
own, a cohipUment that is but sparingly returned by 
the elder. Each sister hath her admirers. Those of 
the younger are more numerous, those of the elder 
more constant. In the retinue of the former you will 
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find the young, the gay, th^ dissipated ; but these arb 
tiot her only attendants. . The tiiiddle-aged, however^ 
and the thoughtful, moire commonly attach themselves 
to the latter. To conclude j ^s something may be 
learned of characters from the invectives of enemies, 
as well as from the encomiums of friends, those who 
have not judgment to discern the good qualities of the 
first-born, accuse her of dulness, pedantry, and stifF- 
ifiess ; those who have not tkste to relish the charms of 
the second, tharge heir with folly, fevity, and falseness. 
Meantime, it appears to be the imiversal opinion of 
the impartial, and such as have been best acquainted 
with both, thsLt though iht attractives of the younger 
be more irresistible at sight, the virtues of the eldei: 
will be longer remembered. 

So much fot the tWo qualities, probability aftd plau- 
sibility, on which I have expatiated the hiore, as they 
are the principal, and, in some tespect, indispensable. 
The others are not cotnpatible with every Subject i 
but as they are of real moment, itis necessary to at- 
tend to theln, that so they may not be overlooked in 
tases whefein the subject required that they be urged. 

Part III... Jm/wtancv. 

Tnt third circumstance 1 took notice of was impor- 
iance, the appearance of which always tends, by fix- 
ing attention more closely, to add brightness and 
strtsngth to the ideas. The importance in moral sub- 
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jects is analogous to the quantity of matter in physi- 
cal subjects, as dn quantity th^ moment of moving 
bodies in a great measure depends. An action may 
derive impottarice from its own nature, frdrii those 
concerned in it as acting or sufFeting, Or from its cdh- 
sequences. It derives importarfce from its^o^n na- 
ture, if it be stupendous ih its kind, if tJie resuKof 
what is uncommonly grfeat, whe'thei' good or bad, pS^- 
sion or -invention, virtii^ ot vice, as what in tcfspect of 
generosity is godlike. What iti rfesptct of atrocity h 
diabolical : it derives imf)0rtahce' frortt those cwicerti- 
ed in it, when the actors or the sufferer? are tonside^- 
rable, op account eithet of theft* dignity or of theft: 
number, or of both : it derii^es ittrportance ftoriif Ss 
'•consequences, when these are it^ifarkablc fn regarti fo 
their greatness, their ttfiiiltitti^e, theit eitefrt, afidf tM; 
either* as to the many aPnd distant places aflfeeted^ fey 
them, or as to the future afid femtite p^criods^ i6 wTfJeh 
they may f eachj of as to* ixDth,. 

All the four remaining cir<:imi?taiTces derHrethiS: 
efficacy purely from one and the samfe* cause, the eori- 
nexion of the subject with those occupied, as^ s^e£fRdr 
t)r hearers, in the discoiifrse. ietf fe the cetiti* B€rt, 
which hath a sitnilaf power in t?te idfe'al #oi*]d, taffiSt 
x)f the siin in the material wbi^ld, iA com'munica'iB% 
both Fight and heat to whatever is within the $;^i^e 
of its activity, and in a greater or a leSs degree,- ac- 
cording to the nearness or refnotetfefs's. - 

M4 
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Part IV,.».Proximity of time. 

First, as to proximity of time, every one knows, 
that any melancholy incident is the more affecting 
that it is recent. Hence it is become common with 
story-tellers, that they may make a deeper impression 
on their hearers, to introduce remarks like these ; that 
the tale which they relate is not old, that it happen- 
ed but lately, or in their own time, or that they are 
yet living who had a part in it, or were witnesses of 
it. Proximity of tinie regards not only the past, but 
the future. An event that will probably soon hap- 
pen, hath greater influence, upon us than what will 
probably happen a long time hence. I have hither- 
to proceeded on the hypothesis, that the orator rouses 
the passions of his hearers, by exhibiting some past 
transaction ; but we must acknowledge that passion 
may be as strongly excited by his reasonings concern- 
ing an event yet to come. In the judiciary orations 
there is greater scope for the former, in the delibera- 
tive to the latter ; though in each kind there may oc- 
casionally be scope for both. All the seven circum- 
stances enumerated are applicable, and have equal 
weight, whether they relate to the future or to the 
past. The only exception that I know of is, that pro- 
bability and plausibility are scarce distinguishable, 
when used in reference to events in futurity. As in 
these there is no access for testimony, what constitutes 
the principal distinction is quite excluded. In com- 
paring the influence of the past upon our minds, with 
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that of the future, it appears, in general, that if the 
evidence, the importance, and the distance of the ob- 
jects be equal, the latter will be greater than the for- 
mer. The reason, I imagine, is, we are conscious, 
that as every moment, the future, which seems placed 
before us, is approaching ; and the past, which lies, 
. as it were, behind, is. retiring, our nearness or relation 
to the one constantly increaseth as the other decreas- 
eth. There is something like attraction in the first 
case, and repulsion in the second. This tends to in- 
terest us more in the future than in the past, and con- 
sequently, to the present* view, aggrandizes the one 
and diminishes the other, , 

What, nevertheless, gives the past a very consi- 
derable advantage, is its being generally susceptible 
of much stronger evidence than the future. The 
lights of the mind are, if J may so express myself, in 
an opposite situation to the lights of the body. These 
discover clearly the prospect lying before us, but not 
the ground we have already parsed. By the memo- 
ry, on the contr9.ry, that great luminary of the mind, 
things past are exhibited in retrospect ; we have no 
correspondent faculty to irradiate the future : and 
even in matters which fall not within the reach of 
pur memory, past events are often clearly discover- 
able by tcjstiniony, and by effects at present exist- 
ing ; wjiereas, we have nothing equivalent to found 
4?ur arguments upon in reasoning about things to 
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come. It is for this reason, that the future is consi- 
dered as the province of conjecture and uncertainty^ 

i^Altr V....C6rtnexion of PiacL 

Local connexion^ the fifth in* the above enumera- 
tion, hatK a more po\*erfuI effect than proxiftrity of 
time. Duration and space «fe two thifigs, {call theftl 
entities, or attributes, or what you plea^) in soKid 
respects the most Irke, and in some resp^els the most 
tmlike, to one another. tThey feserrfblef in continui- 
ty, divisibility, infinity, in thek bei^g Allied e^sett*. 
tial to the existence of other things, and in the doubts 
that have been faised as to their having a real or in- 
dependent existence, of thefa: ot;^n. They differ in 
that the latter fs petmfenetit, vd^hereas the very esisence 
of the former cotisisteth in traihsiforiness ; tbe parts 
of the one are all successive, of tife other all c6-exisl- 
ent. The greater portions of tittle are all distittgtdsh- 
ed by the memorable things Which haVc bfeefi trans^ 
acted in thefti, the smnllehr po^rtioitfs by' the f evolo- 
tions of the heaVenly* bbdiel^ ; the j^ftfens of place, 
great and small (for we do' not he^e com^ider the re- 
gions of the fi:5^ed stars^ifd jrfaHtetfs) atei distinguisbed 
by the various tracts of land a^ ^ater, into which 
the earth is divided, and stfbditided ; <he dfee £stinle- 
tion intelligible, the otfeer sensible } the- one chiefly 
known to the inquisitive, the other in ^ gteat mea- 
sure obvious to all. 
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Hence perhaps it arises, that the latter is consider- 
fed as a firmer ground of relation, than the formerk 
Who is not more curious to know the notable trans- 
actions which have hiappened m his own coiititry front 
the earliest ailtiquity, thaii to be acquainted .with 
those which have happened in the remotest regions 
of the globe, during the cefitury wherein he lives ? 
It must be owned, however, that the former circum- 
stance is itnor6 frequently aided by that of personal 
relation than that of the latter. Connexion of plac^ 
tiot only includes vicinage, but every other* local rela- 
tion, such as being in a province tinder the same go- 
vernment with us, in a state that is in aDiance with 
us, in a country well known to us, and the Hke* 0^ 
the influence of this cohnexion in operating on our 
passions, we have daily proofs* With hoW^ much 
indifference, at least with how sfight and transient 
emotion, do we read iit newspapers the accounts of 
the most deplorable Occidents in courftries distant and 
unknown ? How much, on the contrary, are w6 
alarmed and agitated oil being irt/ormed, that any 
such accident Tiath happetied in our neighbourhood, 
and that even though we be totally unacquainted with 
the persons concerned ? 



PjkT VI^,.ReIation to the persons esnverrfed^ 

Still greater is the power o£ relation to the persons 
concerned, which was the sixth circumstance men- 
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tioned, as this tie is more direct than that which at- 
tacheth us to the scene of action. It is the persons, 
not the place, that are the immediate objects of the, 
passions, love or hatred, pity or anger, envy or con- 
tempt. Relation to the actors commonly produces 
an effect contrary to that produced by relation to the 
sufferers, the first in extenuation, the second in aggra- 
vation of the crime alleged. The first makes for the 
apologist, the second for the accuser. This, I say, 
is commonly the case, not always. A remote rela- 
tibn to the actors, when the offence is heinous, espe- 
cially if the sufferers be more nearly related, will 
sometimes rather aggravate than extenuate the guilt 
in our estimation. But it is impossible with any pre- 
cision to reduce these effects to rules ; so much de- 
pending on the different tempers and sentiments of 
different audiences. Personal relations are of various 
kinds. Some have generally greater influence than 
others; some again have greater influence with on^ 
person, others with another. They are consanguinity, 
affinity, friendship, acquaintance, being fellow-citi- 
zens, countrymen, of the same surname, language, 
religion, occupation, and innumerable others, 

Paxt VIL.dnterest in the consequences. 

But of all the connexive circumstances, the most 
powerful is interest, which is the last. Of all rela- 
tions, personal relation, by bringing the object ver;jr 
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near, most enlivens that sympathy which attacheth 
us to the concerns of others ; interest in the effects 
brings the object, if 1 may say so, into contact with 
us, and makes the mind plirig to it, as a concern of 
its own. Sympathy is but a reflected feeling, and, 
therefore, in ordinary cases, must be weaker than the 
original. Though the mirror be ever so true, a lover 
will not be obliged to it for presenting him with the 
figure of his mistress, when he hath an opportunity of 
gazing on her person. Nor will the orator place his 
chief confidence in the assistance of the social and 
sympathetic affections, when he hath it in his power 
to arm the selfish. 

Men universally^ from a just conception of the dif^' 
ference, have, when self is concerned, given a difie- 
rent name to what seems originally the same passion 
in a higher degree. Injury, to whomsoever offered,' 
is to every man that observes it, and whose sense of 
right is not debauched by vicious practice, the natu- 
ral object of indignation. Indignation always implies 
resentment y or a desire of retaliating on the injurious 
person, so far at least as to make h'm repent the 
wrong he hath committed. This indignation in the 
person injured, is, from our knowledge of mankind, 
supposed to be, not indeed universally, but generally, 
so much stronger, that it ought to be distinguished 
by another appellation, and is accordingly denomi- 
nated revenge. In like manner, beneficence, on 
whomsoever exercised, is the natural object of our 
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^Qfue^ love tlwsiys implies heiUvolence^ or a desire of 
promoting the happiness of the beneficent person; 
but this passion in the person benefited, is conceive4 
to be so much greater, and to infer s<v strong an obli- 
gation to a return of good offices to his benefactor, 
that it merits to be distinguished by the title gratis 
tude. Now by this circumstance of interest in tile 
efiects, the speaker, from engaging pity in his fayour, 
(pan proceed to operate on a more powerful principle, 
^elf-preservation. The betievolence of his hearers he 
can work up mto grqtitude^ their indignation into re^ 
venge. 

The two last mentioned cirumstances, personal rc^ 
lation and interest, are not without influence, as was 
hinted in the enumeration, though they regard the 
speakers only, and not the hearers. The reason is, a 
person present with us, whom we see and hear, an4 
who by wordS; and looks, and gestures, gives the 
liveliest signs of bis feelings, has the surest and most 
immediate claim upon our sympathy. We become 
ipfected with hi^ passions. We are hurried along by 
them, and not allowed leisure to distinguish between 
his relatioa and QW relation, bis iriter^st an4 our ip- 
tprest, 
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SIICT. Vh.Mther passionsy^ as well qs moral sentH 
mnte^ useful auxiliaries^ 

So much for those cirqumstanoes ini the object pre- 
sented by the speaker/ which serve to awaken and- 
inflame the passions of the hearers ^, But when ^ 
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* T<) illu§t|:a^ iBi>st oft^e precedi&g circumst^ncefi, and sbow 
tlie manner of ^pplyin^ tkem, I shdU take an exaxnple from Cke* 
xoh l^t oration against Verrf s, where, aftef relating the cruci- 
^xion of Gavins, a Rxtman dtis^sn, be, ea^claims, a. ^' Q nom€i\ 
*^ dulce l^bertatis ! ^ jus eiuiniuin Bostrae civitatis ! 6 lex Porcia, 
^ legesque Sempr<)ni'<« 1 ^ graviter desiderata et ali^uando reddi- 
^ ta plebi Romana^ tnbnnitia potestas. 2. Huccine tandem om- 
^ nia r^ciderunt, v(t civle Romanus in provincia populi RomanL 
^ in oppido fcederatorusp, ab eo qui bene^cio populi Roman^ 
^* fasceis et secureis hatei^, deligatus in foro virgis caederctur ?'*, 
^ . .. . 3. Se^ quid ego pliua de Gavio ? quasi tu Gavlo turn &1t 
** ejris in£estU8, ac non npmini, generi, jiiri ci^um hostis, non 
^^ illi inqviam hpmini, sued causse cgmniuni libcrtatis inimieus 
" f^isti. 4, QuiA cQijp ^ttinuit, cum Mainertini more atque in- 
" $t.it»t9 ^UQ, f r^eem fi^iasf nt post urhem, in via Pompeia 5 to 
*^ jub^r^ in ea paite figeipe^ qu^ ad fbetum spectat ^ et hoc ad- 
^^ dare, qupd a«gai:e ixuUa xnodo potes, quod omnibus audientibus 
^^ dixi;^i palaon, t« id^^lrco ilium Ipcusa deligece, ut ille qui se eivem 
^' Romnnum esse diceret, ex cruce ItaHam cernere, ac donnm 
f^ suam prospicere posset ? 5, Itaqu^ ilia crux sola, judices, post 
*•*' condkam Measanam, i}lo in loco £xa e^t. 6. It^liee consp^tu$ 
'^ gd ^a^n rem ^b isto delictus est, ut ille in dolofre cruciatuque 
*^ monens, perangusto £reto diidsa servitutis ac libertatis jura cog - 
^ nosceset : |talia autem alumnum suuia, servitutis ^xtremo sum- 
^' sobque ^i^plici^o affectu^i videret, 7. Facini^ est vinci^^ civ^sa 
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passion is once raised, there are also other means by 
which it may be kept alive, and even augmented. 



" Romanian, scelus verberare, prope parricidium necare, quid 
** dicam, in crucem tollcre ? verbo satis digno tarn nefaria res ap- 
" pellari nullo mode potest. 8. Non fuit his omnibus iste conteiv 
" tus : Spectet, inquit, patriara, in conspectu legum libertatisque 
'^ moriatur. 9. Non tu hoc loco Gavium, non unum hominem, 
** nescio quern, civem Romanum, sed communem libertatem ct ci- 
^^ vitatis causam in ilium cruciatum et crucem egisti. 10. Jam 
" vero videtc homines audaciam : Nonnc enim graviter * tulissi ar- 
*' bitramini, quod illam civibus Romanis crucem non posset in fo- 
** ro, non in comitio, non in rostris defigere. ii. Quod enim his 
^* locis in provincia sua celebritate simillimum, regione proximum 
^^ potuit, elegit. 12. Monumehtum sceleris — audaciseque suae. 
^^ voluil esse in conspectu Italise, praetervectione omnium qui ultro 
" citroque navigarent/'— — " 13. Paulo ante, judices, lacrymas 
^^ in morte misera atque indignissima navarchorum non tenebamus : 
*^ et recte ac merito sociorum innocentium miserisi commoyeba<- 
** mur. 14. Quid nunc in nostro sanguine tandem facere de- 
'* bemus ? nam civium Romanorum sanguis conjunctus existi- 
*' mandus est."——" 15, Onmes hoc loco cives Romani, et 
" qui adsunt et qui ubicunque sunt, vestram severitatem deside- 
*^ rant, vestram fidem implorant, vestrum auxiliam requirunt. 
" 16. Omnia sua jura, commoda, auxilia, totam denique liberta- 
** tern in vestris scntentiis versari arbitrantur."— — I shall point 
out the pathetic circumstances exemplified in this passage, ob- 
serving the order wherein they were enumerated. I have num-* 
bered the sentences in the quotation, to prevent repetition in re- 
ferring to them. It must be remarked, first of all, that in judi- 
ciatry orations, such as this, the proper place for plausibility is the 
narration^ for probability, the confirmation nor proof: the other 
five, though generally admissible into either of those places, shine 
principally in the peroration. I shall show how the orator hath 
availed himself of these in the passage now cited, first, importance \ 
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Other passions or dispositions may be called in as auxi- 
liaries. Nothing is more efficacious in this respect 

and that "first in respect of the enormity of the action, N®. 7. 5 of 
the disposition of the actor, N°. 3. 9, 10. 5 and to render probable 
ivhat might otherwise appear merely conjectural, N°. 4, 5. 8. 11, 
12. J in respect of cpnsequcpces, their greatness, N°. J, 2. 5 where 
the crime is most artfully, though implicitly, represented as subver- 
sive of all that was dear to them, liberty, the right of citizens, their 
most valuable laws, and that idol of the people, the tribunitian 
power 5 their extent, N^. 15, 16. Secondly, ^i9:v/W/y of time \ 
there is but an insinuation of this circumstance in the word tandem 
N°- 2. There are two reasons which probably induced the orator 
in. this particular to be so sparing. One is, the recency of th<? 
crime, as of the criminal's pretorship was notorious 5 the other and 
the weightier is, that of all relations this is the weakest 5 and even 
what influence it hath, inflection serves rather to correct than to 
confirm. In appearing to lay stress pn so slight a circumstance, a 
speaker displays rather penury of matter than abundance* It is 
better, therefore, in most cases, to suggest it, as it were, by acci* 
dent, than Jto :*,Sti$i^ on it as of design. It deserves also to be re- 
marked^ that tkc word here employed is very emphatical, as it con- 
veys at the same time a tacit comparison of their so recent degene- 
racy with the freedom, security, and glory which they had long 
enjoyed. The same word is again introduced, N^. 14. to the same 
extent. Thirdly, local connexion j in respect of vicinage, how af- 
£ectiiigly, though indirectly, is touched, N®. 4. 6. 8, 11, 12. ? in- 
directly, for reasons similar to those mentioned on the circumstance 
of time ; as to other local connexions, N*'. 2. ** in provincia jfopuli 
** Roman], in oppido fsederatorum," Fourthly, personal relation \ 
first of the perpetrator, N^. 2, " ab eo qui beneficio," &c. hi^ 
crime therefore more atrocious and ungrateful, the most sacred 
rights violated by one who ought to have protected them \ next of 
the sufferer, N°^, 2. " civis Roraanus." This is most pathetically 
ypL, I. .N ' urgedj 
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than a sense of justice, a sense of public utility, a 
sense of glory ; and nothing conduceth more to ope- 
rate on these, than the sentiments of sages whose wis- 
dom we venerate, the example of heroes whose ex- 
ploits we admire, I shall conclude what relates to 
the exciting of passion, when I have remarked, that 
pleading the importance and the other pathetic cir- 
cumstances, or pleading the authority of opinions or 



urged, and, by a comparison introduced, greatly heightened, N**. 13. 
14. Fifthly, the interest 'y which, not the hearers only, but all 
who bear the Roman name, have, in the consequences, N". 15, 16. 
We sec, in the above example, with what uncommon address and 
delicacy those circumstances ought to be sometimes blended, some- 
times but insinuated, sometimes, on the contrary, warmly urged, 
sometimes shaded a little, that the art may be concealed 5 and, in 
brief, the whole conducted so as that nothing material may be o- 
mitted, that every sentiment may easily folloW that which precedes, 
and usher that which follows it, and that every thing said may ap- 
pear to be the language of pure nature. The "afF'cf the rhetori- 
cian, like that of the philosopher, is analytjcal. The art of the 
orator is synthetical. The former acts the part of the skilful ana-, 
tomist, who, by removing the teguments, and nicely separating the. 
parts, presents us with views at once naked, distinct, and hideous, 
now of the structure of the bones, now of the muscles and tendons, 
now of the arteries and veins, now of the bowels, now of the 
brain and nervous system. The latter imitates Nature in the con- 
sti'ucting of her work, who, with wonderful symmetry, unites the 
various organs, adapts them to their respective uses, and covers all 
with a decent veil, the skin. Thus, though she hide entirely the 
more minute and the interior parts, and show mot to equal advan- 
tage even the articulations of the limbs, and the adjustment of the 
larger members, adds inexpressible beauty, and strength, and ener- 
gy to the whole- 
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precedents, is usually considered, and aptly enough, 
as being like\vise a species of reasoning. 

This concession, however, doth not imply, that by 
any reasoning we are ever taught that such ain object 
ought to awaken such a passion. This w.e must learn 
originally frona feeling, not from argument. No speak- 
er attempts to prove it j though he sometimes intro- 
duceth moral considerations, in order to justify the 
passion when raised, and. to prevent the hearers from 
attempting to suppress it... Even when he is. enfor- 
cing theix regard to the pathetic circumstances above- 
mentioned, it is not so much his aim to show that 
these circumstances ought to augment the passion; as 
that these circumstances are in the object. Their ef- 
fect upon their minds he commonly leaves to nature ; 
and is not afraid of the conclusion, if he can make 
evdry aggravating circumstance be, as it were, both 
perceived and felt by them* In the enthymeme, (th^ 
syllogism "of orators, as Quintilian * terms ^) employ-, 
ed in such cases, the sentiment that such a quality or 
circumstance ought to rouse such a passion, though 
the foundation of all, is generally assumed without 
proof, or even without mention. This fornix the ma- 
jor proposition, which is suppressed as obvious. His 
whole art is exerted in evinqjng th^ minor, which is 
the antecedent in his .argument, and which maintains 
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the reality of those attendant circumstances in the 
case in hand. A careful attention to the examples of 
. vehemence in the First Chapter, and the quotation 
in the foregoing note, will sufficiently illustrate this 
remark. 



SECT. VIL....H0W an unfavourable passion must he 

calmed. 

I C0M5 now to the second question on the subject 
of passion. How is an unfavourable passion, or dis- 
position, to be calmed ? The answer is, either, first, 
by annihilating, or at least diminishing, the object 
which raised it ; or, -secondly, by exciting some other 
passion which may counterwork it. 

By proving the falsity of the narration, or the utter 
incredibility of the future event, on the supposed 
truth of which the passion was founded, the object is 
annihilated. It is diminished by all such circumstan- 
ces as are contrary to those by which it is increased. 
These are, improbability, implausibility,. insignifi- 
cance, distance of time, remoteness of place, the per-* 
sons concerned such as we have no connexion with, 
the cdnsequerices such as we have no interest in.' 
The method recommended by Gorgias, and approv- 
ed by Aristotle, though peculiar in its manner, is, in 
those cases wherein it may properly be attempted, 
coincident in effect with that now mentioned. " It 
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** was a just opinion of Gorgias, that the serious argu- 
" ment of an adversary, should be confounded by ri- 
" dicule, and his ridicule by serious argument *." 
For this is only endeavouring, by the aid of laughter 
and contempt, to diminish, or even quite undo, the 
unfriendly emotions that have been raised in the minds 
of the hearers ; or, on the contrary, by satisfying 
them of the seriousness of the subject, and of the im- 
portance of its consequences, to extinguish the con- 
tempt, and make the laugBter which the antagonist 
wanted to excite, appear, when examined, no better 
than madness. 

The second way of silencing an unfayourable pas- 
sion or disposition, is, by conjuring up some other 
passion or disposition which may overcome it. With 
regard to conduct, whenever the mind deliberates^ it 
is conscious of contrary motives impelling it in oppo- 
site directions ; in other words, it finds that acting 
thus would gratify one passion ; not acting, or acting- 
otherwise, would gratify another. To take such a 
step, I perceive, would promote my interest, but de- 
rogate from my honour. Such^ another will gratify 
my resentment, but hurt my interest. When this is 
the case, as the speaker can be at no loss to discover 
the conflicting passions, he must be sensible, that 
whatever force he adds to the disposition that favours 
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his desigrij is in fact so pauch subtrafctfed frorfi the ^is*- 
position that opposeth it, a*nd conversely ; as in the 
two scales of a balance, it is iequal in regard, to the 
effect, whether y^xx add so- much weight to one scale, 
or tak'e it from the other. 

TutJs we have seen in what manner passion txs in 
absent object may be excited by eloquence, which, 
by enlivening and invigorating the ideas of imagina^. 
tion, makes them resemble the imprfessions of sense 
and the traces of memory ; and in this respect hath 
an effect on the mind similar to that produced -by k 
telescope on the sight ; things remote are brought 
near, things obscure rendered conspicuous. We have 
6een also in what manner a passion already excited 
may be calmed ; how by the oratorical magic, as by 
inverting the telescope, the object may be again re- 
moved and diminished. 

It wqre endless to enumerate all the rhetorical fi- 
.gures that are adapted to the pathetic. Let it suffice 
to say, that most of those already named niay be 
successfiilly employed here. Gf others, the princi- 
pal are these, correction, climax, vision, exclamation, 
apostrophe, and interrogation. The three first, cor- 
rection, climax, and vision, tend greatly to enliveti 
the ideas, by the implicit, but animated comparison, 
and opposition, conveyed in them. Implicit and in- 
direct comparison is more suitable to the disturbed 
state of mind required by the pathetic, than that 
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which is explicit and direct. The ktter implies lei- 
sure and tranquillity, the former rapidity and fire. 
Exclamation and apostrophe operate chiefly by sym- 
pathy, as they are the most ardent expressions of per- 
turbation in the speaker. It at first sight appears 
more difficult to account for the. effect of interroga- 
tion, which, being an appeal to the hearers, though 
it might awaken a closer 'attention, yet could not, 
one would imagine, Excite in their minds any new 
emotion that was not there .before. This, neverthe- ^ 
less, it doth excite, through an oblique operation of 
the same principle. Such an appeal implies in the 
orator the strongest confidence in the rectitude of his 
sentiments, and in the concurrence of every reason- 
able being. The auditors, by sympathizing with this 
frame of spirit, find it impracticable ^ to withhold an 
assent which is so confidently depended on. But 
there will be occasion afterw^ards for discussing more 
particularly the rhetorical tlropes and figures, when we 
come to treat of elocution. 

Thus I have finished the consideration which the 
speaker ought to have of his hearers as men in gene- 
ral ; that is, as thinking beings endowed with under- 
standing, imagination, memory, and passions, such 
as we are conscious of in ourselves, and learn from the 
experience of their effects to be in others. I have 
pointed out the arts to be employed by him in engag- 
ing all those faculties in his service, that what he iid- 
yanceth may not only be understood, not only com- 
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Of the consideraddn which the speaker ought to have 

mand attention, not only be remembered, but, which 
is the chief point of all, may interest the heart. 



CHAR VIIL 

Of the consideratiori which the Speaker ought to have 
of the Hearers^ as such Men in particular. 

It was remarked, in the beginning of the preceding 
chapter, that the hearers ought to be considered in a \ 

twofold view, as men in general, and as such men in 
particular. The first consideration I have dispatched, 
I now enter on the second. 

When it is affirmed that the hearers are to be con- 
sidered as such men in particular, no more is meant, 
than that regard ought to be had by the speaker, to 
the special character of the audience, as composed of 
such individuals ; that he may suit himself to them, 
both in his style and in his arguments *. Now the 
difference between one audience and another is very 
great, not only in intellectual, but in moral attain- 
ments. It may be clearly intelligible to a Hoiise of 
Commons, which would appear as if spoken in an 



* He must be " Orpheus in sylvis, inter delphinas Anon.'' 
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unknown tongue, to a conventicle of enthusiasts. It 
may kindle fury in the latter, which would create no 
emotion in the former, but laughter and contempt* 
The most obvious difference that appears in different 
auditories, results from the diflFerent cultivation of the 
understanding ; and the influence which this, and 
their manner of life, have both upon the imagination 

and upon the memory. 

\ ' ' ' 

I BtJT even in cases wherein the difference in educa- 

\ tion and moral culture hath not been considerable, 

^ different habits afterwards contracted, and different 

occupations in life, give different propensities, and 
make one incline more to one passion, another to an- 
other. They consequently afford the intelligent speak- 
er an easier passagfe to the heart, through the channel 
of the favourite passion. Thus liberty and indepen- 
dence will ever be prevalent motives with republicans, 
pomp and splendour with those attached to monarchy. 
In mercantile states, such as Carthage among the an- 
cients, or Holland among the modems, interest will 
always prove the most cogent argument ; in states 
solely or chiefly composed of soldiers, such as Sparta 
and ancient Rome, no inducement will be found a 
L* counterpoise to glory. Similar differences are also to 

be made in addressing different classes of men. With 
men of genius, the most successful topic will be fame ; 
with men of industry, riches ; with men of fortune, 
I pleasure. 
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But as the character of audiences may be infinitely 
diversifiied, and as the influence they ought to have 
respectively upon the speaker, must be obvious to a 
person of discernment, it is sufficient here to have ob^ 
served thus much in the general concerning them. 



CHAR IX, 

Of the consideration which, the speaker ougbt to havt 
of himself. 

The last consideration I mentioned, i§ that which 
the speaker ought to have of himself. By this we are 
to understand, not that estimate of himself which is 
derived directly from consciousness or self-acquaint- 
ance, but that which is obtained reflexively from the 
opinion entertained of him by the hearers, or the cha- 
racter which he bears with them. Sympathy is one 
main engine by which the orator operates on the pas- 
sions.^ 

With them who laugh, out social joy appears j 
With them who, mourn, we sympathize in tears : 
If you would have me weep, begin the strain. 
Then I shall feel your sorrows, feel your pain *. Francis. 



* Ut ridentlbus arrideiit, ita flentibus adflent 
Humani vultus. Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi 3 tunc tua me infortunia laedent. 

HoR. De Arte Poet. 
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Wtoatevet- th&t«fei'fe i)C^eakefts that priiiciple of sym'p^^ 
thy, mvrst 'do thte speaker tinutterat)le 'prejudice in re- 
s^pect <of hi$ power ovet the passions of his audience, 
but iibt in this respect only. One source at least of 
the ^liiary influence of testimony in faith, is doubt- 
Jess to bfe attributfed to the same communicative prin- 
ciple. At the same time it is certain, as was remai^c-, 
ed above, that every testimony doth not equally at- 
tach this principle ; that in this particular the reputa- 
tion of the arrester hath a considerable power. Now^ 
the speaket^s apparent convictic^ of the truth of what 
he advanceth, adds to all his other iarguments an evi- 
dence, though not precisely the same, yet near a-kin 
to that of his own testimony *. This hath some 
weight even with the wisest hearers, but is every 
thing with the vulgar. Whatever therefore lessens 
sympathy, must also impair belief. 

Sympathy in the hearers to the speaker may be 
lessened several ways, chiefly by these two ; by a low 
opinion of his intellectual abilities, and by a bad opi- 
nion of his morals. The latter is the more prejudicial 
of the two. Men generally will think themselves in 
less danger of being seduced by a man of weak under- 
standing but of distinguished probity, than by a man 
of the best understanding who is of a profligate life. 
So much more powerfully do the qualities of the heart 
attach us, than those of the head. This preference. 



* Ne illud quidem prseteribo, quantam affcrat fid era exposltioni, 
jiarrantis auctoiitas. Quint, lib. iv. cap. 2. ' 
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though it may be justly called untaught and instmc- 
tive, arising purely from the original firame of the 
mind, reason, or the knowledge of mankind acquired 
by experience, instead of weakening, seems afterwards 
to corroborate. Hence it hath become a cotomon to- 
pic with rhetoricians, that, in order to be a successful 
orator, one must be a good man ; for to be good is the 
only sure way of being long esteemed good, and to be 
esteemed good is previously necessary to one's being 
heard with due attention and regard. Consequently 
the topic hath a foundation in human nature. There 
are indeed other things in the character of the speak- 
er, which, in a less degree, will hurt his influence ; 
youth, inexperience of aflfairs, former want of success, 
and the like. 
♦ 

But of all the prepossessions in the minds of the. 
hearers, which tend to impede or counteract the de- 
sign of the speaker, party-spirit, where it happens to 
prevail, is the most pernicious, being at once the most 
inflexible and the most unjust. This prejudice I men- 
tion by itself, as those above recited may have place 
at any time, and in any national circumstances. This 
liath placp only when a people is so unfortunate as to 
be torn by faction. In that case, if the speaker and 
the hearers, or the bulk of the hearers, be of cpntra- 
ry parties, their ininds will be more prepossessed a- 
gainst him, though his life were ever so blameless, 
than if^he were a man of the most flagitious manners, 
but of the same party. This holds but too much a- 
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like of all parties, religious and political. Violent 

j party-men not only lose all sympathy with those of 

) the opposite side, but contract an antipathy to them. 

This, on some occasions, even the divinest eloquence 

will not surmount, . 

f 

A^ to personal prejudices in general, I shall conclude 
with two remarks. The first is, the more gross the 
hearers are, so much the more susceptible they are of 
. such prejudices. Nothing exposes the mind more to all 
their baneful influences than ignorance and rudeness ; 
the rabble chiefly consider who speaks, men of sense 
' and education what is spoken. Nor are the multitude, 

^ to do them justice, less excessive in their love than in 

their hatred, in their attachments than in their aversions. 
r From a consciousness, it would seqm, of their own in- 

capacity to guide themselves, they are ev^r prone 
blindly to submit to the guidance of some popular 
i orator, who hath had the address' first, either to gain 

their approbation by his real or pretended virtues, or, 
which is the easier way, to recommend himself to their 
esteem by a flaming zeal for their favourite distinc- 
^ ^ tions, and afterwards by his eloquence to work upon 

' their passions. At the same time it must be acknow- 

ledged, on the other hand, that even men of the most 
improved intellects, and most ^efinecj sentiments, are 
♦ not altogether beyond the reach of preconceived opi- 
nion, either in the speaker's favour or to his prejudice, 
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- The second remai'fc is, that when the opinion of the 
audience is unfavQiirable, the speaker hath heed to he 
•mu-ch more cautious iri every step he takes, to show 
more modesty, arid greater- deference to the judgment 
of his hearers ; perhaps, in order to win them,' he may 
jGnd it necessary to make some concessions in relation 
to his former principles or conduct, arid to entreat 
their attention from pure regard to the subject ; that, 
like mpn of judgment and candour, they woiild im- 
partially consider what is said, and give a welcome re- 
ception to truth, from what quarter sofev^r it proceed. 
. Thus he must attempt, if possible, to mbllify them, 
gradually to insinuate himself into their favour, and 
thereby imperceptibly to transfuse his sentiments and 
passions into their minds. 

The man who enjoys the advantage of potpularity 
needs not this caution. The minds of his auditors are 
perfectly attuned to his. They are prepared for a- 
dopting implicitly his opinions, and accompanying him 
in all his most passionate excursions. When the peo- 
ple are willing to run with you, you may run as fast 
as you can, especially when the case requires impe- 
tuosity and dispatch. Biit if you find in them no 
such ardour, if it is not even without reluctance that 
they are induced to walk with you, you must slacken 
your pace and keep them company, lest they either 
stand still or turn back. Different rules are given by 
rhetoricians as adapted to different circumstances. 
Differences in this respect are numberless. It is e- 
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nough here to have observed those principles in the 
mind, oh which the rules arc founded. 



CHAR X. 

• The different kinds of public speaking in use among 
the moderns^ compared^ with a view to their dif- 
ferent advantages in respect of eloquence. 

The principal sorts of discourses which here de- 
mand our notice, and on which I intend to make 
some observations, are the three following ; the ora- 
tions delivered at the bar, those pronounced in the se- 
nate, and those spoken from the pulpit. I do not 
make a separate article of the speeches delivered by 
judges to their colleagues on the bench ; because, 
though there be something peculiar here, arising from 
the difference in character that subsists between the 
judge and the pleader, in all the other material cir- 
cumstances, the persons addressed, the subject, the 
occasion, and the purpose in speaking, there is in these 
two sorts a perfect coincidence. In like manner, I 
forbear to mention the theatre, because so entirely 
dissimilar, both in form and in kind, as hardly to be 
capable of sl place in the comparison. Besides, it is 
only a cursory view of the chief differences, and not 
a critical examination of them all, that is here propos- 
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ed ; my design being solely to assist the nxind both , 
in apprehending rightly, and in applying properly 
the principles above laid down. In this respect, the 
present discussion will serve t© exemplify and illustrate 
those principles^ Under these five particulars, there- 
fore, the speaker, the hearers, or persons addressed, 
the subject, the occasion, and the end in view, or the 
• effect intended to be produced by the discourse, I 
shall range, for -order's sake, the remarks I intend t« 
lay before the reader, 

. SECT L..J?i regard to the speaker. 

The first consideration is that of the character to 
be sustained by the speaker. It was remarked, in ge- 
neral, in the preceding chapter, that for promoting 
the success of the orator, whatever be the kind of pu- 
blic speaking in which he is concerned) it is a matter 
of some consequence, that, in the opinion of those 
whom he addresseth, he is both a wise and a good, 
man. But though this in some measure holds univer- 
sally, nothing is more certain than that the degree of 
consequence which lies in their opinion, is exceeding- 
ly different in the'different kinds. In each it depends 
chiefly on two circumstances, the nature of his profes- 
sion as a public speaker, and the character of those to 
whom his discourses are addressed. As to the first, 
arising from the nature of the profession, it will not 
admit a question, that the preacher hath, in this re- 
spect, the most difficult; task ; inasmuch as he hath a 
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character to support, whkh is nrtich more easily in- 
jured than' that either of the senator, or of the speaker 
at the bar. No doubt the reputation of capacity, ex- 
perience in affairs, and as much integrity as is thought 
attainable by those called men of the world, will add 
weight to the words of the senator ; that of skill in his 
profession, and fidelity in his representations, will serve 
to recommend what is spoken by the lawyer at the 
bar \ but if these characters in general remain unim- 
peached, the public will be sufficiently indulgent ta 
both in every other respect. On the contrary, there 
is little or no indulgence, in regard to his own failings, 
to be expected ' by the man who is professedly a sort 
of authorised censor, who hath it in charge to mark 
and reprehend the faults of other®. And even in the 
execution of this so ticklish a part of his office, the 
least excess on either hand exposeth him to censure 
and dislike, ^oo much lenity is enough to stigma- 
tize him as lukewarm in the cause of virtue, and too 
pauch severity as a stranger to the spirit of the gospel. 

But let us consider more directly what is implied 
in the character, that we may better judge of the ef- 
fect it will have on the expectations and demands of 
the people, and consequently on his public teaching; 
First, then, it is a character of some authority, as it is 
of one educated for a purpose so important as that of 
a teacher of religion. This authority, however, from 
the nature of the function, must be tempered with 
moderation, candour, ai;id benevolence. The preacher 
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of the gospel, as the vety terms imjKMrt^ is the minister 
of grace, ,the herald of divine mercy to ignorant, sin- 
ful, and erring men* The magistrate, on the con- 
trary, (under which term may be included secular 
V J^^S^s ^^^ counsellors of every denomination) is the 
minister of divine justice and of wrath. He hcartth 
not the sword in vain *. He is on the part of heaven 
. the avenger of the society with whose protection he is 
intrusted, against all who invade its rights. The first 
operates chiefly on our love, the second on our fear- 
Minister of religion^ like angel of God, is a naipae that 
ought to convey the idea of something endearing and 
attractive : whereas the title minister of justice^ inva- 
riably suggests the notion of something awful and un- 
relenting. In the former, even his indignation against 
sin ought to be surmounted by his pity of the condi** 
tion, and concern for the recovery, of the sinner. — 
Though firm in declaring the will of God, though 
steady in maintaining the cause of truths yet mild in 
his addresses to the people, condescending to the weak, 
using rather entreaty than command, beseeching them, 
by the lowliness and gentleness of Christ, knowing 
that " the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be 
" gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient, in metakness' 
" instructing those that oppose themselves f." He 
' must be grave without moroseness, cheerful without 
levity. And, even in setting before his. people the 
terrors of the Lord, aflfection ought manifestly t30 pre- 
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* Rom. xul* 4. f 2 Tim. iL i^^ 35. 
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doiiiiriate in thie warnirig wfticH hfe fe cbnipelkd to 
give. Ftotti th^Sfe few hitits it jDfeihly ajipedrs; thdt 
thert is ii certhih delicacj^ in the character of & prfeAchet, 
1?7hich he i^ hetfer dt libferty tbtalit to overlook, arid 
to which, if there appeir any tHliig ihfcongruous, feithfei* 
in his conduct or in his public Jifetfoirhianfces, it Will 
never fail to injure their effect. Oti the contrary, it 
is well ktiowti, that as, in the other professions, thd 
speaker^s private life is but very little tilihded, so theirei 
are many fhihgs, which, thbiigh thfey would b'e ac- 
counted nowise uh^iiiHblfe frorii the Bar or in tife se- 
tiatfe, Wduld be defemed altdgethgr uhb^fikirlg th^ 
J)ulpit. 

It was aflxtnled that the cohsct}ilehce of the sjieik^ 
fei-'s owh character iti fufthferihg of hindering hiis sub-- 
tess, depends in some measuri dii tire charattet ot 
those whom he addressfeth. Here ako, it Will be 
found, oti inquiry, that thfe preacher laboiits under d, 
ttiatiifest disadvantage. Most congregations are of 
that kind, as will appear from the article immediately 
Succeeding, which, agreeably to an observation made 
in the former chapter, very much considers tvHo speaks ; 
those addressed from the bar, or ih the senate, althost 
solely consider what is spoken* 

SECT. IL..Jn regard to the persons addressed^ 

The second particular mentioned as a ground of 
comparison, is the consideration of the character of 
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the hearers, or more properly the persons addressed. 
The necessity which a speaker is under of suiting him- 
self to his audience, both that he may be understood 
by them, and that his words may have influence up- 
on them, is a maxim so evident as to need neither 
proof nor illustration. 

Now, the first remark that claims our attention here 
is, that the more mixed the auditory is, the greater is 
the difficulty of speaking to them with effect. The 
reason is obvious, what will tend to favour your suc- 
cess with one, may tend to obstruct it with another. 
The more various, therefore, the individuals are, in 
respect of age, rank, fortune, education, prejudices, 
the more delicate must be the art of preserving pro- 
priety in an address to the whole. The pleader has, 
in this respect, the simplest and the easiest task of all ; 
the judges, to whom his oration is addressed, being 
commcgily men of the same rank, of similar education, 
and differing .greatly in respect of. studies or attaiil- 
ments. The difference in these respects is much 
more considerable when he addresses the jury. A 
speaker in the house of peers hath not so mixt an au- 
ditory as one who harangues in the house of commons. 
And even here, as all the members may be supposed 
to have been educated as gentlemen, the audience is 
not nearly so promiscuous as were the popular assem- 
blies of Athens and of Rome, to which their dema- 
gogues declaimed with so much vehemence, and so 
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wonderful success. Yet, even of these, women, mi- 
nors, and servants, made no part* 

We may therefore justly reckon a Christian con- 
gregation, in a populous and flourishing city, where 
'there is great variety in rank and education, to be of 
all audiences the most promiscuous. And though it 
is impossible, that, in so mixed a multitude, every 
thing that is advanced by the speaker should, both in 
sentiment and in expression, be adapted to the appre- 
hension of every individual hearer, and fall in with his 
particular prepossessions, yet it may be expected, that 
whatever is advanced shall be within the reach of e- 
very class of hearers, and shall not unnecessarily shock 
the innocent prejudices of any. This is still, however, 
to be understood with the exception of mere children, 
fools, and a few others, who, through the total neglect 
of parents or guardians in their education, are grossly 
ignorant. Such, though in the audience, are not to 
be considered as constituting a part of it. But how 
great is the attention requisite in the speaker in such 
an assembly, that, whilst on the one hand he avoids, 
either in style or in sentiment, soaring above the ca- 
pacity of the lower class, he may not, on the other, 
sink below the regard of the higher. To attain sim- 
plicity without flatness, delicacy without refinement, 
perspicuity without recurring to low idioms and syni- 
iitudes, will require his utmost care. 
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AiiioxHER remark on tbis article that deserves our 
notice, is, that the less impraved in knowledge and 
discernment the hearers are, the easier it is for the 
speaker to work upon their passions, and, by working 
on their passions, to obtain his end. This, it must biQ 
owned, appears, on the other hand, to give a conside- 
rable advantage to the preacher, as in no congregation 
can the bulk of the people be regarded as on a footing, 
in point of improvement, with either house of parlia- 
Tnei:it, or with the judges in a court of judicature. It is 
certain, that the more gross the hearers are, the more 
avowedly njay you address yourself to their passions, 
and the less occasion there is for argument ; whereas, 
the more intelligent they are, the more covertly must 
you operate on their' passions, and the more attentive 
must you be in regard, to the justness, or at least the 
speciousness of your reasoning. Hence some have 
strangely concluded, that the only scope for eloquence 
is in haranguing the multitude ; that, in gaining over 
to your purpose men of knowledge and breeding, the 
exertion of oratorical talents hath no influence. Thxa 
is precisely as if one should argue, because a mob is 
much easier subdued than regular troops, there is no 
occasion for the art of war, nor is there a proper field 
for the exertion of military skill, unless when you are 
quelling an undisciplined rabbl^. Every body sees, 
in this case, not only how absurd such a way of argu- 
ing would be, but that the ve^y reverse ought to be 
the conclusion. The reason wjiy people do not so 
quickly perceive the absurdity iii the other case, is^ 
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that they affix no distinct meamtig ta the word elo- 
quencc» ofte^ denoting no more by that term thaa 
simply the po^3?er of moving the passions. But even 
ia this improper acceptation, their no|tion is far from 
being just ; for wherever there are men, learned or 
ignorant, civilized or barbarous, there are passions ; / 
and the greater the difficulty is in affecting these, the 
more art is irequiaitei. The truth is, efoquence, like 
every other art, proposeth the accomplishment of a 
certain end. FassioQi is Sass the .most part but tlie 
ineans employed foar effecting the end, and, therefore, 
Ike aH other meaancs, will no further be regarded v^ 
any case, thai^ it can be rendered condw:ible to the 
end. - , . 

Naw, the piea.cheF's advantage evem here, in point 
of faciKty, at least in several situations, wiH not ap- 
pear, on Inflection, to be so great, as on a superficial 
view it may be thought. Lejt it be observed, that in 
such congregations as was supposed, there is a mix- 
ture of supcrioj and iaferioir ranks. It is therefore the 
buamess of the speaker, so far only to accommodate 
himself to one class, as not wantonly to disgust ano- 
ther. Besides, it will scarcely be denied,, that those 
ioL the superior walks of life, however much by read- 
ing and conversation improved in all genteel accom- 
^lishmsents, often have as much need of religious in- 
struction and moral improvement, as those who, in 
every other particular, are acknowledged to be their 
inferiors. And, doubtless, the reformation of such 
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will be allowed to be, in one respect, of greater im- 
portance, (and therefore never to be overlooked) that 
in consequence of such an event, more good may re- 
dound to others, from the more extensive influence of 
their authority and example^ 



SECT. IIL..Jn regard to the Subject. 

The third particular mentioned wa$ the subject of 
discourse. This may be considered in a twofold view j 
first, as implying the topics of argument, motives, and'^ 
principles, which are suited to each of the different 
kinds, and must be employed in order to produce the 
intended effect on the hearers ; secondly, a;s implying 
the persons or things in whose favour, or to Whose pre- 
judice, the speaker purposes to excite the passions of 
the audience, and thereby to influence their determi- 
nations. 

Or the first of these articles, I acknowledge the 
prea'cher hath incomparably the advantage of every 
other public orator* At the bar, critical explications 
of dark and ambiguous statutes, quotations of prece- 
dents gometimes contradictory, and comments on jar- , 
ling decisions and reports,, often necessarily consume 
the greater part of the speaker's time. Hence the 
mixture of a sort of metaphysics and verbal criticism^ 
employed by lawyers in their pleadings, hath come ta 
be distinguished by the iiume chicane^ a. species; of 
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reasoning too abstrase to command attention of any 
continuance even from the studious, and consequent- 
l3r not \«ery favourable to the powers of rhetoric. 
When the argument doth not turn on the common 
law, or on nice and hypercritical explications of the 
statute, but on the great principles of natural right 
and justice, as sometimes happens, particularly in cri- 
minal cases, the speaker is much more advantageously 
situated for exhibiting his rhetorical talents, than in 
the former case. When, in consequence of the im- 
perfection of the evidence, the question happens to be 
more a question of fact, than either of municipsll law, 
or of natural equity, the pleader hath more advan-j^ 
tages than in the first cascj and fewer than in the se- 
cond; ' , 

Again, in the deliberations in the senate, the utili- 
ty or the disadvantages that will probably follow on a 
measure proposed, if it should receive the sanction of 
the legislature, constitute the principal topics of de- 
bat^i. This, though it sometimes leads to a kind of 
reasotiing rather too complex and involved for ordi- 
nary apprehension, is, in the main, more favourable to 
the display of pathos, vehemence, and sublimity, than 
the much greater part of forensic causes can be said 
to be. That these qualities have been sometimes 
found in a very high degree in the orafions pronounced 
in the British senate, is a fact imcontrovertible. 
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But bjeyond all qvifestbn, the pff^cher's subjeict of 
prgutnent, considered in itself, is infioitely w>Te lofty 
and more affecting. The doctrinea of religiom aie suoh 
as relate to God, the adoyafek C>e?ttor ^nd R^ler of 
tiiie world, hi^ attributes, goveri^inent, and kw^l^ 
What science to be con^pared with it in sublimky ! 
It teaches also the origin of man, his pi-i^aitive digni- 
ty, the source of his degeneracy, ti^ means of his re- 
covery, the eternal happiness that awaits the go^d, 
and the future misery of the impenitent, fe theie 
any kind of knowledge,- in which huipan creatures 
are so deeply interested i In a word, wbetheif we 
consider the doctrines of religion or its documents, th.^ 
examples it holds forth to our imitation, or its mp^ 
tives, promises, and threatenings, we see on every 
hand a subject that gives scope for the exertion of all 
the highest powers of rhetoric. What ai?e the saltic- 
tioQs of any human laws, compared with the sanctions 
of the diyisie law, with which we are brought acj^uaiat^ 
ed by the gospel? Or^ where shall we fi^id.ins^ruG-r 
tioms, similitudes, and examples, that speak so directs 
ty to the heart, as th# pa,ra,bl^ ^ other divine les^ 
$01:^ of oar blesise4. Lord ? 

In regai?d to the sepctfid thing which 'I took notice 
Qf as included under the general teripi subfecty name- 
ly, the persons or thmgs iu: who^e fayou^, cm: to whose 
prejudice the speaker inteaads to excite the passions 
of the audience, and thereby to influence their deter- 
minations, the other two haye commonly the advan- 
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tag^ of the preacher. The reaspn is, that his subject 
is geneii^lly things ; theirs, on the contrary, is per- 
sions. In what regards the painful passions, indigna-* 
tion, htoed, contempt, abhprrei^ce, this difference 
invariably ohtaius. The preacher's business is solely 
to excite your detestation of the crime, the pleader's 
business is principally to mal^e you detest the crimi- 
nal. The former paints vice to you in all its odious 
polours, the latter pa.ints the vicious. There ^s a de-? 
gree of abstraction, and consequently ^ much greater 
degree of attention requisite, to enable i^ to form just 
coAceptiotis of the ideas. ai;id sentiments of the former ; 
whereas, those of the letter, referring to an actual, 
pei:haps a livirig, present, and well-known subject, 
are much more level to common capacity, and there^ 
fore not only are more easily apprehended by the un- 
derstanding, but take a stronger hold of the imagina.? 
tion. It would have been irnpos&ible even for Cicero, 
to inflame the minds of the people to so high a pitch 
against oppression considered in the abstract, as he ac-? 
tually did inflame them against Verres tb^ oppressor^ 
Nor could he have incensed thenl so much against 
treason and conspiracy^ as he did incense them against 
Catiline the traitor and conspirator. The like may 
be observed of the eflfects of his orations again$t Anto^ 
ny, and in a thousand other instances. 



THOUi^B^^MQpns in thfs way are more frequent 
yet, as the dehberations in ^ the senate of- 
\^ proceed on the reputation and past conduct of in- 
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dividuals, there is commonly here a much better han- 
dle for rousing the passions, than that enjoyed by the 
preacher. How miich advantage Demosthenes drew 
from the ktiown character and insidious arts of Philip, 
king of Macedon, for inffuencing the resolves of" the 
Athenians, and other Grecian states, those who are 
acquainted with the Philippics of the orator, and the 
history of that period, willbe very sensible. In what 
concerns the pleasing affections, the preacher may 
sometimes, not often, avail himself of real human cha- 
racters, as in funeral sermons, and in discourses on 
the patterns of virtue given us by om:^ Saviour, and 
by those saints of whom we have the history in the 
sacred code. But such examples are comparatively 
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The fourth'circumstance mentioned as a ground of 
comparison, in the particular occasion of speaking* 
And in this I think it evident, that both the pleader 
and the senator have the advantage of the preacher. 
When any important cause comes to be tried before 
a civil judicatory, or when any important question 
comes to be agitated in either house of parliament, as 
the point to be discussed hath generally, for some 
time before, been a topic of conversation in most 
companies, perhaps throughout the kingdom, (which 
of itself is sufficient to give consequence to any thing) 
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people are apprized before-hand of the particular day 
fixed for the discussion. Accordingly, they come 
prepared with some knowledge of the case, a persua- ' 
sion of its importance, and a curiosity which sharpens 
their attention, and assists both their understanding 
and their memory. 

Men go to church without any of these advantages^ 
The subject of the sermon is not known to the con^ 
gregation, till the minister announce it just as he be- 
gins, by reading the text. Now, from our experience 
of human nature, we may be sensible, that whatever 
be the comparative importance of the things them- 
selves, the generality of men cannot here be wrought 
up in an instant, to the like anxious curiosity about 
what is to be said, nor can they be so well prepared j 
for hearing it. It may indeed be urged, in regard to 
those subjects which come regularly to be discussed 
at stated times, as on public festivals, as well as in 
regard to assize-sermons, charity-sermons, and other 
occasional discourses, that these must be admitted as 
exceptions. Perhaps in some degree they are, but 
not altogether ; for, first, the precise point to be ar- 
gued, or proposition to be evinced, is very rarely 
known. The most that we can say is, that the sub,- 
ject will have relation (sometimes remote enough) ta 
such an article of faith, pr no the obligations we Jie 
under to the practice of such a duty. But further, if 
the topic were ever so well known, the frequent re- 
currence of such occasions, once a-year at least, hatii 
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long familiarized us to them, and, by destrdyihg tlifeii? 
tiovelty, hath abated exceedingly of the ardoUr which 
ariseth in the mihd for hearing a discussion, conceiv- 
ed to be of impottanc^, which one tierer heard before^ 
and probably rieVer Will have access to heat again. 

I SHALL here take notice of another circumstance^ 
which, without great stretch, may be classed undei: 
this article, and which likewise gives some advahtagfe 
to thfe counsellor and the sehatol*. It is the opposi- 
tion and contradiction which they expect to meet 
with. Opponents sharpen one another, as iron sharp-i* 
eneth iron. There is not the same spur either to ex- 
ertion in the speaker, or to attention in the heater^ 
where there is no conflict, where you have no adver- 
sary to encounter on equal terms. Mr Bickerstaff 
would have made but small progress in the science "of* 
defence, by pushing at the human figure which he* 
had chalked upon the wall *, in comparison of what 
he might have made by the help of a fellow-comba- 
tant of flesh and blood. I do not, however, f)retend, 
that these cases are entirely parallel. The whole of 
an adversary's plea may be perfectly known, andl 
may^ to the satisfaction of every reasonable person', 
be perfectly confuted, though he hath not been heard 
by counsel at the bar. 

* TaUer. 
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SECT^ V,...Tn regard to the end in view^ 

l*ii£ fifth and last particular ihentioned, and itideed 
the most important of them all, is the effect in each 
species intended to be produced. The primaiy in* 
tention of preadhing is the reformation of mankind* 
•* The grace of God, thatbriogeth salvation, hath ap- 
** peared to all men, teaching us, that denying, un- 
" godliness, and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
** righteously, and godly, in this ptesent world */' 
Reformation of life and manners — of all thing's that 
which is the most difficult by any means whatever to 
effectuate ; I may add, of all tasks ever attempted by 
persuasion, that which has the most frequfently bajfl'ed 
its power. 

What i^ the task of any other orator compared 
with this ? It is really as nothing at all, and hardly 
deserves to be named. An unjust judge, gradually 
Worked on by the resistless force of human eloquence, 
may be persuaded, against his inclination, . perhaps 
against a previous resolution, to pronounce an equi^ 
table sentence. All the effect on him, intended by 
the pleader, was merely momentary* The orator 
hath had the address to employ the time allowed him, 
in such a manner as to secure the happy moment. 
Notwithstanding this, there may be no real change 

* Tit. ii. II, 12. 
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wrought upon the judge. He may continue the same 
obdurate wretch he was before. Nay, if the sentence 
had been delayed but a sin^e day after hearing the 
cause, he would pertiaps have given a very different 
award^. 

Is it to be wondered at, tjiat when the passions of 
the people were agitated by the persuasive powers of 
a Demosthenes, whilst the thunder of his eloquence 
was yet sounding in their ears, the oratpr should be 
absolute master of their resolves ? But an apostle or 
evangelist, (for there is no anachorism in a bare sup- 
position) might have thus addressed the celebrated 
Atheqian, " Ypu do, indeed, succeed to admiration, 
" and the address and genius which you display in 
" speaking, justly entitle you to our praise. But, 
" however great the consequences may be of the mea- 
*' sures to which, by your eloquence, they are deter- 
" mined, the change produced in the people is no- 
" thing, or next to nothing. If you would be ascer- 
** tained of the truth of this, allow the assembly to 
" disperse immediately after hearing you ; give them 
" time to cool, and then collect their votes, and it is 
" a thousand to one, you shall find that the charm is 
" dissolved. But very different is the purpose of the 
" Christian orator. It is not a momentary, but a per- 
" manent effect at which he aims. It is not an im- 
" mediate and favourable suffrage, but a thorough 
" change of heart and disposition, that will satisfy 
^' his view. That , man would need to be possessed 
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*^ of oratory superior to human, who would efFectu- 
*^ ally persuade* him that stole, to steal no more, the 
*•* «ensualisst to forego his pleasures, and the miser his 
" hoards, the insolent and haughty to become meek 
^ and humble, the vindictive forgiving, the cruel and 
*^ unfeeling merciful and humane." 

I MAY add to these considerations, that the difflcuL 
ty lies not only in the permanency, but in the very 
nature of the change to be effected. It is wonderful, 
but is too well vouched to admit a doubt, that by the 
powers of rhetoric you may produce in mankind al- 
most any change more easily than this. It is not un- 
precedented, that one should persuade a multitude, 
from mistaken motives of religion, to act the part of 
• ruffians, fools, or madmen; to ^perpetrate the most 
extravagant, nay, the most flagitious actions ; to steel 
their hearts against humanity, and the loudest calls 
of natural affection : but where is the eloquence that 
will gain such an ascendant over a multitude, as to 
persuade them, for the love of God, to be wise, and 
just, and good? Happy the preacher, whose ser- 
mons, by the blessing of Heaven, have been instru-. 
mental in producing even a few such instances ! Do 
but look into the annals of church-history, and you 
will soon be convinced of the surprising difference 
there is in the two cases mentioned, the amazing fa- 
cility of the one, and the almost impossibility of the 
other. 

Vol. I, P 

J 
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As to the foolish or mad extirav»ga»cii5s hartfyl on- 
ly. to themselves, to wl^ich numbers naay he ^xcifeed 
ty the po^rers of persuasion, the histoty of the fla- 
gellants, and even the hfetory o£ vomfiQhkrpit aJSbrd 
ihany unquestipnahle e:xaaipfe3> But wJaat ia mxxch 
worse, at one time you see Europe nuKarly depapsukt- 
ed, at the persuasion of a fanatical monk, its inhabi- 
tants ru;§hing armed into Asia, in order to fight for 
Jesu^ Christ, as th.ey teriSjed it, but, a^; it proyed 'm 
i[4ct, to disgj^ace, as far as I^y in tb^®, th^ la^meof 
Christ and of Christian, ainpngst inj^dels i ta butchec 
those who never ijijw:ed th^», ajqid ' to, whose landa 
they had at least no . bei^ter titlp tba^ tly)^ whoBSt 
they intended, by all possible n^an^, to dispossess ; 
and tQ giye the W0rl4 a n^lapchply j^jiyy^f, that there 
is no, pitch of brutality ap4. rapacity, to. M^hjch tbA 
passions pf avarice aiida^bifiop, consecrated a»d in- 
flamed by religious enthu^jasm, will npt drive .man« 
kind. At another time you see multitudev by tha 
like methods^ worked up into a. fuiy against their iur 
nocent countrynjen, neigbbpurs* frienclfii, v^nd kins- 
men, glorying in being the most active in cutting 
the throats <rf those who w^ere fi?B»efJb^ hel^ de^r tor. 
them. 

Such were the crusades p^e^ched up but top Ac- 
tually, first against the Mahpipetaiis in tbe Ea$t, an4^ 
m^ ag^nst Cbristipns \yhpm they galled b^tips,. in 
the heart of Europe. And even in our own tim^^ 
have we not seen new factions raised by popular d^- 
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claimers, whose only merit was . impudence, whose 
only engine of inffuence was calumny and self-praise, 
whos6 only moral lesson was malevglence ? As to thQ 
dogmas whereby such have at anytime affected to 
discriminate themselves, these are commonly no other* 
than the shibboleth, the watch- word of the party, 
worn, foT distinction's sake, as a badge, a jargon unin- 
telligible alike to the teacher and to the learner^ 
Such apostles never fail to make proselytes. For who 
wouldi not purchase heaven at so cheap a fate ? There, 
is nothing that people can more easily afford. It is 
only to think very well of their leader and of them-^ 
selves, to think very ill of thek neighbour, to caliim^ 
niate him freely, and to h^te him heartily. * 

1 AM sensible that some will imagine, that^ this ac- 
count itself throws an insuperable obstacle in our way, 
as from it one will naturally infer, that oratory must. 
, be one of the most dangerous things in the world, and 
much more capable of doing ill than good. It needs 
but some reflection to make this mighty obstacle en- 
tirely vanish. Very little eloquence is necessary for 
persuading people to a conduct, to which their own 
depravity hath previously gii^en them a bias, llov^ 
soothing is it to them not only to have their minds 
made easy under the indulged malignity of their dis-» 
position, but to have thg,t very malignity sapctified 
with a good name. So little of the qratorical talenti \ 
is required here, that those who .court popular ap- 
plause, and look upon it as the pinnacle of humsrtl 

Pa 
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glory, to be blindly followed by the multitude, com- 
monly recur to defamation, especially of superiors 
and brethren, not so much for a subject on which 
they may display their eloquence, as for a succeda- 
neum to supply their want of eloquence, a succeda- 
neum which never yet was fovmd to fail. I.knew a 
preacher who, by this expedient alone, from being 
long the aversion of the populace, on account of his 
dullness, awkwardness, and coldness, all of a sudden 
became their, idol. Little force is necessary to push 
down heavy bodies placed on the verge of a declivity, 
but much force is requisite, to stop them in their pro- 
gress, and push them up. 

If a man should say, that because the first is more 
frequently effected than the last, it is the best trial of 
strength, and the only suitable use to which it can be 
applied, we should at least not think him remarkable 
for distinctness in his ideas. Popularity alone, there- 
fore, is no test at 'all of the eloquence of the speaker, 
no more than velocity alone would be, of the force of 
the exernal impulse originally given to the body mov- 
ing. As in this, the direction of the body, and other 
circumstances, must be taken into the account ; so 
in that, you must consider the tendency of the teach- 
ing, whether it favours or opposes the vices of the 
hearers. To head a sect, to infuse party- spirit, to 
make men arrogant, uncharitable, and malevolent, 
is the easiest task imaginable, and to which almost 
any blockhead is fully equal. But to produce the 
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contrary effect, to subdue the spirit of factit)n, and 
that monster spiritual pride, with whigh it is invari- 
ably accoftipanied, to inspire equity, modeTation, and 
charity, into men's sentiments and conduct with re- 
gard to others, is the genuine test of eloquence. 
Here its triumph is truly glorious, and in its applica- 
tion to this end lies its great utility : 

The gates of hell are open night and day \ 

Soiooth the descent, and easy is the way : 

But to return and view the cheerful skies, j 

In this the task and mighty labour lie? * Pryden. 

Now in regard to the conjparison, from, which I fear 
I shall be thought to have digressed, between the fo- 
rensic and senatorian eloquence, and that of the pul- 
pit, I must not omit to observe, that in whg-t I sjiy 
of the difference of the effect to be produced by the 
last mentioned species, I am to be understood as 
speaWng of the effect intended by preaching in gene- 
ral, and even of that which, in whole or in' part, is, 
or ought to be, either more immediately or morq re- 
motely, the scope of afl discourses proceeding from 
the pulpit. I am, at the same time, sensible, that in 
some of these, besides the ultimate view, there is an 
immediate and outward effect which the sermon is 



Facilis descensus Avemi : 



Noctes at que dies patet atri janua Ditis : 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras 

Pic labos, hoc opus est. Viiic. lit. 6* 
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intended to produce. This is tibie case particularly in 
charity^serrnoBs, and perhaps some other occasional 
discourses. Now of these few, in respect of such im^ 
mediate purpose, we must admit, that they be^r a 
pretty close analogy to the pleadings of the advocate, 
^.nd the orations of the senator. 

Upon the whole of the comparison I have stated, it 
appears manifest, that, in most of the particulars above 
enumerated, the preacher labours under a very great 
disadvantage. He hath himself a more delicate part 
to perform than either the pleader or the senator, and 
a character to maintain, which is much niore easily 
injured. The auditors, though rarely so accomplish- 
ed as to require the same accuracy of composition, or 
acuteness in reasoning, as may be expected in the 
other two, are more various in rank, age, taste, in- 
clinations, sentiments, prejudices, to which he must 
accommodate himself. And if he derives some ad- 
vantages from the richness, the variety' and the no- 
bleness of the principles, motives, and argument^, 
with which his subject furnishes him, he deriyes also 
some inconveniencies from this circumstance, that al- 
most the only engine by which he can operate on ther 
passions of his hearers, is the exhibition of abstract 
qualities, virtues, and vices ; whereas that chiefly em* 
ployed by otjier orators, is the exhibition of real per- 
sons, the virtuous and the vicious. Nor are the occa- 
sions of his addresses to the people equally fitted with 
thosp of the senator and of the pleader, for exciting 
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their curiosity and rivetting their attention. And fi- 
nally^ the task assigned liim, tlie^ effect which he 
ought ever to have in view, is so great,- so important^ 
so durable, as seems to bid defiance to the strongest 
efforts of oratorical genius. 

Nothing is more common than for people, I sup- 
pose \*itb6Ut rfeflfefctiblf^ to expl^Ssttieir wonder, that 
there is so Mttte eioquetfcfe attioilgst: biir preachers, and 
that so littte success attends their preaching. As to 
the last, thteit Buccei^s, it is a matter riot to be ascer- 
tained with so much j)recision, as some appear fondly 
to imagiine. The evil pr'eveiited, as Well as the good 
promoted, otJght here, in all justice, to come into the 
reckoning. And t^iiat th^t Hiay bfe, it is impossible 
iii any suppoised circtttnstahces to determine. As to 
the first, thfeir ieloqurence, I itknowledge, that, for my 
owh part^ considering how rare the taielnt is among 
itten in geiiferal, considering all the disadvantages 
preachers labour under, not only those above enume- 
rated, btit others, arising fi'bih their ditferent situations, 
particularly considering the frequency of this exercise, 
together with the other dutiefe of their office, to which 
the fixed pastors are obliged, I have been of a long 
time more disposed to Wonder, that we hear so many 
instructive and even eloquent sermons, than that we 
hear so few. 
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Of the cause of that pleasure which we receive frorti 
objects or representations thtit excite pity and other* 
painful feelings ^ 



It hath been observed already *, that withdiit some 
gratification in hearing, the attention must inevitably 
flag. And it is manifest from experience, that no- 
thing tends more effectually to prevent this conse- 
quence, and keep our attention alive and vigorous^ 
than the pathetic, which consists chiefly in exhibitions 
of human misery. Yet that such exhibitions should 
60 highly gratify us, appears somewhat mysterious* 
£lYei:y body is sensible, that of all qualities in a work 
of genius, this is that which endears it most to the ge- 
nerality of "bA^ readers* One would imagine, on the 
first mention, of this, that it were impossible to account 
for it otherwise than from an innate principle of ma- 
lice, which teacheth us to extract delight to ourselves • 
from the sufferings of others, and as it were to enjoy 
their calamities* A very little reflection, however^ 
would suffice for correcting this error ; nay, without 
any reflection, we may truly say, that the common 
jiense of mankind, prevents them eiffegtually from fal- 
ling into it. Bad as we are, and prone as. we are, tq 
be hurried into the worst of {)assions by self-love, par- 

* Cuaf . \Ss 
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tiality, and pride ; malice is a disposition, which, ei-^ 
ther in the abstract, or as it discovers itself in the ac* 
tions of an indifferent person, we never contemplate 
'without feeling a just detestation and abhorrence, be* 
ing ready to pronounce it the ugliest of objects. Yet 
this sentiment is not more universal, than is the ap- 
probation and even love that we bestow on the tefi- 
der-hearted, or those who are most exquisitely suscep- 
tible of all the influence of the pathetic. Nor are 
there any two dispositions of which human nature is 
capable, that have ever been considered as farther re- 
moved from each other, than the malicious and the 
compassionate are. The fact itsself, that the mind de- 
rives pleasure from representations of anguish, is un- 1/ 
deniable ; the question about the cause is curious, and 
hath a manifest relation to my subject* 

1 PURPOSED, indeed, at first, to discuss this point in 
that part of the sixth chapter which relates to the 
means of operating on the passions, with which the 
present enquiry is intimately connected. Finding af- 
terwards that the discussion would prove rather too 
long an interruption, and that the other points which 
came naturally to be treated in that place, could be 
^ explained with sufficient clearness, independently of 

this, I judged it. better to reserve this question for a 
separate chapter. Various hypotheses have been de- 
vised by the ingenious, in order to solve the difficulty. 
These I shall first briefly examine^ and then lay b^- 
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fore the reader what appears to iede to be the true so- 
lution. Of all that Jiave entered into the subject^ 
those who seem most to merit our re^rd, iqre two 
French critics, and one of our own countty* 



SECT, L..,The different solutions hitherto gii^en by 
philosophers^ examined. 

Part I^^.The first hypothesis. 

Abbe i>u Bois begins his excellent Reflections on 
Poetry and Painting, with that very question Which is 
the subject of this chapter, and in answer to it sup- 
ports at some length* a theory, the substance of which 
I shall endeavour to comprise in a feW Words. Few 
things, according to him, are more disagreeable to thb 
mind, than that listlessness into which it falls, when it 
has nothing to occupy it, of to awake the passions. 
In order to get rid of this most pailiful situation, it 
seeks with avidity every amusement and pursuit ; bu- 
siness, gaming, liews, shows, public executions, roman^ 
ces ; in short, whatever will rouse the passions, and 
take off the mind's attention from itself. It matters 
not what the emotion be, only the stronger it is, so 
much the better. And, for this reason, those passions 
which, considered in themselves, are the most afflict- 
ing and disagreeable, are preferable to the pleasant, 

* Reflexions cHtiques sur la Poesie et sur la PSinture, Sect. \^ 
\\. ii:. 
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inasmuch a$ tfoey most efifectftHlly relieve the soul 
from that <)ppres^ye laoglior Vi-hlch pifeys upon it in a 
€t-ate of inactivity. They aSbrd it atopic occupation, 
and', by giviifg play to k^ latent taKJVemeqts and springs 
.of attion^ cDnviey a pleasuJ>e which mokt than counter- 
balances the pain, 

I ADMIT, with Mr Hume *, that there is sonle 
weight in these observations, which may sufitciently 
ajccourit for the pleasure takeh in gaming, hunting, 
and several other diversions and «polts. But they are 
not quitfe saatis&ctory, ^^Jthey.do iiot assign i sufficient 
reason why poets, painter^ and oiators, exercise them- 
selves more in actuating the painful passions, than in 
exTciting the pleasant. These, one Would think, ought 
in every respect to have the advantage, because, at 
the same time that they pl:eserve the mind from a 
state of inaction, they convfey a feeling that is allowed 
to be agreeable. And, though it were granted, tliat 
passions of the foWJaier kind are stronger thart those of 
the latter (which cloth lK)t hold in variably^ there be- 
ing perhaps more examples of persons who have been 
killed with joy, thafa of those who have died of gtlef,) 
strength alone will not account for the preference. 
It by no means holds here, that the slrotiger the emo- 
tion is, so much the fitter for this purpose. • On the 
contrary, if you exceed but ever so little a certain 
measure, instead of that sympathetic delightful sor- 

* Essay on Tragedy. * 
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row, which makes affliction itself wear a lovely aspect, 
and engages the mind to hug it, not only with ten- 
derness, but with transport, you only excite horror 
and aversion^ " It is certain*" says the author last 
quoted, very justly *, " that the same object of dis- 
" tress which pleases in a tragedy, were it really set 
" before us, would give the most unfeigned imeasi- 
" ness, though it be then the most effectual cure of 
" languor and indolence." And it is more than bare- 
ly possible, even in the representations of the trage- 
dian, or in the descriptions of the orator or the poet, 
to exceed that measure. I acknowledge, indeed, that 
this measure or degree is not the same to every tem- 
per. Some are much sooner shocked with mournful 
representations than others. Our metal, like our bo- 
dily appetites and capacities, are exceedingly various. 
It is, however, the business of both the speaker and 
the writer, to accommodate himself to what may be 
styled the common standard ; for there is a common 
standard in what regards the faculties of the mind, as 
well as in what concerns the powers of the bddy. 
Now, if there be any quality in the afflictive passions, 
besides their strength, that renders them peculiarly 
adapted to rescue the mind from that torpid, but cor- 
rosive rest which is considered as the greatest of evils, 
that quality ought to have been pointed out : for, till 
then, the phenomenon under examination is not ac- 
counted for. The most that can be concluded from 

' * Essay ca Tragedy. 
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the Abbe's premises, is the utility of exciting passion 
of some kind or other, but nothing that can evince the 
superior fitness of the distressful a&ctions. 

Part IL...Tbe second hypothesis. 

The next hypothesis is Fontenelle's *. Not hav- 
ing the original at hand at present, I shall give Mr 
Hume's translation of the passage, in his Essay on Tra- 
gedy above quoted. " Pleasure and pain, which are 
" two sentiments so different in themselves, differ not 
" so much in their cause. From the instance of tick- 
" ling it appears, that the movement of pleasure push-. 
" ed a little too far, becomes pain ; and that the move- 
" ment of pain, a little moderated, becomes pleasure. 
" Hence it proceeds, that tjhere is such a thing as a 
" sorrow, soft and agreeable. It is a pain weakened 
" and diminished. The heart likes nafurally to be 
" moved and affected. Melancholy objects suit it, 
" and even disastrous and sorrowful, provided they 
" are softened by some circumstance. It is certain 
" that, on the theatre, the representation has almost 
*' the effect of reality ; but yet it has not altogether 
" that effect. However we may be hurried away by 
"the spectacle, whatever dominion the sens.es and 
" imagination may usurp over the reason, there still 
^' lurks at the bottom a certain idea of falsehood in 
" the whole of what wc see. This idea, though weak 
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'^ and dsguked, 'si/if$^<tds; to iiimiiiBsii the paki whteli 
'"^ we mStv fsoni tlst ismSofct\XQ^s, di those. whofiEi we 
'' love, and ta tedme^ that alBictiiofii to^.suciit a pilcb> as^ 
** converts it into a pleasure. We weep for the mis- 
" fortunes of a hero to whgm we. are attached. lii 
* " the same instant xve comfort ourselves by reflecting, 
" that it is aothipg but a fiction : and it is precisely 
" that mi^iture of sentiments, which composes a,n a- 
" gteeable son;ow, and tears,^ that delight us. But as- 
" that affliction which is caused by e?[terior and sen- 
" sible objects, is stronger than the coi]isolatipn whiqU 
" arises from an internal reflection, they are the efrect§ 
" and symptoms of sorrow, whiclj ought to prevail in 
" the composition." 

1 CANNOT affirm tliat tbis solution appears, to m!& so 
just and convincing, as it seems it did to Mr Hume. 
If this English version, like a faithful mirror, reflect 
the true image of the French original, I think the au- 
thor in some degree chargeable with what, in that 
language, is emphatically enough styled verbiage^, a 
manner of writing very common with those of his na- 
tion» and vrith their imitators iix ours. The only truth 
that 1 can discover ip his hypothesis, lies in one small 
circumstance, which is so far from being applicable to 
the whok case under consideration, that it can pro- 
perly be applied but to a very few particular instan- 
ces, anji is therefore no solution at all. That there 
are' at least many cases to which it cannot be applied, 
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that the racweooeiit of ^ea&ure pusihed; ^ little top for, 
b^Opte^ ]^in ; %j%i fh^ th$ mot^etftenft^of pajugt^ a Ujt- 
tJfe 93i>(l^i:ifie.4 b^Q»i&s; pfea^uw. For m iljij^^twn 
of this, he gives an, e^j^pl§ j&. tickj^qg, , JwiSa4* 
mit that there are several other similar instances, in 
wljich the ohs^ijvafi^n to apgearaflp^ hold^. The 
\«[axm^-rcc§iY^ ftoitt ^t^g ^M thi^ firiu by QU^wkQ, 
ha^th ^e^i^ alfpfi^ ^sljolted with cqW, . i$ y?^ pkasiog ; 
yet yo^ BR^y ifltpr^«§e this wannliu fiipt to ^ (ii^;^gi3e<?-. 
ablp heat, ^i^ thgn to ^urnin§, \^hich is one (^ the 
greatest tormgn^s, {ti^Qj^^^ctlide^^xtreg^elyhazftr^ 
<io^s, o? a fevif 9ist^ces, apd/thofi[e not pajfcetly pg-, 
rgJtel to the c^^ i».hi%nd, to fouiid, a geoj^rai theory- 
Lef u& malie the ei^p^ini^nt, bow the application o£ 
thi^ dogtrine to the pgssipns. of tiie. mmd will amwcp* 
And, for our greater security against mistake, let ua 
begin wi^^the ^iinpi^^t cases. ip the direct, and notiu 
the reftex or syi|ipa,tl^tic pa^sipn§, in which hardly 
ever any feeling or affcctioa comes alone. A mer^ 
chant loseth all his fortune by a shipwreck, aad is. re- 
duced at .one stroke from opulence to indigence. His 
gKiefi we imy: s^ppQs^, wiU. be: very ^ioleat K he 
iaitost hfj£ Im ^of^k o^Jty,, it isoatoxal to think Ija 
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would have bom the loss more easily ; though still he 
would have been affected : perhaps the loss of fifty 
pounds he would have scarcely felt : but I should be 
glad to know how much the movement or passion > 
must be moderated ; or, in other words, as the diiffe- 
rfence ariseth solely from the different degrees of the 
cause, how small the loss must be, when the sentiment 
or feeling of it begins to be converted into a real plea- 
sure : for to me it doth not appear natural that any 
the most trifling loss, were it of a single shilling, should 
be the subject of positive delight. 

But to try another instance, a gross and public in- 
sult commonly provokes a very high degree of resent- 
ment, and gives a most pungent vexation to a person 
of sensi|>ility. I would gladly know, whether a smal- 
ler affront, or some slight instance of neglect or con- 
tempt, gives such a person any pleasure. Try the 
experiment also on friendship and hatred, and you 
will find the same success. As the warmest friend- 
ship is highly agreeable to the mind, the slightest Ek- 
ing is also agreeable, though in a less degree. Per- 
fect hatred is a kind of torture to the brieast that har- 
bpurs it, which will not be found capable of being mi- 
tigated into pleasure ; for there is no degree of ill-will 
without pain. The gradation in the cause and in the 
effect, are entirely correspondent. 

Nor can any just conclusion be drawn from the 
affections of the body, •as in these the consequence is 
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often sdely imputable to a certain proportion of 
strength, in the cause that operates, to the present 
disposition of the organs. But though I cannot find 
that in any uncompounded passion the most remote 
degrees are productive of such contrary effects, I do 
not deny that when different passions are blended, 
some of them pleasing and some painful, the pleasure 
or the pain of those which predominate, may, through 
the wonderful mechanism * of our mental frame, be 
considerably augmented by the mixture. 

The only truth which, as I hinted already, I can 
discover in the preceding hypothesis, is, that the mind 
in certain cases avails itself of the notion of falsehood^ 
m order to prevent the representation or narrative 
from producing too strong an effect upon the imagi- 
nation, and consequently to relieve it:self from such 
an excess of passion, as could not otherwise fail to be 
painful. But let it be observed, that this notion is 
not a necessary concomitant of the pleasure that re- 
sults from pity, and such other affections, but is mere- 
ly accidental. It was remarked above, that if the pa- 
thetic exqseds a certain measure, froni being very 

* The word mechanum applied to the mind, ought pot reason- 
ably to give offence to any, I only use the term metaphorically, 
&r those effects in the operation of the mental faculties, produced 
in consequencje of such fixed laws as are independent of the will. 
It hath here therefore no reference to the doctrine of the mate- 
rialist, a system which, in my opinion, is not only untenable, but 
absurd. 

Vol. I. Q i 
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;^lea6aiit k becoii*4§ wry painful* Then the aiind re- 
Cujfs to every ejfpedient, and tx) disbelief amodgst o- 
thtrs, by which it may be enabled to disburden itself 
of what disiresseth it- And indeed, wtenever thfe 
recourse is had by any, it is a sure indication that,; 
\vith regard to such^ the poet, orator, or historkn^ hat^ 
exceadied the proper measure. 

But that this only holds when we arc toor deeply 
interested by the sympathetic sorrow^ will appear from 
the following considerations : first, from the gre^it 
pains often taken by writers (whose design is certain- 
ly not to shock, but to please their readers) to make 
the most moving stories they relate be firmly believ- 
ed : secondly, frcmi the tendency, nay fondness of the 
generality of mankind, to believe what moves thcm„ 
and their averseness, to be convinced that it is a fic- 
tion. This can result only from the consdoiasnessf 
that, in ordinary cases, disbelief, by weakening their 
pity, would diminish, instead of increasing, their plea- 
sure. They must be very for then from entertaining 
Fontettelle's notion, that it is necessary to the produ- 
cing of that pleasure; for we cannot well suspect 
them of a plot against their own enjoyment : thirdly* 
■and lastly, from the delight which we take in reading 
or hearing the most tragical narrations of orators and 
historians, of the reality of which we etitertain no 
doubt ; I might add, m revolving in our own minds^ 
and in relating to others, disastrous incidents, which 
have fallen within the compasis of our own knowledge. 
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and to wJiich, coi^sequently, we have an absolute as-^ 
durance of the fact; 



. PARt III^ me third ijfp&thesis. 

^riE third hypothesis which I shall produce on this 
subject, is Mr Hume's; Only it ought to be remark^ 
ed previously, that he doth not propose it as a full so- 
lution of the question, but rather afe a supplement to 
the former two, in the doctrine of both which, he, in 
' a great measure, acquiescesi Take his theory in his 
l3wn words. lie begins with putting the question^ 
" What is it then, which, in this case,'^ that is, when 
the sorrow is not softened by fiction, " raises a plea- 
*^ sure from, the bosom of uneasiness, so to speak ; and 
** a pleasure, which still retains all the features and 
" outward symptoms of distress and sorrow ? I an- 
" swer : This extraordinary effect proceeds from that 
u ygjy eloquence, with which the melancholy scene 
" is represented. The genius reqiiired to paint ob- 
** jects in a lively manner, the art employed in col- 
" lecting all the pathetic circumstances, the judgment 
*^ displayed in disposing them ; the exercise, I say, of* 
I ** these noble talents, together with the force of ex- 

i " pression, and beauty of oratorial numbers, diffuse 

" the highest satisfaction on the audience, and excite 
" the most delightful movements. By this means, 
" the uneasiness of the melancholy passions is not on-* 
" ly overpowered and effaced by something stronger 
" of an opposite kind, but tlie whole movement of 
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" those passions is converted into pleasure, and swells 
" the delight which the eloquence raises in us. The 
" same force of oratory, employed on an iminterest- 
" ing subject, would not please half so much, or ra- 
. " ther would appear altogether ridiculous ; and the 
" mind being left in absolute calmness and indifTer- 
" ence, would relish none of those beauties of imagi- 
" ilation or expression, which, if joined to passion, 
*' give it such exquisite entertainment. The impulse 
" or vehemence arising from sorrow, compassion, in- 
" dignation,, receives a -di«L direction from the senti- 
" ments of beauty. The latter, being the preddmi- 
" nant emotion, seize the whole mind, and convert 
" the former into themselves, 'or at least tincture them 
" so strongly, as totally to alter their nature : and the 
" soul being, at the same time, roused by passion, 
" and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a 
" strong movement, which is altogether delightful," 

I AM sorry to say, but truth compels me to acknow- 
ledge, that I have reaped no more satisfaction from 
this account of the matter, than from those which 
preceded it. I could have wished indeed, that the 
author had been a little more explicit in his manner 
of expressing himself; for I am not certain that I per- 
fectly comprehend his meaning. At one time he 
seems only to intend to say, that it 15 the purpose of 
eloquence, to the promoting of which, its tropes and 
figures are wonderfully adapted, to infuse into the 
mind of the hearer, such compassion, sorrow, indi^- 
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nation, and other passions, as ait, notwithstanding 
their original character, when abstractly considered, 
accompanied with pleasure. At another time it ap- 
pears rather his design to signify, though he doth not 
plainly speak, it out, that the discovery made by the 
hearer, of the admirable art and ingenuity- of the 
speaker, and of the elegance and harmony of what 
is spoken, gives that peculiar pleasure to thq mind, 
which makes even the painful passions become de- ' 
lightful. 

If the first of these be all that he intended to af- 
firm, he hath told us indeed a certain truth, but no- 
thing new or uncommon ; nay more, he hath told us 
nothing that can serve in the smallest degree for a so* 
lution of the difficulty. Who ever doubted, that it is 
the design and work of eloquence to move the pas* 
sions, and to please ? The question which this natu- 
rally gives rise to, is, How doth eloquence produce 
this effect? This, I believe, it will be acknowledged 
to do principally, if not solely, agreeably to the doc- 
trine explained above *, by communicating lively^ 
distinct, and strong ideas of the distress which it ex- 
hibits. By a judicious, yet ijatural arrangement of 
the most affecting circumstances, by a proper selec- 
tion of the most suitable tropes and figures, it enlivens 
the ideas- raised in the imagination to such a pitch, as 
makes them strongly resemble the perceptions of the 

* Chap. VI. 

^3 
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senses, or the transcripts of the memory. Thq ques- 
tion, then, with which we s^xc immediately concerned, 
doth obviously recur, and seems, if possible, inope 
mysterious than before : for how can the aggravating 
of all the circumstances of misery in the representa-r 
tion, make it be contemplgited with pleasure ? Ono- 
would naturally imagine, that this must be the rn^t 
efiectual method for mating it give still greater pain. 
How can the heightening of grief, fear, anxiety, aod 
other uneasy sensations, render them agreeable ? 

Besides, this ingenious author has not adverted, 
that his hypothesis, instead of being supplementary 
to Fontenelle's, as he appears to have intended, is subt 
versive of the principles on which the French critic*3 
theory is founded, The effect, according to the lat- 
ter, resultis from moderating, weakening, softening, 
and diminishing the passion : according to the former, 
it results from what is directly opposite, from the arts 
employed by the orator for the purpose of exaggerat- 
ing, strengthening, heightening, and inflaming the 
passion. Indeed, neither of these writers seems to 
have attended sufficiently to one particular, which of 
itself might have shown the insufficiency of their sys^ 
terns. The particular alluded to is, that pity, if it 
exceed not a c,ertain degree, gives pleasure to the 
mind, when excited by the original objects in distress, 
9S well Qs by the representations made by poets, paint- 
^s, and orators : and, on the contrary, if it exceed a 
certain degree, it is on the whole painful, whether a- 
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Hfgkened by the real objects of pitj, or roused by tho 
ejghibitions of the historian or the poet. Indeed, as 
8en$§ operates much more strongly on the mind than 
iinaginati(m does, the excess is much more frequent 
m the former case than in the lattei*. 

Now, in attempting to give a solution of the difli- 
culty, it is plain, that all our theorists ought regular- 
ly and properly to begin with the former case. If in 
that, which is the original and the simple§t, the mat- 
ter h pufficientiy accounted for, it is accounted for in 
every case, it being the manifest design both of paint- 
ing and of oratory, as nearly as possible, to produce 
the same affections which the very objects represent- 
ed would have produced in our minds: >Yhereas^ 
though .Mr Hume should be admitted to have ac- 
counted fully for the impression made by the poet 
and the orator, we are as far a? ever from the disco- 
very of the cause why pity, excited by the objects 
themselves, when it hath no eloquence to recommend 
it, is, on the whole, if not excessive, a pleasant emo- 
tion. 

But if this celebrated writer intended to assert, that 
the discovery of the oratory ; that is, of the address 
and talents of the speaker ; is what gives the hearer 
a pleasure, which, mingling itself with pity, fear, in- 
dignation, converts the whole, as he expresseth it, in- 
to one strong movement, which is altogether delight- 
ful: if this be his sentiment, he hath indeed advan- 
• 0.4 
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ced something extraordinary, and entirely new. And 
that this is his opinion, appears, I think, obliquely, 
from the expressions which he useth. " The geniuS 
^* required, the art employed, the judgment display- 
^* ed, along with the force of expression, and beauty 
" of oratorial numbers, diffuse the highest satisfaction 

^' on the audience.'* Again, " The impulse or ve- 

*' hemence arising from sorrow, compassion, indigna^ 
" tion, receives a new direction from the sentiments 
*' of beauty." If this then be a just solution of the 
difficulty, and the detection of the speaker's talents 
and address be necessary to render the hearer suscep^ 
tible of thi? charming sorrow, this delightful angmsb, 
how grossly have all critics and rhetoricians been de- 
ceived hitherto ? These, in direct opposition to this 
curious theory, have laid it down in their rhetorics as 
a fundamehtal maxim, that " it is essentia to the art 
" to conceal the art * ;" a maxim too, which, in thetr 
estimation, the orator, in no part of his province, is 
obliged to such a scrupulous observance of, as in the 
pathetic f . In this the speaker,, if be would prove 
successful, must make his subject totally engross the 
attention of the hearers ; insomuch that he himself, 
Juis genius, his art, his judgment, his richness of Ian- 

* Artis est celare ar^em* 

f Effugienda igitur in hac praecipu^ parte otoms qailiditajtis sus- 
picio : nihil videatur fictum, nihil solicitum : omnia pqtius a causa, 
quam ob oratore profecta credantur. Sed hoc pati non possumus, 
ct perire artem putamus, nisi appareat : cum ^esin^t ars esse, si ap- 
|»ai:ea.ti Qj;ikt.. Inst.^ lib. iv. cap. 2a 
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guage, his harmony of numbers, are not minded irl 
the least *. 

Never does the orator obtain a nobler triumph by 
his eloquence, than when his sentiments, and style, 
and order, appear so naturally to arise out of the sub- 
ject, that every hearer is inclined to think he could 
not have either thought or spoken otherwise himself, 
when every thing, in short, is exhibited in such a 
manner. 

As all might hope to imitate with case * 

Yet while they strive the same success to gain, . 

Should find their labour and their hopes are vain J, Francis. 

As to the harmony of numbers, it ought no furthet 
to be the speaker^s care, than that he may avoid atl 
offensive dissonance or halting in his periods, which, 
by hurting the ear, abstracts the attention from the 
subject, and must by consequence serve to obstruct 
the effect. Yet, even this, it may be safely averred, 
will not tend half so much to counteract the end, as 
an elaborate harmony, or a flowing elocution, which 



* Ubi res agitur, et vera dimicatio est, ultimus sit famae locu§. 
Propterea non debet quisquam, ubi tiiaxima rerum momenta ver- 
santnr, de verbis esse solicitus. Neque hoc eo pertinet, ut in his 
nuUus sit omatus, sed uti pressior et severior, minus confessus, prae- 
clpu^ ad materiam accommodatus. Quint. Inst. lib. yiii. cap. 3.. 
X ' Ut sibi quivis, 

Speret idem j sudet multum, frustraque laboret. 

Ausus idem. Hqr. De Arte Poet^ 
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carries along with it the evident markg of address «im1 

study *. 

Our author proceeds all along oji tl^ supposition 
that there are two distinct eflfects produced by the 
eloquence on the hearers j one the sentiment of beau- 
ty, or (as he explains it more particularly) of the har- 
mony hi oiratorial numbers, of the exercise of these 
noble talents, genius, art, and judgment j the other, 
the passion which the speaker purposeth to r^e in 
their minds. He maintains, that when the first pre- 
dominates, the mixture of the two effects becomes 
exceedingly pleasant, and the reverse when the se- 
cond is superior* At least, if this is not what he 
means to assert and vindicate, I despair of beipg able 
to assign a meaning to the follQwing expressions: 
" The genius required to paint,-~the art employed in 
" collecting, — the judgment displayed in disposing-^ 
" diffuse the highest satisfaction on the audience, aod 
" excite the most delightful movements, ^y this 
" means the unea«ines« of the melancholy pas$bns is 
" not only overpowered ^qd effaced by something 
" stronger of an opposite kind, but the whole moye- 
" ment of those passions is converted into pleasure, 
" and swells the delight which the eloqiaence raises in 



* Commoveatume cjuisquam ejus fortuna, quein tumidupcL ac sui 
jactantem, et ambitiosum mstitorem eloquentiae in ancipiti iprte vi- 
deat ? Non : imo oderit reum verba aucupantem, et anxium de 
fama ingenii, et cui esse disserto vacet. Quint. 1. xi. cap. j. 
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^* tt«/' Again, ** The impubc or vehemence arising 
" from sorrow, receives a new direction from the 
" sentiments of beauty. The latter, being the predo^ 
** minant enjrodbq, eexw the whole mind, and conrert 
^* the foraier^ — — /* Again, " The soul being at the 
^* same time roused with passion, and charmed by 
** ^loquance, feels on the whole——/' . And in the 
paragraph immediately staccecding, ** It is thus the 
" fiction of tragedy softens the passion, by an infusion 
•* of a new feeliiig, not merely by weakening or di- 
" mini^hing the sorrow."— Now to me it is mani- 
fest, that this fjotion of two distin^ishable, and even 
opposite effects, as he terms them, produced in the 
hearer by the eloquence, is perfectly imaginary ; that, 
on the contrary, whatever charm or fascination, if 
you please to call it so, there is in the pity excited 
by the orator, it ariscth not from any extrinsic senti- 
ment of beauty blended with it, but intimately from 
its own nature, from those passions which pity neces^ 
sarily assopiates, pr, I shpxil4 mther say, includes. 

But do we not often hear people speak of eloquence 
as moving them greatly, and pleasing them highly 
^ tRe same time? Nothing more common. But 
these are never understood by them, as two original, 
separate, and independent effects, but as essentially 
connected. Push your enquiries but ever so Uttlc, 
and you will find all .agree in affirming, that it is by 
being moved, and by that solely, that they ^rc pleas- 
ed ; in philosophical strictness, therefore, the pleasure 
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is tbe immediate efl^t of the passion, and the passion 
the immediate eflfect of the eloquence. 

But is there no pleasm-e in contemplating the beau- 
ty of composition, the richness of fancy, the power 
of numbers, and the energy of expression ? There is 
imdoubtedly. But so far is this pleasure from com- 
mixing with the pathos, and giving a direction to it, 
that, on the contrary, they seem to be in a great mea- 
sure incompatible. Such indeed is the pleasure which 
the artist or the critic enjoys, who can coolly and de- 
hberately survey the whole; upon whose passions the 
art of the speaker hath little or no influence, and that 
purely for this reason, because he discovers that art. 
The bulk of hearers know no further than to approve 
the ipan who aflfects them, who speaks to their heart, 
as they very properly and emphatically term it, and 
to commend the performance by which this is accom- 
plished. But how it is accomphshed, they neither 
give themselves the trouble to consider, nor attempt 
to explain *• 



* The inquiry contained in this chapter was written long be- 
fore I had an opportunity of perusing a very ingenious English 
Commentary and Notes on Horace's Epistles to the Pisos and tb 
Augustus, in which Mr Hume's sentiments on this subject are oc- 
casionally critici«d. The opinions of that commutator, in regar j. 
to Mr Hume's theory, coincide in every thing n^aterial with mine.. 
This author considers the question no farther than as it relates to the 
representations of tragedy, and hath, by confining his view to this 
single point, been led to lay greater ^ress on Fontenelle's bypcK 
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Part IV....TChe fourth hypothesis » 

Lastly, to mention only one other hypothesis ; 
there are who maintain that compassion is " an ex- 
" ample of unmixed selfishness and malignity," and. 
may be " resolved into that power of imagination, by 
" which we apply the misfortunes of others to our- 
** selves ;" that we are said " to pity no longer than 
** we fancy ourselves to suffer, and to be pleased only 
" by reflecting that our sufferings are not real ; thus 
** indulging a dream of distress, from Which we can 
** awake whenever we please, to exult in our security, 
** and enjoy the comparison of the fiction with truth*." 

thesis, than, for the solution of the general phenomenon, it is en- 
titled to. It is very true that our theatrical entertainments com- 
monly exhibit a degree of distress which we could not bear to wit- 
ness in the objects represented. Consequently " the consideration 
that it is but a picture, and not the original, a fictitious exhibition, 
and not the reality, which we contemplate, is essential for render- 
ing the whole, I may saj", supportable as well as pleasant. But 
even in this case, when it is necessary to our repose, to consider the 
scenical misery before us as mere illusion, we are generally better 
pleased to consider the things represented as genuine fact. It re- 
quires, indeed, but a further degree of affliction to make us even 
pleased to think, that the copy never had any archetype in nature. 
But when this is the case, we may truly say, that, the poet hath ex- 
ceeded and wrought up pity to a kind of horror. 
* Adventurer, No. Jio. ■ 
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This is no other than the antiquated doctrine of the 
{)hilosopher of Malmesbury, rescued from oblivion, 
to which it had been fast descending, and re-publish- 
ed with improvements. Hobbes indeed thought it a | 
sfufficient stretch, in order to render, the sytnpafhetic 
sorrow purely selfish, to define it " imagination or 
** fiction of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding 
" from the sense of another man's calamity f .** But 
in the first Quotation we have another kind of fiction ; 
namely, that we are at present the very sufferers our- 
selves, the identical persons whose cases are exhibited 
as beiilg so deplorable, and whose calamities we so 
sincerely lament. There were some things hinted irt 
the beginning of the chapter, in relation to this para- 
doxical conceit, which 1 should not have thought it 
necessary to resume, had it not been adopted by a 
late author, whost periodical essays seemed to entitle 
him to the character of an ingenious, moral, and in- 
structive writer |. For though he hath declined en- 
tering formally into the debate, he hath sufficiently 
shown Ills sentiments on this artick, and hath endea- 
voured indirectly to support them. 

1 DOUBT not that it will appear to many of my 
readers as equally silly to refute this hypothesis and 
to defend it. Nothing could betray reasonable men 
into such extravagancies, but the dotage with which 
one is affected towards every appendage of a favottritc 
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sy^etn. And ^H is an appendage of that system 
Which derives all the afifections and springs of action m 
tfee human liimd from self-love* In almost all system- 
biiilders, of every denomination, there is a vehement 
desire of simplifying their principles, and reducing all 
to one. Hence in medicine, the passion for finding a 
cathtJicon, or cure of all diseases ; and in chemistry, 
for discovering th« true alachest, or universal dissol^ 
vent. Nor have our moralists entirely escaped the 
contagion. One neduceth all the virtues to prttdence^ 
and IS ready to make it clear a§ sunshine, that there 
neither is nor can he another source of moral good,' 
but a right conducted selfJove : another is equally 
confident, that all the virtues are but different modi- 
fications of disinterested benevolence: a third will de- 
monstrate to you that veracity is the whole duty of 
man : a fourth, with more ingenuity, and much greater 
appearance of reason, assures you, that the true system 
of ethics is comprised in one word, sympathy* 

But to the point in hand ; it appears a great ob* 
jection to the selfish system, that in pity we are af* 
fected with a real sorrow for the sufferings of others, 
or at least that men have universally understood this 
to be the case, as appears from the very words and 
phrases expressive of this emotion to be found in all 
known languages. But to one who has thoroughly 
imbibed the principles and sfnrit of a philosophic sect, 
which hath commonly as violent an appetite for mys- 
tery (though under ^ different name, for with the phi- 
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losopher it is a paradox) as any religious sect what- 
ever ; how paltry must an objection appear, which 
hath nothing to support it but the conviction of all 
mankind, those only excepted whose minds have beea 
perverted by scholastic sophistry ? 

It is remarkable, that though so many have con- 
tended that some fiction of the imagination is abso-r 
lutely necessary to the production of pity, and though 
the examples of this eniotion are so frequent (I hope, 
in the theorists themselves no less than in others) as 
to give ample scope for examination, they are so little 
agreed what this fiction is. Some contend only, that 
in witnessing tragedy, one is under a sort of momen, 
tary deception, which a very little reflection can cor-^ 
xect, and imagines that he is actually witnessing those 
distresses and miseries which are only represented in 
borrowed characters, and that the actors are the very 
persons whom they exhibit. This supposition, I ac-r 
knowledge, is the most admissible of all. That chil- 
dren and simple people, who are utt^r strangers to 
theatrical amusements, are apt at first to be deceived 
in this manner, is undeniable. That, therefore, 
through the' magical power (if I may call it so) of 
natural and animated action, a transient illusion somei> 
what similar may be produced in persons of know- 
ledge and experience, I will not take upon me to 
contravert. But this hypothesis is not necessarily 
connected with any particular theory of the pas, 
sions. The persons for whom w^ grieve, whether tliQ 
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I real objects or only their representatives mistaken for 

i them, are still other persons, and not ourselves. Be- 

i sides, this was never intended to account but for the 

E degree of emotion in one particular case only. 

Others^ therefore, who refer every thing to self, 
J. will have it, that, by a fiction of the mind, we instant- 

s' ly conceive some future and similar calamity as com- 

r ing upon ourselves ; and that it is solely this concep- 

^ tion, and this dread, which call forth all our sorrow 

and our tears. Others, not satisfied with this, main- 
tain boldly, that we conceive ourselves to be the per- 
sons sufFeriiig the miseries related or represented, at 
the very instant that our pity is raised. When na-. 
ture is deserted by us, it is no wonder that we should 
lose our way in the devious tracks of imagination, and 
not know where to settle. 



The first would say, "When I see Ganrick in the 
" character of King Lear in the utmost agony of dis- 
" tress, I am so transported with the passions raised in 
" my breast, that I quite forget the tragedian, and 
" imagine that my eyes are fixed on, that much injur- 
" ed and most miserable monarch," Says the second, 
*' I am not in the least liable to so gross a blunder ; 
" but I cannot help, in consequence of the represent 
" tation, being strtick with the impression, that I am 
^' soon to be in the same situation, and to be used with 
" the like ingratitude and barbarity." Says the third, 
" The case is still worse with me ; for I conceive my- 

VoL. L R, 
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" self, and not the player, to be that wretched man at 
" the very time that he is acted. I fancy that I am 
" actually in the midst of the storm, suffering all his 
** anguish, that my daughters have turned me out of 
" doors, and treated me with such unhcard-qf cruelty 
*• and injustice/* It is exceedingly lucky that there 
do not oftener follow terrible consequences from these 
misconceptions. It will be said, " they are transient, 
** and quickly cured by recollection." But however 
transient, if they really exist, they must exist for some 
time. Now, if unhappily a man had two of his daugh- 
ters sitting near him at the very instant he were un- 
der this delusion, and if, by a very natural and con- 
sequential fiction, he fiuicied them to be Gonenl and 
Regan, the effects might be fatal to the ladies^ though 
they were the most dutiful children in the world. 

It hath never yet been denied (for it is impossible 
to say what will not be denied) that pity influences a 
person to contribute to relieve the object when it is in 
his power* But if there is a mistake in the object, 
there must of necessity be a mistake in the direction 
of the relief. For instance, you see a man perishing 
with hunger, and your compassion is raised ; now you 
will pity no longer, say these acute reasoners, than 
you fancy yourself to suffer. You yourself pjrqperly 
are the sole object of your own pity, and as you desire 
to relieve the person only whom you pity ; if there be 
any food within your reach,.you will no doubt devour 
it voraciously, in order to allay the famine which you 
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fancy yoii are lehdimng.; but you wiM not give one 
iwrsel tO;th<?wtfet€^ who really needs ypur aid, but 
who is by: no means the object of your regret, for 
whom you <:an fetglrrjo cotnpunctiOD, and with whose 
distress (which is; ^te forciign matter to you) it is 
impossible you sheu^^be ^ected, espedaily when un- 
der the power of a passion consisting of unmixed sel- 
fishness and maligrtityi For though, if you did not 
pity 'him, you would, on cool' reflection, give him some 
?id, .perfaa$i9 from iprin^iple, j^rhaps from example, or 
perhaps^ froflU habit, Unljuckily this accursed pity, this 
vmmixed ms^li^iant selfishness, in terpdseth, to shut 
your beai^t against himj^and to obstruct the pious pur- 
pose* . 

iKijrO'W no way Jof eluding-this-objectiqn butone, 
which is indeed a very easy way, It i^to introduce 
another fic^n.of the im$ginationi and to say, that 
when this emQtioa is raised, I lose all consciousness of 
rfiy- own existence and ideptify,. and fancy jfhat the 
pitiable object before me^ isijiy very self; and that 
the real I, Or what I formerly mistook for myself, is 
some other body, a n>ere spectator of my misery, or 
. perhaps nobody at 9II. Thus unknowingly I :Tnay 
contribute to his relief, when under the strange illu- 
sion which makes me fancy, that, instead of giving to 
another, I am taking to myself But if the n\gn be 
scrupulously honest, he will certamly restore to me 
when I am awake, what I gave him toihtentionally 
in my sleep. 

R2 
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That such fictions may sometimes take place in 
madness, which- almost totally unhinges our mental 
faculties, I will not dispute ; but that such are the na- 
tural operations of the passions in a sound state, when 
the intellectual powers are unimpaired, is what no 
man would have ever either conceived or advaivced, 
that had not a darling hypothesis to support. And 
by such argufnents, it is certain, that every hypothesis 
whatever, may equally be supported. Suppose I have 
-taken it into my head to write a theory of the mind ; 
and, in order to give unity and simplicky to my sys- 
tem, as well as to recommend it by the grace of no- 
velty, I have resolved to deduce all the actions, all the 
pursuits, and all the passions of men from self-hatred, 
as the common fountain. If to degrade human na- 
ture be so great a recommendation, as wfc find it is to 
many speculators, as well a$ to all atheists and fana- 
tics, who happen, on this point, I kriOT^ not how, to 

• be most cordially united, the theory now* suggested is 
^by no means deficient, in that Sort of merit from which 

* bnetnight expect to it the very best reception. Self- 
loi?e is certainly no vice, however justly the want of 

'love to our neighbour be accouftted one ; but if any 
^thin^ can be called viciotis, self-hatred is undoubted- 
-4y so. •■ • ' '" ' 

ciy' .:."..'• • . ■:;■/, / 

::^i fiLlE'T it- not be imagined, that nothing specbiis can 
be trged in favour of this hypothesis ; What else, it 

. may be pleaded, could induce the miser to deny him- 
self, not only the comforts, but even almost the nc- 
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cessaries of life, to pine for want in the midst of plen- 
ty, to live in unintermitted anxiety and terror ? All 
the world sees that it is not to procure his own enjoy- 
ment, which he invariably and to the last repudiates. 
And can any reasonable persx)n be so simple as to be- 
lieve that it is for the purpose of. leaving a fortune to 
his heir, a man whom he despises, for whose delive- 
rance from perdition he would not part with half a 
crown, arid whom of all mankind, next to himself, he 
hates the most ? What else could induce the sensua- 
list to squander his all in dissipation and debauchery ; 
to rush on ruin certain and foreseen ? You call it 
pleasure. But is he ignorant, that his pleasures are 
more than ten times counterbalanced by the plagues 
and even torments which they bring ? Does the con- 
viction, or even the experience of this, deter him ? 
On the contrary, with what steady perseverance, with 
what determined resolution, doth he proceed in his 
career, not intimidated by the haggard forms which 
stare hitn in the face, poverty and infamy, disease and 
death ? What else could induce the man who is re- 
puted covetous, not of money, but of fame, that is of 
wind, to sacrifice his tranquillity, and almost aU the 
eiyoyments of life; to spend his days and nights in 
fruitless disquietude and endless care ? Has a bare 
nansae, think you, an empty sound, such inconceivable 
charms ? Can a mere nothing serve as a counterpoise 
to solid arid substantial good ? Are we not mther im- 
posed on by appearances, when we conclude this to 
be his motive ? Can we be senseless enough to ima- 

R3 
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-gine, that.it is.theibubble reputation (which, were it 
any thing, a dead Hian surely cannot enjoy) that the 
soldier is so infetuated as to seek, even in the cannon's 
mouth? Are not these, .thcjrefore, but the various 
ways of self-destroying, to which, according to their 
various tastes, men are prompted, by the same univer- 
sal principle of self-hatred ? 

It. you should insist on certain phenomena, which 
appear to be inreconcileable to my hypothesis, I think 
I am provided with an answer. You urge our readi- 
ness to resent an aflfront or injury, real or imagined, 
which we receive, and which ought to gratify instead 
of provoking us, on the supposition that we hate our- 
selves. But may it not be retorted, that its being a 
gratification is that which excites qur r^sentrowt, in- 
asmuch as we are enemies to every kind of sel&indul- 
gence ? If this answer will not suiQqe, I.haye another 
which 13 excellent. It lies in tbe definition of the 
word revenge. Revenge, I pronounce, may be justly 
" deemed an example of immixed self-abborrence and 
** benignity, and may be resolved into that power of 
" imagination, by which we apply the sufierings that 
" we inflict on others to ourselves ; we are said to 
" wreak our vengeanoe no longer than we fancy our- 
** selves to suflfer, and to be satiated by reflecting, that 
" the suflferings of others are not really ours ; that we 
**"have been but indulging a drearn of self punishment, 
" from which, when we awake and discover the fic- 
" tion, our anger instantly subsides, and we are meek 



" as lambs.** Is this exttkvagaht ? Compare*it, I 
pray you, ^Vith the preceding explication of dompK- 
sion, to which it is a perfect counterpart. ColSsider 
seriously, and you will find that it is not in the smal- 
lest degree more manifest, that another and not our- 
selves is the olyect of our resetttment wlien we are 
angry, than it is that another and not ourselves is the 
object of our compassion, when we are moved with 
pity. Both indeed have a self-evidence in them, 
which, whilst our minds remain unsophisticated by 
the dogmatism of syistem, extorts from us an unlimit- 
ed assent. I 



SECT. IL.,Sbe Author's hypothesis on this Subject. 

WntRfi so many have failed of success, it may be 
thought presumptuous to attempt a decision. But 
despondency, in regard to a question which, seems to 
fall within the reach of our faculties, and is entirely 
subjected to our observatioii and experience, must ap- 
pear to the inquisitive and philosophic mind, a still 
greater fault than even presumption. The latter may 
occasicMi the introduction of a false theory, which must 
necessarily come under the review and correction of 
succeeding philosophers. And the detection of error 
proves often instrumental to the discovery of truth. 
Whereas the former quashes curiosity altogether, and 
influences one implicitly to abandon an inquiry as ut- 
terly undeterminable. I shall therefore now offer a 
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few observations concerning the passions, which, if 
righliy apprehended and weighed, will, I hope, contri- 
bute to the solution of the present question. 

My first observation shall be, that almost all the 
simple passions of which the mind is susceptible, may 
be divided into two classes ; the pleasant and the 
painful. It is at the same time acknowledged, that 
the pleasures and the pains created by the different 
passions, differ considerably from wie another, both 
in kmd and degree. Of the fcMiner class are love, joy, 
hope, pride, gratitude; of the latter, hatred, grief, 
fear, shame, anger. Let it be remarked, that by the 
name pride in the first class, (which I own admits a 
variety of acceptations) no more is meant here than 
the feeling which we have on obtaining the merited 
approbation of other men, in which sense it stands in 
direct opposition to shame in the second class, or the 
feeling which we have when conscious of incurring 
the deserved blame of others. In like manner, gra-- 
titude^ or the resentment of favour, is opposed to an^ 
ger^ or the resentment of injur/. To the second 
class I might have added desire and aversion^ which 
give the mind some uneasiness or dissatisfaction with 
its present state ; but these are often the occasion of 
pleasure, a's they are the principal spurs to action, 
and perhaps more than any other passion, relieve the 
mind from that languor, which, according to the just 
remark of Abbe du Bos, is perfectly oppressive. Be- 
udes, as they are perptftually accompanied with either • j 
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hope or fear^ generally with both, they are either 
pleasant or painful, as the one or the other preponde- 
rates. For these reasons, they may be considered as 
in themselves of an indifferent or intermediate kind. 

The second observation is, that there is an attrac- 
tion or association among the passions, as well as 
among the ideas of the mind. Rarely any pas- 
sion comes alone. To investigate the laws of this at- 
traction, would be indeed a matter of curious enquiry, 
but it doth not fall within the limits of the present 
question. Almost all the other affections attract or 
excite desire or aversion of some sort or other. The 
passions which seem to have the least influence on 
these, are joy and grief; and of the two, joy, I be- 
lieve, will be acknowledged to have less of the attrac- 
tive power than grief. Joy is the end of desire, and 
the completion of hope : therefore when attained, it 
not only excludes occasion for the others,, but seems, 
for a while at least, to repel them, as what would 
give an impertinent interruption to the pleasure re- 
sulting from the contemplation of present felicity, with 
which the mind, under the influence of joy, is engros- 
sed. Grief hath a like tendency. ' When the mind 
P is overwhelmed by this gloomy passion, it resists the 

instigations of desire, as what would again^ to no pur- 
pose, rouse its activity; it disdains hope, it even 
loathes it as a vain and delusive dream. The first sug- 
gestions of these passions seem but as harbingers to 
the cutting recollection of former flattering prospects, 
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once too fondly entertained, now utterly extinct, and 
succeeded by an insupportable and irremediable dis- 
appointment, which every recollection serves but to 
aggravate. Nay, how unaccountable soever it may 
appear, the mind seems to have a mournful satisfac- 
tion in being allowed to indulge its anguish, and to 
immerse itself wholly in its own afllictions. But this 
can be affirined of sorrow only in the extreme* 
When it begins to subside, or when originally, but 
in a weak degree, it leads the mind to seek relief 
from desire, and hope, and other passions. Love na- 
turally associates to it benevolence, which is one spe- 
cies of desire, for here no moire is meant by it than a I 
desire of the happiness of the person loved. Hatred 
as naturally associates malevolence or malice, which i 
is th^B desire of evil to the person hated *. 

* The ambiguity and even penury of all languages in relation 
to our mtcmal feelings, make it very difficult, in treating of them< 
to preserve at once perspicuity and accuracy. Benevolence is some- 
times used, pethaps with little variation from its most comihon im^ 
pott, for charity or universal love : and love 4t«elf will be thought 
by some to be properly defined by the de^e or wish of the happI^ 
ness of its objject. As to the first, it is ehough that I have assi^- 
ed the precise meaning in which I use the term ^ and in regard to 
the second, those who are duly attentive to what passes within 
their own breasts, will be sensible, that by love, in the strictest ac- 
ceptation, is meant a certain pleasureable emotion excited in th^ 
mind by a suitable object, to which the desire ol the ha^piittss of 
the object is generally consequent* The fdidty of the object may 
lowever be such, as Xo leave no room for any desire -or wish of ours 
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'My third observation is, that :pain of every kind 
generally makes a deeper impression on the imagina- 
tion than pleasure does, and is longer retained by the 
.memory. It is a common remark of every people and 
:of every age, and consequently hath 5ome foundation 
in human nature, that benefits are sooner forgotten 
than injuries, and favours than affronts. Those who 
are accustomed to attend the theatre will be sensible, 
that the plots of the best tragedies which they have 
•witnessed, are better remembered by them, than those 
of the most celebrated comedies. And indeed every 
body that reflects may be satisfied, that no story takes 
a firmer hold of the memory than a tale of woe. In 
civil history, as well as in biography, it is the disast- 
rous and not the joyous events, which arc oftenest re- 
collected and retailed. 

The ibmdi observation is, that from a groupe of 
passions (if I may so express myself) associated toge- 



in regard to it. 1\a& holds particularly in our love to God. £e > 
ttdes^ there may be a desire of the happiness of others, arising from 
very di&rent causes, where there is nothing of that sentiment or 
feeling which is strictly called love. I own, at the same time, that 
the term love is also often used to denote simply benevolence ot 
good will \ as, when we are commanded to love all men, known 
and unknown, good and bad, friendly and injurious. To that ten* 
der emotion which qualities supposed amiable alotie can excite, then 
precept sorely doth not .extend. These things I thought it neces* 
sary to observe, in order to prevent mistakes in a case which re- 
quires so much precision. 
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ther, and having the same object, some of which are 
of the. pleasant, others of the painful kind; if the 
pleasant predominate, there ariseth often a greater 
and a more durable pleasure to the mind, than would 
result from these, if alone and unmixed. That the 
case is so, will, I believe, on a careful enquiry, be 
found to be a matter of experience ; how it happens 
to be so, I am afraid, human sagacity will never be 
able to investigate. 

This observaticm holds especially when the emotions 
and affections raised in us are derived from sympathy, 
and have not directly self for the object. Sympathy 
is not a passion, but that quality of the soul which 
renders it susceptible of almost any passion, by com- 
munication from the bosom of another. It is by sym- 
pathy we rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. This faculty, however, doth 
not act with equal strength in these opposite cases, 
but is much weaker in the first than in the second. 
It would perhaps be easier to assign the intention of 

nature in this difference, than the cause of the difie- 
i 

rence. The miserable need the aid and sympathy of 
others ; the happy do not. 1 must further observe 
on this subject, what I believe was hinted once alrea- 
dy, that sympathy may be greatly strengthened or 
weakened by the influence of connected passions. 
Thus love associates to it benevolence, and both give 
double force to sympathy. Hatred, on the contrary^ 
associates to it malice, and destroys sympathy. 
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Th£R£ are consequently several reasons why a scene 
of pure unmixed joy in any work of genius, cannot 
give a great or lasting pleasure to the naind. First, 
sympathetic joy is much fainter and more transient 
than sympathetic grief, and they are generally the 
sympathetic passions, which are infused by poets, ora- 
tors, painters, and historians : secondly, joy is the 
least attractive of all the affections. It perhaps can 
never properly be said to associate to it desire, the 
great spring of action. The most we can say is, that 
when it begins to subside, it again gives place to de- 
sire, this passipn being of such a nature, as that it can , 
hardly for any time be banished from the soul. 
Hence it is, that the joy which has no other founda- 
tion but sympathy, quickly tires the mind, and runs 
. into satiety. Hence it is also, that dramatic writers, 
and even romance writers, make a scene of pure joy 
always the last scene of the piece, and but a short 
one. It may just be mentioned, thirdly, not indeed 
as an argument, (for of its weakness in this respect I 
am very sensible) but as an illustration from analogy, 
that every thing in nature is heightened and set off 
by its contrary, which, by giving scope for. compari- 
son, enhances every excellence. The colours in 
painting acquire a double lustre from the shades ; the 
' harmony in music is greatly improved by a judicious 
mixture of discords. The whole, conduct of life, were 
jit necessary, mijght exemplify the position. ' A mix- 
t^e of pain, tljen^eems to be of consecjuence to give 
strength and stability to pleasure. 
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The fifth observation is, that under the name pity 
may be included all the emotions excited by tragedy. 
In common speech all indeed are included under this 
name, that are excited by that species of eloquence 
which is denominated the pathetic. The passions 
moved by tragedy have been commonly said to be 
pity and terror. This enumeration is more popular 
that philosophical, even though adopted by the Sta- 
gyrite himself. For what is pity but a participation 
by sympathy in the woes of others, and the feelings 
naturally consequent upon them, of whatever kind • 
they be, their fears as well as sorrows : whereas, this 
way of contradistkiguishing terror from pity, would 
make one who knew nothing of tragedy but from the 
definition, imagine, that it were intended to make us 
compassionate others in trouble, and dread mischief 
to ourselves. If this were really the case, I believe 
there are few or none who would find any pleasure in 
this species of entertainment. Of this there is access 
to witness an example, when, as hath sometimes hap- 
pened, in the midst of the performance, the audience 
are alarmed with the sudden report, that the house 
hath taken fire, or when they hear a noise which 
makes them suspect that the roof or walls are felling. 
Then, indeed, terror stares in every countenance ; 
but such a terror as gives no degree of pleasure, ^d 
is so far from coalescing with the passions raised hjr 
the tragedy, that, on the contrary, it expels them al- 
together, and leaves not in the mind, for some time 
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at least, another, idea or reflection, but what concerns 
personal safety. 

On the other hand, if alji the sympathetic affections 
excited by the threatrical representation were to be 
severally enumerated, I cannot see, why hope, indig- 
nation, love and hatred, gratitude and resentment, 
should not be included, as well as fear. To account 

. then for the. pleasures which we find in pity, is, in a 
great measure, to giye a solution of the question un- 

* der review. I do not say that this will satisfy in eve- 
ry case. On the contrary, there are many cases, in 
which Abbe du Bos's account above recited, of the 
pleasure arising from the. agitation and fluctuation of 
the passions, is the only solution 'that can be given- 

My sixth arid last observation on this head is, thiat 
pity is not a simple passion, but a group of passions 
strictly united by association, and as it were blended, 
by centering in the same object. Of these some arc 
pleasaijt, "some painful ; commonly the pleasant pre- 
ponderate. It hath been remarked already, that love 
attracts benevolence, benevolence quickens sympa- 
thy. The saftie attraction takes place inversely, 
though not, perhaps, with equal strength. Sympa- 
thy engages benevolence, and benevolence love. 
That benevolence, or the habit of wishing happiness 
to another, from whatever motive it hath originally 
sprung, will at length dmw in love, might be proved 
from a thousand instances. 
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In the party-divisions which obtain in some coun-. 
tries, it often happens, that a man is at first induced 
to take a side, purely from a motive of interest ; for 
some time^ fron^ this motive solely, he wishes the 
success of the party with which he is embarked. From 
a habit of wishing this, he will continue to wish it, 
when, by a change of circumstances, his own interest 
is no longer connected with it ; nay, which is more 
strange, he will even contract such a love and attach- 
ment to the party, as to promote their interest in di- 
rect opposition to his own. That commiseration or 
sympathy in woe, hath still a stronger tendency to 
engage our love, is evident. 

This is the only rational account that can be given 
why mothers of a humane disposition generally love 
most the sickliest child in the family, though perhaps 
far from being the loveliest in respect either of tem- 
per or of other qualities. The habit of commisera- 
tion habituates them to the feeling and exertion of 
benevolence. Benevolence habitually felt and exert- 
ed, confirms and augments their love. " Nothing,*' 
says Mr Hume ^^ " endears so much a friend, as.sor- 
" row for his death. The pleasure of his company 
" has not so powerful an influence." Distress to the 
pitying eye, diminishes every fault, and sets off eve- 
ry good quality in the brightest colours. Nor is it a 
less powerful advocate for the mistress than for the 

* Essay on Tragedy. 
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friend : often does the single circumstance of misfor- 
tune subdue all reseiitment of fqrmer coldness and ill , 
usage, and make a languid and dying passion revive 
and flame out with a violence which it is impossible 
any longer to withstand. Every body acknowledges, 
that beauty is never so irresistible as in tear?. Dis- 
tress is commonly sufficient with those who are not 
very hard-hearted or pityless, (for these words are 
nearly of the same import) to make even enmity it- 
gelfrelcntp 

There are then in pity, these three different emo- . 
tions: first, ctummiserationj piirely painful ; secondly, 
henevolence^ or a desire of the relief ^nd happiness of 
the object pitied, a passion, as was already observed, 
of the intermediate kind ; thirdly, love^ in which is 
always implied one of the noblest and mosf exquisite 
pleasures, whereof the soul is susceptible, and which . 
is itself, in mpst cases, sufficient tp give a counterpoise 
of pleasure to the whole, » . 

. For the further confirmation of this theory, let it 
be remarked, that orators ai^d poets, in prder tq 
strengthen this associatioji and union, are at' pains tQ 
^orn the pharacter of him for whom they \yould en-, 
gage our pity,. with every amiable quality, which, in* 
a conMstency with probabiUty, they can crowd intp 
iL On the contrary, whpn the character i^ hateful, 
^he person's misfortunes are unpitied. Spmetimes 
they even Occasion a pleasure of a very different 14n4 J 
VoL.L S 
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namely, that wbkh the mind naturally talces in view- 
ing the just punishment of dement. When the cha- 
racter haWi such a mixture of good and odious quali- 
ties, as that we can neither withhold our commisera- 
tion, nor bestow our love ; the mind is then torn op- 
posite ways at once, by passions which, instead of 
imiting, repel one another. Hence the piece be- 
comes shocking and disgustful. Such, to a certain 
degree, in my judgment, is the tragedy -of Venice Pre^ 
served, wherein the hero, notwithstanding several 
good qualities, is a villain and a traitor, will appear ta 
well-disposed mind. All the above cases, if attend- 
ed to, will be found exactly to tally with the hypo- 
thesis here suggested. 

All the answer then tv^hich I am able to produce, 
upon the whole, and which results from the forego- 
ing observations, is this : The principal pleasure in pity 
ariseth from its own nature, or from the nature of 
those passions of which it is compounded, and not 
from any thing extrinsic or adventitious. The ten- 
der emotions of love which enter into the cortiposi- 
tion, sweeten the comniiseration or sympathetic sor- 
row; the commiseration gives a stability to those e- 
motiqns with which otherwise the mind Would soon 
be cloyed, when directed towards a person, imagina- 
ry, unknown, or with whom we are totally* rrnac- 
quainted. The very benevolence or wish of contri- 
buting to his relief, afibrds an occupation toT the 
thoTights, which agreeably roused- them. It imf>^ 
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Se^'. Itv ThifiaiRtibr'arityipMtieis^s ontbtf sabjeci; 



P5^'f)e¥*^rti^^: ou^:^l^ig:dtdtei* bf some present cau 
iamtods i«mdent):m0i5i be; ctf^i^ ib is a(W?iTced by tire 
aWdfi' th^^poi^; thV oraton,' or: the histoi^an) might 
hGaVe* beeiai, rdi^vedifmm hfe distress* ^dt the wkile' 
iftfep^eiiafli^ o£ the Gombiliad^affcctibn^is not convert- 
ed? imb' jdetasum ; for: though the uneasiness of the 
nrdaacholyrpassians^be overposvered, it iifjiot efl&ced 
hgr' something stnohgdc 08 iu cipposte kind^ 

Mw lEfefNm,. inideed,- it^ bis ttiattnerof expressing hini- 
sdfi Off this article; hath taw obsefved either an en- 
tire J uniforrniJp}*; or His usual- precision, I should ra- 
ttoer s^y^ from some dabibi:^sfle$& in relation^ to the ac- 
iS^Mtit he: vw« giving; he see^ms to have, in part, re- 
tractjed what he hui been- estabHshin g^ and: thus leaves 
the reader with an alternative in the decision. First 
he tefe us^ that " the \?Phol^ \tioiVie\^ent oftJho^ar [me- 
" laaichol^] pfiassion§ is cifliveitedv itito. pleasure:^' M^ 
terwards) " the latter [t^e ^miments^ of beaxity]. be^- 
** ing the predominant eritotion, seize the whole mind, 
" and convert the former [the impulse 01* vehemence 
" arising from sorrow, compassion, indignation,] into 
" themselves ;'* he adds, by way of correction, " or 
** at least tincture them so strongly, as totally to al- 
" ter their nature." Again, " The soul feels, on th^ 
" whole, a strong movement, which is altogether de- 
^' lightful." All this, I acknowledge, appears to me 
to be neither sufficiently definite, nor qufee^ intelU* 
gible. * . 
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But passing that, I shall only subjoin, that the cpni*- 
bination of the passions in the instance under our ex- 
aminatioh, is not like the blenfing of colours, two <3f 
which will produce a third, wherein j^u can discern 
nothing of the original hues united in producing it ; , 

but it rather resembles a mixture of tastes, when you. 
are quite sensible of the different savours of the ingre- 
dients. Thus, blue and yellow mingled make green, 
in which you discover no taint of either ; and all the 
colours of the rainbow blended, constitute a white, 
which to the eye appears as simple and original as any ' 

of them, and perfectly unlike to each. On the other j 

hand, in eating meat with salt, for instance, we taste \ 

both distinctly ; and though the latter singly would be 
disagreeable, the former is rendered more agrcMble 
by the ipixture than it would otherwise have been. 

I OWN, indeed, that certain adventitious circuriistan- 
ces may contimw^ fo heighten the effect. But these 
cannot be regarded as essential to the passion. They 
occur occasionally. Some of them actually occur but 
seldom. Of this sort is the satisfaction which ariseth 
from a sense of our own ease and security, compared 
with the calamity and the danger of another. 

'Tie pleasant, safely ;to behold from shore 
The rowling ship, and hear the tempest roar : 
Not that another's pain is our delight 5 
■ But pains unfelt produce tlie pleasing sight. 
*Tis pleasant ako to behold from far 
The moving legions mingled in the w;w *^ 
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The poet hath hit here on some of the Yexy few cirr 
cumstance.s, in which it would be natural to certain 
tempers, not su^rely the most humane, to draw com- 
fort in the, midst of sympathetic sorrow, from such a 
comparison. The reflection, in my opinion, occurs 
almost only when a very small change in external si- 
tuation, as a Change in place to the distance of a few 
furlongs, would put us into the same lamentable cir- 
cumstances which we are commiserating in othersi. 
Even something of this kind will present itself to our 
thoughts, when there is no particular object to deipand 
our pity. . A man wl^o, in tempestuous weather, sits 
snug in a close, house, near a good fire, and hears, the 
wind and. rain beating upon the roof and windows, 
will naturally think of his , own comfortable situation^ 
compared with that of a traveller, who, perhaps,, far 
from shelter, is exposed to all the violence of the tem- 
pest. But in such cases, a difference, as I said, in $ 
single accident^ circumstance, which may happen at 
any time, is. all that is necessary to put a man in the 
same disastrous situation, wherein he either sees or 
conceives others to be. And the very slightness of 
the circumstance, which would have been sufficient to 



* Suave mari nragno, twrbantibus aequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 
Non (juia vexari quemquam 'st jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave 'st. 
Suave ctiam belli certamina magna tuexi 
Per campos instructa, tua sine parte pericli. 

.•L,UCR£T. L. 2, 
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reverse the scene, makes fiifti so #efafty to mxtgOLtyM'de, 
Vith himself on -his beetw^ltick. ^Wheteas; ^Id^ing »is 
less natural, and I Will ventiiFe to«ay, le«is oocffpicm, 
than such a reflection, when the diSepcndes^te many, 
and (if a kind which krannat %e i-eSkonedimis^ly ^ac- 
cidental; as when the <^lamity 4s ^het'the^taia 
pitying, must consider hinis^lf ^as jiot H^4e t;p, KMTiin 
the remotest hazard c^ A-man^wfeo, ^with ^iimifit 
undissembled compassion, 'bewails *tbe 'tvis&tched 3Mid 
undeserved fate of Besdemona, is -not apt to ^think iff 
bimself, how fortunate be is, in •n<>t being *tte^wtfeidf 
a credulous, jealous, and revengeful husband j'ApugJi 
perhaps a girl Who bath lately^ rejected ft Suitor x)f this 
character, will reflect with great <5ompkoeiuty onihe 
escape which she bath made. 

AN0THI31 adverititious source cifpJea^re -is, the*^- 
tisfaction that results from tbe -conscious exercise qf 
the humane affections, wbich it-is our duty to chi^riah 
and improve. I mention -tb^^ as advcntiti<^us, becapse, 
though not unnatural, I do. not imagine «ti«t the sen- 
sations of sympathetic sorrow, either^waystor imme- 
diately, give rise to this reflect!^. 'Cbildijen, and 
even savages, -are auseeptible -of -pi^, who thiok Qo 
more of claiming any merit to tbemselves on this 
score, than they think of claiming any merit from 
their feeling the natural appetites of hunger and thirst. 
Nay, it is .very possible that persons m^y know its 
power and sweetness too, when, through the influence 
of educaticMi and bad example, they consider it as a 
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WfCaJqies^ qr ^xnkh ia .their .dig)OsiUQp, and as such 
eo^^^vour to conceal and .stifle it. A C'Ci:tain degree 
of civi^^a^ion. seems tp be necessary, to make us tho- 
rougblj sensible of its Jbeauty and utility, and conse- 
^iijeotly, that it ought to be cultivated. Bigotry may 
teach a«man»to.think inhumanity, in certain circup- 
o$t^nces, a virtue. "JSTet nature will reclaim, and may 
,mal^ tuna, in spite of the dictates of a misguided cpn- 
.scis^ce, ii^el.aU the tenderness of pity to the heretic, 
-Hfbo, in h\s opinion, Jxas paore th^n merited tlie very 
worst th^t JCQsi be inflicted on Jiim. 

I AQKNowLEBGE, -that, OD the other hand, when the 
sentiment comes .generally to prevail, that compassion 
is -in itself praise- worthy, it ipay l>e rendered a source 
of much jnore self-satisfaction to the vain-glorious, 
than reasonably it ought to yield. Such persqns glad- 
ly lay hol(i of every handle which seryes to raise them 
in their o5wn. esteem. And I make no doubt that se- 
veral, from this very motive, have exalted .this prin- 
ciple as immoderately as others\have vilified it. Eve- 
xy good man will agree, that this is the case when 
people consider it as either a veil for their vices, or an 
. atonement for the neglect of their duty. For my 
own part, 1 am inclined to think, that those who arci 
most ready to abuse.it thus, are not the most remarlc- 
able for any exercise pf it, by which society can be 
profited. There is a species of deception in the case, 
which it is not* beside the purpose briefly to unraveL 
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It hath been observed, that seiise invariably liiakes 
a stronger impression than memory, and memory a 
stronger than imagination ; yet there are particular 
circumstances which appear tb fori)[i an exceptidfa, and 
to give an efficacy to the ideas of imagiilation, beyond 
What either lii^mofy or sense can bbast. So great is 
the anomaly which sometimes displays itself in human 
characters, that it is not impossible to find persons 
who are quickly made to cry at seeing a tragedy, or 
reading a romance, which they know to be fictions, 
andi yet are both inatt^ntiVe ahd utifeielfhg in respect 
of the actual objects of compassion, who live in their 
neighbourhood, aiid are daily under their eye. Ne- 
vertheless, this is an exception from the rule, more in 
appearance than in Reality. The cases are not paral- 
lel : there are certain circumstances which obtain in 
the one, and have no place in the other ; and to these 
peculiarities the difference in the effect is solely im- 
putable. What follows will serve fully to explain 
myiheaning. 

Men itiay be of ^ selfish, contracted, and eveh ava- 
ricious disposition, who are not what we should deno- 
minate hard-hearted, br insusceptible of sympathetic 
feeling. Such will gladly enjoy the luxury of pity 
(as Hawkesworth terms it) when it nowise interferes 
' with their more powerful passions ; that is, when it 
comes unaccompanied with a demand upon thieir 
pockets. With the tragic or the romantic hero or 
iieroine, they most cordially sympathize, because the 
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only tribute 'which wretches of tifeir dignity exdct 
from them, is sigh$ atid tears. And of these their 
consciences inform them, to th^ir inexpressible conso- 
lation, that they are no tiiggardS'. • But the case is 
totally different with living object's. - Barren tears and 
sighs will liot satisfy these. Hence it is that people's 
avarice, a most formidable adversary to tiie utihappy, 
is interested to jprevent' their being movied by such, 
and to make thetn avoid, as much as possible, every 
oJ)portunity of knowing or seeing them *. But as 
that cannot always be done, as commiseration is at- 



* in tne parable of the compassionate Samaritan, Luke x. 30. 
&c. this disposition, to shun the sight of misery, which one is re- 
solved not to redress, is finely touchfed in the conduct of the priest 
and the Levite, who, when they e^ied a ^erSon naked, Ulrounded, 
"tod almost expiring On the road, are said to have pahed ^ on the 
^ther side. Indeed, in thfe account given of the Levite in our ver# 
aon, there is something, which^ to me, has a contradictory' ap- 
pearance. iFIe came and looked on himy and parsed by on the otitr 
side. There is not a vestige of this inionsist'ehcy in the origitia], 
which says simply, fxS*»» lub] *?*»» ^ilfjfet^hBwy the meaning of which 
plainly is, ** travelling that way, and seeing one in this wretched 
** plight, h« kept on the other side of the road, and passed on '' 
In such a case, a man tvho is not quite obdurate, would avoid the 
cutting reflection, that he knows any thing of the matter. 4ti(f 
though he must be conscious that he knew a little, and mighr4iavc 
known more if he would, he is glad to gloss his inhumanity even 
to himself, with soto6 pretext bf iiurry or thoughtlessness, or any 
thing that may conceal the naked truth, a truth which he is as 
averse to discover in himsdf^ as he is to see in . another the misery 
which he is determined not to relieve* 
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tended with benevolence, and as . benevolence itself, 
if not gratified, by our giving relief when it isinqur 
power, embitters the pleasure which w^uld o^ljerwise 
result from pity, as the refusal is also atteaded with 
$eIf-reproach ; a person of suqh a temper, strongly, 
and for the most part effectually, resists his being 
moved. He puts his ingenuity to the rack, in order 
to satisfy himself that he ought .not .to be affected. 
He is. certain, that the person is not a prosper object 
of beneficence ; he is convinced that l^s distress is 
more pretended than real ; or, if that caiuiot be al- 
leged, ;he man hath surely brought it on himself by 
iis vices, therefore he deserves to suffer, and is no- 
wise entitled to our pity ; or at least he makes not a 
good use of what may charitably, but injudiciously, 
be bestowed upon him. Such are the common shifts 
by which selfishness eludes the calls of bumasiity, and 
<ihooses to reserve all its worthless stock of pity for 
fictitious objects, or for those who, in respect of time, 
or place, or eminence, are beyond its reach. 

For these reasons, I am satisfied. that compassion 
alone, especially that displayed ou/occasion of witnes- 
sing public spectacles, is at best but a very we^ evi- 
dence of philanthropy. The only proof that is eur 
tirely unequivocal, is actual beneficence, when one 
seeks out the real objects pf commiseration, not as a 
matter of self-indulgence, but in order to bring relief 
to those who need it, to give hope to tlie desponding, 
and comfort to the sorrdwftd; for the sake of which 
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one endures the sight of wretchedness, when, instead 
of giving pleasure, it distresseth every feeling heart. 
Such, however, enjoy, at length, a luxury far supe - 
jior to that of pity, the godlike luxury of dispelling 
grie^ commumcating happio/ess, and doing good. 
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TH3^ FOUNDATIONS AND ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OF 
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CHAR L 

^be JSfature and Qmr^cters of the Use which gives . 
Lmv to Language, 

JtifXOQUE^CE hath always been considered, and very 
justly, as having a particular connection with lan- 
guage. It is the intention of eloquence, to convey 
our sentiments into the minds of others, in order to 
produce a certain efiect upon them. Language is the 
only vehicle by which this conveyance can be made. 
The art of speaking.then is ijiot less jiece^sary to the 
orator, than the art of thinking. Without the latter, 
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the former coirid not' hsrv« existed.: • Wkhout the for- 
mer, the latter would be ineffective. Every tongue 
whatever is founded in use or custom, 

•^<— WhosqirarbifSpty JMPay 
Words and the fonns of language must abey *. Francis. 

Language is purdy a species of fashionr (for this 
holds equally of every tongue) in which, by the gene- 
ral, but tacit consent of tJhe peopfadf at particular state 
or country, certain sounds come to be appropriated to 
certain things, as their signs, and certain ways of in- 
flecting and combining those sdands come to be esta- 
blished, as denoting the relations which subsist among 
the things signified.. 

It is not the business of grammar, as some critics 
seem preposterously to imagine, to give law to the 
fashions which regulate our speech. On the contra- 
ry, from its conformity to these, and from that alone, 
it derives all its authority and value. For, what is the 
grammar of any language ? It is no other than a col- 
lection of general observations methodically digested^* 
and comprising all the modes previously and indepen- 
dently established by which the significations, deriva- 
tions, and combinations of words in that language, aze 
ascertained, it is of no consequence here ta what 
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Quern penes aarbltrium est ct jus ct norma loquendi. 

Roil. P^ Arte. Poen 
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causes originally these modes or feshionis owe tlieir 
existence, to imitatiort, or reflection, toaffectatibjv,' cw? 
to caprice ; they ho sodrrer obtain and become geJie- 
rai; than they are Jaws of the language, and the gi*a^- 
mariatt's only business is to note, collect, and' metho* 
disc them. Nor cfoes this truth concern only those 
more comprehensive analogies or rules. Which vffi^ct 
whole classes of word's ; such as nouns, verbs, and the 
other parts of speech ; but' iti concerns every indivi- 
dual word, in the injecting or the combining of which, 
a particukr mode hath prevailed. Every single ano^ 
maly, therefore, though departing from the rule ^is- 
signed to the other word^ of the same class, and on 
that account called an exception, stands on the same 
basis, on which the rules of the tongue are fbundasd, 
custom having prescribed for it a separate rale *• 

The truth of this position hath never, for ought I 
can remember, been directly contraverted by any bo- 
dy, yet it is certain, that both critics and grammarians 
often argue in such a way as is altogether inconsistent 
with it. What, for example, shall we make of that 
""complaint of Doctor Swift, " that our langiiiage, in 
" many instances, offends against every part of gram- 



* Thus, in the two verbs ca// and sba//, the second person sin- 
gula^ 6i the former is caiiesi^ agreeably to the general rule, the sc-» 
coiwi persim singular of the latter is shak^ agreeably to a particu- 
lar rule afiecting that verb. To say shal/e^t for shalt^ would be 
as much a barbarism, though, according to the gcijeral rule, as to 
say ca/t for cttilesty which is according to no rule. 
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"inar*?" Or what could the Doctor's notion of 
grammar be, when he expressed himself in this man- 
ner? ,Some notion, possibly, he had of grammar in 
th^ abstraqt, an universal archetype by which the par* 
ticular grammars of all different tongues ought to be 
regulated. If this was his meaning, I cannot say whe- 
ther he is in the right or in the wrong in this accusa-. 
tion. I acknowledge myself to b^ entirely ignorant 
of thi^ ideal grammar ; nojr can I forni a conjecture 
where its laws arc to be learnt. One thing, indeed, 
every smatterer in philosophy will tell us, that there 
can be no natural connexion between the sounds of 
any language, and the things signified, or between the 
modes of inflection and combination, and the relations 
they are intended to express. Perhaps; he ipeant the 
grammar of some other language j if so, the charge 
was certainly true, but not to the purpose, since we 
can say, with equal truth, of every language, that it 
offends against the grammar of every other language 
whatsoever. If he meant the English gmmmar, I 
would ask, whence has that grammar derived its laws ? 
If, from general use, (and I cannot conceive another 
origin) then it must bp owned, that there is a general 
use in that language, as well as in others ; and it were 
absurd to agcuse the language which is purely what is 
conformable to general use in speaking and writing, 
as offending against general use. But if be meant to 
say, that there is no fixed, established, or general use 

* Lettw to tb^ Lord High Treasurer, -&€, 
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in the language; that it is- quite irregular, he hath 
been very unlucky in his .manner of expressing him- ^ 

' ^c XT !_• '^- .1 u^Hk-Y* «^5. i^-i^.C^M-v 

sell. Nothing is more evident, than that there is no 
transgression. In that case,, he ought to have said, 
that it is not susceptible of grammar ; which, by the 
way, .would not have been true of English, or indeed 
of any the most uncultLvated language on the earth. 

It is easy then to assign the reason, why the just- 
ness of the complaint, as Doctor Lowth observes *, 
has never yet been questioned ; it is purely, because, 
not being understood, it hath never been minded. 
But if, according to this ingenious gentleman, the 
words, our language^ have, by a new kind of trope, 
been used to denote those who speak and write Eng- 
lish, and no more hath been intended than to signify, 
that our best speakers, and most approved authors, 
frequently offend against the rules of grammar, that 
is, against the general use of the language ; I shall 
not here enter on a discussion of the question. 'Only 
let us rest in these as fixed principles, that use, or the 
custom of speaking, is the sole original standard of 
conversation, as far as it regards the expression, and 
the custom of writing is the sole standard of style ; 
that the latter comprehends the former, and some- 
thing more ; that to the tribunal of use, as to the su- 
preme authority, and, consequently, in every gram- 
matical controversy, the last resort, we are entitled to 
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* Preface to his Introduction to English Grammar. 

Vol. L T 
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appeal from the laws a&fid thfe decisions of gramma- 
rians ; and that this Order oJf subordination ought ne- 
Ver, on any account, to be reversed. But if use be 
here a matter> of sucfh consequence, it will be neces- 
sary, before advancing any farther, to ascertain pre- 
cisely what it is. We ishall otherwise be in danger, 

. we agree about the name, of differing widely in the 

motion that we assign to it. 

SECT. L...Reputable Use. ' 

In what extent then must the word be understood ? 
It is sometimes called general use j yet is it hot mani- 
fest that the generality of people speak and write ve- 
. ry badly ? Nay, is not this a truth that will be ^veh 
generally acknowledged? It will be so; and this 
very acknowledgment shows, that many terms and 
idioms may be common, which, nevertheless, have not 
the general sanction, no, nor even the suffrage of those 
that use them. The use here spoken of, implies not 
only currency^ but vogue. It is properly reputable 
custom. 

This leads to a distinction between good use and 
bad use in language, the former of which will be found 
to have the approbation of those who have not them- 
selves attained it. The far greater part of mankind, 
perhaps ninety-nine of a himdred, are, by reason of 
poverty and other circumstances, deprived of the ad- 
vantages of education, and condemed to toil for bread. 
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klmost mcessantly, iii sbme narrow oecupation. They 
liave neiidher the Msure not* the means of attaining 
any knowledge, except what lie^ within the contracts 
e<5 circle of their several professions. As the ideas 
which occupy their rtiiiids are few, the portion of the 
language known to therii must ht very scanty; It i$ 
impossible that oiir knoWledjje of words should out- 
strip our knowledge of things. It may, and crftenf* 
doth, come short of it. Words may be remerabere(t 
as sounds, but cannot be understood' ais signs,* whilst wfe' 
remain unacquainted With the things sigfiAfiecif 

HfeNCE* it Will happen, that in the lower Js^alla oi 
life, from thfe intercourse which aH xaidgs ^occasionally 
hav4 with'one aftatlier, the people will fif^quentiy have 
access to hear words of 2 whidh^ thcy^-ncycp had access 
to leartt the ,meaRi»g> The§e they . will pick up and 
r-fem,eii^ber, produce andi misapply. 3^^ thfcre is rare- 
ly. apy unift>fja?ity in.sufihiblundjssrs, or any thing dcN.. 
t^rmii^pte;, in ,thp. seps-^sthey give to words which are 
not wittiin their sphere^ Nay, they are not tbcm* 
selves altogether uni:onseious of this defect It often 
ariseth from an admiration of the manner of tjbeij: su- 
periors, and from an ill-judged imitation of their way 
of 3peal5;ing, that the: greate?tt errors pf the illiterate, in 
respect of conversation, proceed, And were they 
sensible how widely different their use and application 
of such 'words is, from that of those whom they af- 
fect to imitate, they would renounce their own im- 
mediately. . . 

S2 
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" But it may be said, and said with truth, that in 
such s^ubjects as are within their reach, many words 
and idioms prevail among the populace, which, not- 
withstanding a use pretty uriiform and extensive, are 
considered as corrupt, and, hke counterfeit money, 
though common, not yalued. This is the case parti- 
cularly with . those terms and phrases which critics 
have denominated vulgarisms. Their use is not re- 
putable. On the contrary, we always associate with 
it such notions of meanness as suit those orders of men 
amongst whom chiefly the use is found. Hence it is^ 
that many who have contracted a habit of employing 
such idioms, do not approve them ; and though, 
through negligence, they frequently fall into them in 
conversation, they carefully avoid tt^cm in Writing, or 
even in a solemn speech on any impoiT^^t occasion. 
Their currency, therefore, is without authO^ty and 
weight. The tattle of children hath a currency, .^Vit, 
however. universal their manner of corrupting word^ 
may be among themselves, it can never establish what 
is accounted use in language. Now, what children 
are to men, that precisely the ignorant are to the 
knowing. 

From the practice of those who are conversant in 
any art, elegant or mechanical, we always take the 
sense of the terms and phrases belonging to that art ; 
in like manner, from the practice of those who havq 
had a liberal education, and are therefore presumed to 
be best acquainted with men and things, we judge of 
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the general use in language. If in this particular 
there be any deference to the practice of the great 
and rich, it is not ultimately because they are greater 
and richer than others, but because, from their great- 
ness and riches, th«y are imagined to be wiser and 
more knowing. The source, therefore, of that pre- 
ference which distinguisheth good use from bad in 
ianguage, is a natural propension of the human mind 
to believe, that those are the best judges of the pro- 
per signs, and of the proper application of them, who 
Amderstand best the things which they represent. 

But who are they that in the public estimation are 
possesjsed of this character ? This question is of the 
* greatest moment for ascertaining that use, which is 
entitled to the epithets reputable and good. Vauge- 
las makes them in France to be " the soundest part 
^* of the court, and the soundest part of the authors of 
•" the age *.^' With us Britons, the first part at least 
of this description will not answet. In France, which 
is a pure monarchy, as the dependance of the inferior 
orders is much greater, their submission to their sur 
periors, and the humble respect which in every in- 
stance they show them, seem, in our way of judging^ 
to border even upon adoration. With us, on the con- 

* " Voicy comme on definit le bon usage. C'est la fa^on de 
** parler de la plus saine partie de la cour, conformcment a la fa^on 
■*' d'ecrire de la plus saine partie des auteurs du temi." Preface 
«aux Remarques sur la Langue Fran^oise. 

T3 
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trarjy who in our spirit, as well as in thie CQ&^Utution 
of our goyemment, have naore of the jrep\d)iicaja iten 
of the monarchical, there is no remaxkabW pailiaUtjin 
favour of courtiers. At lea?t theiir bduorg such, rarely 
enhanceth our opinion, either of their abiJitics or of 
their virtues* 

I WOULD not by this be understood to signify, th^t 
the primary principle which gives rise to the distiiv:- 
tion between good use and bad in language, is different 
in different comitries. It is not oq^jioaUy, even in 
France, a deference to power, but to wisdom. Only 
it must be retnarkpd, that the tendency of the imagi- 
nation is to accumulate all great quaUtiejs into tie 
same character. Wherever we find one or two of 
thesie, we naturally presume the rest. This is parti- 
cularly true of those qualities, which, by their imme- 
diate consequences, strongly afiect the external senses. 
We are in a manner dazzled by themi Hence it hap- 
pens, that it as difficult even for a man of discernn^ent, 
till he be better instructed by experience, to restrain 
a veneration for the judgment of a person of uncom- 
mon splendour and magnificence ; as if one who is 
more powerful and opulent than his neighbours, were 
gf necessity wiser too. Now this original bias of the 
mind some political constitutions serve to strengthen, 
others to correct. 

But, without resting the matter entirely on the dif- 
fs^rence in respect of government between l£i^xi^% iod 
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Britain^ th6 Bjgitish court is cofa^^opiily too fluctuating 
an object. Use in langii^ge requ^f^ ^rmer ground 
to stand upon. No doubt, the qpnveTsatipn oS^ men of 
rank and eminence, whether of the court or n,ot,^will 
have its injSuence. And Jn w^piat cpj^cerrus mer^ the 
pro^iuDiciationj it is t\^ only rq^e to. wipich we; can xp^ 
, fer the matter in eyery doubtifvtl cas^ ; but in wh^ 
concerns the words thepiselves^ their co^structipp an^ 
applic^^ioia, i^t is of iflipoiftanc^ to haye sqj^ c^ain, * 
s^teady, a^d welUlfno^Q st^ndaif^ %^ recuf Up, a staop 
dard which every -pne- hath, ^cqess to c?^vajs^ an,(;l e:?^^. 
c^in^. ii^p4 this c^ be fiaothpr than ^thp^s of- rer 
|w^t;ation. Accordingly >yj^ $fld tl?^t t)fj^e ai;e, b^ \^ 
yersal consent, in actual .possession of this au^t^ipritjj' ; 
as to this tribunal, when any doubt ari^esi, tbp ajpp^ 
is always made, 

I t:Hoos£ to nanie theni, a\^hQ^^ of reputa^ty^n, rat 
t^er th?.9 good authors, for ^wp;reaspns : first, becaus? 
\\ is Epipr^ strictly Gonfqnaablejtft the -tri^^ c^tbe^cas^ 
It is solely ^Ije ^^m ,pjf th?, pnWife an^ n^t ^hpk ^ 
trin^9 merit (^hpugh ^hfs^ t\Yag9 fef^a%- together;)^ 
i^fhficl^ raises tfeeg^to t|us dyi$t5^?itio|ij ^d siianjyp&a y^r 
lue on. ^heir lang^a^^^ Sepi»»i4b^^.this -^i^actfr i;; 
Hiore definitive than tl^e oth^- ajii\d,tbai;^£Qr?.in9^€ e^f- 
tensively intelligible. B^t»^^f^ tvfo p^- niojce a^^or^ 
different readers will differ exceedingly, as to the pre- 
ference in point of merit, who agree perfectly as to 
the respective places they hold in the favour of the 
public. You may find persons of a taste so particu- 

T4 
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lar, as to prefer Parnel to Milton ; but you will hard- 
ly find a person that will dispute the superiority of the 
latter in the article of fame. For this reason, I affirm, 
that Vaugelas' definition labours under an essential 
defect ; inasmuch as it may be difficult to meet with 
two persons whose judgments entirely coincide in de- 
termining who are the sounder part of the court, or of 
the authors of the age. I need* scarcely add, that 
when I speak qf reputation, I mean not only in regard 
to knowledge, but in jegard to the talent of commu- 
nicating knowledge. I could name writers, who, in 
respect of the first, have been justly valued by the 
public, bfit who, on account of a supposed deficiency 
in respect of the second, are' considered as of no au- 
thority in language. 

Nor is there the least ground to fear, that we should 
be cramped here within too narrow limits. In the 
English tongue there is a plentiful supply of noted 
writings in all the various kinds of composition, in 
prose and verse, serious and ludicrous, grave and fa- 
miliar. Agreeably then to this first qualification of 
the term, we must understand to be comprehended 
under general use, whatever modes of speech are au^ 
thorised as good by the writings of a great number ^ if 
not the majority of celebrated authors* 
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SECT. IL...National use. - 

Another qualification of the term use^ which de- 
serves our attention, is that it must be national. Thi$ 
I consider in a twofold view, as it stands opposed both 
to provincial and to foreign. 

\ 
In every province there are peculiarities of dialect, 

which affect not only the pronunciation- and the ac- 
cent, but even the inflection and the combination of 
words, whereby their idiom is distinguished both from 
that of the nation, and from that of every other pro-» 
vince. The parrowness of the circle to which the cur- 
rency of the words and phrases of such dialects is 
confined, sufliciently discriminates them from that 
which is properly styled the language, and which 
commands a circulation incomparably wider. This is 
one reason, I imagine, why the term use^ on this sub- 
ject, is commonly accompanied with the epithet ge-. 
neral. In the use of provincial idioms, there is, it 
must be acknowledged, a pretty considerable con- 
currence both of the middle and of the lower ranks. 
But still this use is bounded by the province, county, 
or district, which gives name to the dialect, and be- 
yond which its peculiarities are sometimes unintelligi- 
ble, and always ridiculous. But the language, pro- 
perly so called, is found current, especially in the up- 
per and the middle ranka, over the whole British em- 
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pire. Thus, though in every province they ridicule 
the idioms of every other province, they all vail to 
the English idiom, and scruple not to acknowledge its 
superiority ever their own. . 

• For example, in some part^ of Wales, (if we may 
credit Shakespeare *) the cofl[^raon people say gaot foy 
good ; in the south of Scotland they s^y gtide^ ^pd iq 
the north, gueed. Wherever one of these pronoun- 
ciations prevail, you will iiever |iear &oii> a fi^tivp ei- 
ther of the other two; biit the word go^i \% to \i^ 
heard every where frqro natives as well ^s str^gcrs \ 
{)or do tlie people Qver dream that there is at^ thing 
laughable in it, however mucl) |hey are dispo^d tq 
l^vigb at the county-aec^t? ^ai idion^s ^l^ch they 
discern In one another. JTay more, thougl^ t^e pw^ 
]^|e of distant provin^ie^ do not vinderstand on ^w 
other, they mostly sdl understand qne who spea^sf 
properly. It is ft jqst a}]d fwious pbsepr^icjfi -.pf 
I^r Kpftrick,. tl^at ** the c^se qf languages^, or- ra- 
** tber speech, being qjjife contrary to that of^qence, 
'* in the fpnne? the iggor^^it ur^deystand tl^e leari^ed, 
" better than tb^ learned dg the jgno^rant \ in t|ie 1^^- 
" ter, it'h Qther^'if e f.'-' ^ 

-Hence it will perhaps be found true, upoii inqui- 
ry, notwithstanding its paradoxical appearance, that 
though it bevery uncomman to speak or writ^'pure 
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English, yet, of all the idioms stibsisting amongst Us, 
that to which we give the character of purity, is the 
commonest. The faulty idioms do not jar more with 
true Eng^sh, than they do with one another ; so that, 
in order to our being satisfied of the truth of the ap- 
parent p&radox, it ib requisite only that we remember 
that these idioms are diverse one from another, though 
they come under the common denomination of im- 
pure. Those who wander from the road may be in- 
cotnparably mote than tjiose who travel in it ; and 
yet, if it be into a thousand different by-paths th^t 
they deviate, there may not in any of these be found 
so many as those whom you will meet upon the |cing*3 
highway* 

What hath been lioW said of provincial dialects, 
may, with very little variation, be applied to profes- 
$iooal dialects, or ther cant wBich is sometimes observ- 
ed t() prevail among thoge of the same profession or 
way of life. The currency of the latter cannot be so 
exactly circumscribed as that of the former, whose 
distinction is purely local ; but their use is not on 
that account either more extensive or more reputable* 
Let the following serve as instances of this kind. Ad- 
vice, in the commercial idiom, ineans infoririation or 
int.elligence ; nervous^ in open de^ance of analogy, i 
doth in the medical cant, as Jobn§pf} espresseth it, 
denote, having weak nerves ; and the word turtle^ 
though pre-occupied time imn^emorial by a species of 
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doves, is, ^s we learn from the same authority, em- 
ployed by sailors and gluttons, to signify a tortoise *. 

It was remarki?^d, that national might also be op- 
posed to foreign. I iijiagine it is too evident to need 
illustration, that the introduction of extraneous words 
and idioms, froni other languages and foreign nations, 
cannot be a smaller transgression against the establish- 
ed custom of the English tongue, than the intrpduc- 
tion of words and idipms peculiar to some precincts 
of England, or at kast somewhere ciwrrent within the 
British pale. Th^ only matprial difference between 
them is, that the one is more cbmmoply the error of 
the learned, the other of the vulgar. But if, jn this 
view, the former is entitled to greater indulgence, 
from the respect paid to learning; in another view, 
it is entitled to less, as it is much more commonly the 
result of affectation. Thus two essential qualities of 
I usage, in regard to language, have been settled, that 
it be both reputable and nationaL 

SECT. III... .Present use. 

But there will naturally arise here another ques- 
tion, " Is not use, even good and national use, in the 
** same country, different in different periods ? And 
" if so, to the ftsage of what period .shall we attach 



* See these words in the English Dictionary. 
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" ourselves, as the proper rule? If you say, the pre- 
*^ sentf as it may reasonably be expected that you will, 
" the difficulty" is not entirely removed. In what ex- 
" tent of signification must we understand the word 
" present ? How far may we safely range in quest 
" of authorities ? or, at what distance backwards from 
. " this moment arq authors still to be accounted as pos- 
" sessing a legislative- voice in language ?" To this, I 
own, it is difficult to ^ve an answer with all the pre- 
cision that might be desired. Yet it, is certain, that 
when we are in search of precedents for any word or 
idiom, there are certain mounds which we cannot 
overleap with safety. For instance, the. authority of 
Hooker or of Raleigh, however great their merit and 
their fame be, will not now be admitted in support of 
a term or expression, not to be found in any good writ- . 
er of a later date, 

In truth, the boundary must not be fixed at the 
3ame distance in every subject. Poetry hath ever 
jj^^n allowed a wider range than prose ; and it is but 
just thai" ^^ ^^ indulgence of this kind, some com- 
pensation shoJ^^ ^^ made for the peculiar restraints 
she is ^aid under ^ ^^^ Pleasure. Nor is this only a 
matter of ctfnvenience to the poet, it is also a matter 
of gratification td the re'^der. Diversity m the style 

r ^i_ T r^rpvpnffi Its beins tired with the 

xeheves the ear, ana prevents . 5 

too frequent recurrence ^^ *« '^^^'"^'^' «\!«™;"«^ 

of the metre. But stiU th.'*^ ^'^ "TlX^t"" T 

«t7. The authority of Milto.-^ ^^ ^^^^^^'^ °" '^'' 
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article, rerriains a^ yet iinquestiohed, I sfkniM not 
tiiink it prudent often to introduce worifa cir f)hras^s, 
of which no example could be produced since the days 
of Spenser and of Shakespeare, 

. And even in prose, the bounds are riot the same 
for every kind of composition. In matters 6f science, 
for instance, whose terms, from the nature of the 
thing, are not capable of such a currency as those 
which belong to ordinary subjects, and are v^ithin the 
reach of ordinary readers, there is no necessity of ccm- 
fining an author within a verf narrow circle. But in 
composing pieces which cotne under this last deno- 
mination, as^history, romance, travels, moral essays, 
familiar letters, and the like, it ii? safest for an author 
to consider those words and idioms as obsolete, which 
have been disused by all good authoi?s, for ai Jongei? 
period than the age of man extends to. It is riot by 
ancient, but by present use, that our style must, be 
regulated. 'And that use can neter Be .denominated 
present, which hath been laid aside time irara^morial, 
or, which amounts to the same thing,: falls not withr 
in the knowledge or remembrance ^f any ilpw. livings 

Tms remark not cmly affectc terms and phrases, 
but also the declension,- conSbination, and consf rue- 
tion of words. Is it not then surprising to find,^that* 
one of Lowth's penetmtton should think a single' per- 
son entitled to revive a fbnn^ of inflection in a piarticu^ 
hr word, which had been rejected by all, good. writ/. 
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CTs, dFevetJr dtSiibriiinatteb, for ifiorei thaii a BuMted 
aiiti fey years * } Bttt if J*e^eiit use is tx) be rettouti- 
cicB fet attfcictit, it will 'B^ necessary to determine at 
what pftecisc period- iahti^Hity is to be regatdfed ^s a 
jrtile, '^©hfe ihclines^ to rtetnovc the standard to the dis- 
tanfce <i£4i cetilury and a half ; anothet may, vfrith as 
goad rett«fe, fix il three tiiHtiiriejjbackwahis, aild an- 
cithfei'.slX. Aftd if the language of aiiy erf thfege jife- 
. rio*^fela btf jadg^a by *he u^ fef any 6tfier, it Will 
Ite^fi^fUly m dcltlbt, etitiihefy barbardfus. "to m^ it is 
^^fM^t, «ith^f thut th^ |)res<^nt Use tiiust be th^ 
ftkftdard fottht pitsesxt language^ or that the kngviage 
a^ntS^^^d stds^rd- whatsoever, that I cannot con- 
cdveactearbr of niore^ndisjuitabfe principle, from 
DHiicti «) bririg" an* argument t4> support, it, 

Yt^- It Ij cermm, that eten some of our best critics 
aod gmmmdiriims, talk occasionally, as if they had. 3 



'* Iirfrbid. fee. ' fn & note on the irregular verb ///, he says, 
" tDtlVlMwc^iiR'ia^li^wrfli' great ^ropHeiy,* restored the true pat- 
" ticiple sttienJ*^ Would he not have acted with as gre^t proprie^ 
tif), ^^ l>^4je>ti>r^ .the true partk"|pl^ ^ijf^ for /^tched^ rayobt 
{QXfriache{l^bleri{ for biendtd^ and shtigbt for shrieked^ on full ^s 
g^od authority,,. the authority of Spenser, one of the sweetest of 
our ancient bar els ? Aiid why might not Dr Loivth himself, have, 
with grfeat- propriety, restored the trutf participles titten^ ajsteji^ 
ttUen^ puttdi^ seuekj ihutten^ sHUei^^ splitten^ fouhdbn^ gfoUnden^ 
ofihe verbs bit^ ca^t^ let^ fmt^ set^ shut., slity split ^Jind, grind -^ 
for it would not be impossible to produce antiquated aufhors in sup- 
port of all these, . Besides, they ar^ a)l a^d to tU« day ib some 
provincial dialects. 
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notion of spme other standard, though they., never 
give us a single hint to direct us where to search for 
it.. Doctor Johnson, for example,, in the preface to 
his very valuable Dictionary, acknowledges properly 
the absolute dominion of custom over, language, and 
yet, in the explanation of particular words, expresseth 
himself sometimes in a manner that is inconsistent 
with this doctrine, " This word," says he in one place, 
** though common, and used by the best writers, is 
*• perhaps barbarous *." I have always understood a 
barbarism in speech to be a tenji or expressiqn totally 
unsupported by the present usage of good writers in 
the language. A meaning very different is suggest^ 
ed here, but what that meatiing is, it will not be easy 
to conjecture. Nor has this celebrated. wyitergivett 
us, on the word barbarous^ any definition of the term 
which will throw light on his application of it in the 
passage quoted. I entirely agree with Doctoar Priestley, 
that it will never be the arbitrary rules of any man, or 
body of men whatever, that will ascertain the lan- 
guage f , there being no other dictator here but use. 

It is indeed eaaier to discover the aim of our critics 
in their observations on this subject, than the mean- 
ing of the terms which they employ. These are of- 
ten employed without precision ; their aim, however, 
is geneially good. It is, as much a^ possible, to give 

* Sec the word Nowadays, 

f Preface io k}9 Rudia^etits of £n^lish Grammsu-, 
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ft chqck to innovation. But the means which , they 
use for^ this purpose, have sometimes even a contrary 
tendency. If you will replace what hath been loiig 
since expjapged from the language, and extirpate 
what is .firmly rooted, undoubtedly you yourself be- 
come an innovator* If you desert the present use^ 
and by your example, at leastj establisli it as a maxim, 
that every critic may revive at pleasure old-fashioned 
terms, infl^ctionsj and combinations, and makfe such 
alterations on words as will bring them nearer to What 
he supposeth to be the etymon, tliere can be nothing 
fixed or stable on the subject. Possibly you prefer 
the usage, that prevailed in the reign of (^een Eliza- 
beth; another may, with as good reason,, have a par- 
tiality for that which subsisted in the days of Chaiicer* 
And with regard to etymology, about which gram- 
marians make so much useless bustle ; if evei^ one 
hath a privilege of altering wprds, according to hjs 
own opinion of their origin, the opinions of the learn- 
ed being on this subject so various, nothing but a ge- 
neral chaos can ensue* 

On the other hand, it may be said, " Are we to 
" catch at every new-fashioned teriii and phrase which 
" whim or afiectation may, fp vent, and folly circulate ? 
" Can this ever tend to give either dignity to our 
" style, or permanency to our language ?" it can- 
not surely. This leads to a further explanation and 
limitation of the term present use^ to prevent our be-* 
ing misled by a mere name. It is possible, nay it k 

Vol. I. U 
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* In vjtiup ducit culpse fuga, si caret arte» 

HoR. Dc Arte Popt. 



common, for men, in avoiding one error, to run into 
another and a worse** There is a mean "in every 
thing. I have purposely avoided the expressions re- 
cent u,se and modern use^ as these seem to stand in 
direct opposition to vs^hat is ancient. But I have used 
the word present, which, in respect of place, is alwayi 
opposed tQ absent^ and in respect of time, to past (k 
future, that noAv have no existence. When, there- 
fore, the word is used of language, its proper contrary 
is hot ancient but obsolete. Besides, though I have 
acknowledged language to be a species of mode or fa- 
shion^ as doubtless it is, yet, being much more per- 
riianent than articles of apparel, furniture, and the 
like, that, in regard to their form, are under the do- 
minion of that inconstant power, I have avoided also 
using the words fashionable and modish, which but 
too generally convey the ideas of novelty and levity. 
Words, therefore, are by no means to be accounted 
the worse for being old, if they are not obsolete ; nei- 
ther is any word the better for being new. On the 
contrary, some time is absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute that custom or use, on which the establish- 
^ment of words depends. 

If we recur to the standard already assigned, name- 
ly, the writings of a -plurality of celebrated authors, j 
.there will be rfo scope for the comprehension of words 
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and idioms, which can be denominated novel and up- 
start. It must be owned, that we rften meet with 
such terms and phrases, in newspapers, periodical pie- 
ces, and political pamphlets. The writeirs to the 
times, rarely fail td have their performances studded 
with a competent number of these fantastic orna- 
ments. A popular orator in the HoilSe of Commons, 
hath a sort of patent from the public, during the con- 
tinuance of his popuiaritj, for coining as many as he 
pleases. And they are no sooner issued, than they 
obtrude themselves upon us from every quarter, in 
' all the daily papers, letters, essays, addrc^sses, &c. 
But this is of no *signiftcancy. Such words arid phras- 
es are but the insects of a season at the most. The 
people, always fickle, are just as prompt to drop them,^ 
as they were to take them up, And not one of a hun- 
dred survives the particular occasion or party-struggle 
which gave it birth. We may justly apply to them 
what Johnson says of a great number of the terms of 
the laborious and mercantile part of the people, 
" This fugitive cant cannot be regarded as any part 
** of the durable materials of a language, and there- 
^* fore mu?t be suffered to perish, with other things 
** unworthy of preservation */* 

As use, therefore, implies duratibn, and as even a 
few years are not sufficient for ascertaining the cha- 
racters of authors, I have, for the most part, in the 



* "Preface to his Dictionary. 
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following sheets, taken my prose examples, neither 
from living authors, nor from those who.wr^e before 
the Revolution ; not from the first, becau$e an au- 
thor's f^me is not so firmly ^established in bis lifetime ; 
nor from the last, that there may be. no suspicion .^hat 
. the style is superannuated. . The vulgar translation 
of the Bible I must indeed except from this restriction. 
The continuance and universality of its use through- 
out the British dominions, affords an obvious reason 
for the exception.. 

Thus I have attempted to explain what that use is, 
which is the sole mistress of language, and to ascer- 
tain the precise import and extent of these her essen- 
tial attributes, reputable^ national, and present, and 
to give the directions proper to be observed in search- 
ing for the laws of this empress. In truth, grammar 
and criticism are but her ministers ; and though, like 
other ministers, they would sometimes impose the dic- 
tates of their own humour upon the people, as the 
commands of their sovereign, they are not so often 
successful in such attempts, as to encourage the fre- 
quent repetition of them. 
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7he nature and use of verbal Criticism^ wkh its 
principal canons. 

The first thing in elgcution th^t claims our atten- 
tion, is purity ; all its other qualities have their foun- 
dation in this. The great standard of purity is use, 
whose essential properties, as regarding language, 
have been considered and explained in the preceding 
chapter. But before I proceed to illustrate and spe- 
cify the various offences against purity, dr the diffe- 
rent ways in which it may be violated,, it will be pro- 
per to enquire so much further into the nature of the 
subject, as. will enable us to jSx on- some general rules 
or canons, by which, in all our particular decisions, 
we ought to be directed. This I have judged the 
.more necessary, as many of the verbal criticisms 
which have been made on English authors, since the 
beginning of the present century, (for in this island 
we had little or nothing of the kind before) seem to 
have proceeded either from no settled principles at 
all, or from such as will not bear a near examination. 
There is this further advantage in beginning with 
establishing certain canons, that, if they shall be 
found reasonable, they will tend to make what re-, 
mains of our road both shorter and clearer, than it 
would otherwise have been. Much in the' way of il- 
lustration and eviction may be saved, on the particu- 

'U3 
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lar remarks. And if, on the contrary, they should 
not be reasonable, and consequently the remarks rais- 
ed on them sjiould not be well founded, no way that 
I can think of, bids fairer for detecting the fallacy^ 
and preventing every reader from being misled* A 
fluent and specious, but superficial manner of ctiticis- 
ing, is very apt to take at first, even with readers 
whom 'a deliberate examination into the principles on 
which the whole is biiiitj Would quickly undeceive. 

" But," it may be ^aid, " if custom^ which is m 
<' capricious and unaccountable, is every thing in lan- 
" guage, of what significance is either the gramma- 
•' rian or the critic ?" Of considerable significance 
notwithstanding ; and of mo&t then when they confine 
themselves to their legal departments, and do not 
usurp an authority that doth not belong to them. 
The man who, in a country like ours, should compile 
a succinct, perspicuous, and faithful digest of the laws, 
though no lawgiver, would be universally acknow- 
ledged to be a public benefactor. How easy would 
that important branch of knowledge be rendered by 
such a work, in. comparison of what it must be, when 
we have nothing to hare recourse to^ but a labyrinth 
of statutes, reports, and opinions. That man also 
would be of considerable use, though not in the same 
degree, who should vigilantly attend to every illegal 
practice that were beginning to prevail, and evince 
its danger, by exposing its contrariety to law. Of si- 
niilaf benefit, though in a different sphere, are gram.^ 
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mar and criticism* In language, the grammarian is 
Jiroperly the compiler of the digest; ^d the verbal 
critic, the man; who seascmably liotifies the abuses 
that are creeping in. Both tend to facilitate the stu* 
djKof the tongue to strangers, and to rend^ natives 
more perfect in the knowledge of it, to advaoce ge- 
neral use into universal, and to give a greater stabi- 
lity, at least, if not a permanency, to custom, -the 
most mutable thing in nature- These are advantages 
which, with a modetate share of attentic«i^ may be 
discovered from what hath been already said on the 
subject ; but they arc not the (^ily advantages. From 
what I shall have occasion - to ohs^rre afterwards, it 
will;, probably appear, ^fcat these arts, by assisting to 
suppress, every unlicensed term, and to stigmatise 
€V*ry irhp«^pet idiom; tcad to give rf^^ter precision, 
and eomequ/^ntly mpre perspicuity and beauty, to om- 
fityte* '. ' ; ■• 

-\ • 

' The observations made in the preceding chapter^ 
might easily be ton verted into so many canoA« of cri^ 
tic-ism, by which, wliatever is Tepugnant to a^eputable, 
to national, or to present use, in the sense wherein 
these epithets have ;been e5s:plained, would be con* 
demned as -a trafnsgressibH of the radfcal laxvs of the 
language. But on this subject of use, there arise* two 
eminent questions, the determination of. which may 
lead to the' establishment of other canons not less im- 
portant. The first question is this. Is respi^ble, na- 
tional, and present .use, which, foe hrevit:y'^ sajie, I 

U4 
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shall hereafter simply denomiflate good use, always 
uniform in her decisions ? The second is, As no term, 
idiom, or application, that is totally unsupported by 
her, can be admitted to be good, is every termj idiom, 
and application that is countenanced by her, to be 
Esteemed good, and therefore worthy to be rctairied t^ 



SECT. L...Good use not always uniform iip her 
decisions. 

In answer to the former of these questions, I ac^ 
knowledge, that in every case there is not a perfect 
uniformity in the determinations even of such use as 
may justly be denominated good. Wherever a con^ 
siderable number of authorities can be produced in 
support of two different, though resembling modes of 
expression for the same thing, there is always a divide 
ed use, and one cannot be said to speak barbarously, 
or to oppose the usage of the language, who confcrms 
to either side *. This divided use hath place some- 



* The words nowise^ noway, and nowaysy afford a proper in- 
stance of this divided use. Yet our learned and ingenious lexico- 
grapHer hath denominated all those who either write or pronounce 
the word fiQways, ignorant barbarians. These ignorant barbarians, 

• (but he hath syrely not adverted to this circumstance) are only 
Pope, and Swift, and Addison, and Locke, and several others of 
our most celebrated writers. This censure is the more astonishing, 

, that even in this fofm which he has thought fit to repudiate, the 
ptcgning assigned to it is strictly conformable to that which etymo- 
logy. 
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times in construction, and sometimes in arrangement. 
In all such cases tliere is scope for choice ; and it be- 
longs, without question, to the critical art, to lay down 
the principles, by which, in doubtful c^ses, our choice 
should be directed, 

Th£Re are, indeed, some differences in single words, 
which ought still to be retained. They are a kind of 
synonymas, and afford a little variety, without occa- 
sioning any inconvenience whatever *. In arrange- 
ment, too, it certainly holds, that various manners suit 
various styles, as various styles suit various subjects, 
and various sorts of composition. For this reason, un- 
less when some obscurity, ambiguity, or inelegance is 
created, no disposition of words which hath obtained 
the public approbation, ought to be altogether reject- 
ed. In construction the case is somewhat different. 
Purity, perspicuity, and elegance, generally require, 
that in this there be the strictest uniformity. Yet 
differences here are not only allowable, but even con- 
venient, when attended with correspondent differen- 
ces in the application. Thus the verb to found, when 



logy, according to his own explication, would suggest. See John- 
son's Dictionary on the words nowise and way, particularly the 
senses of way, marked with these numbers, 15, 16, 18, and 19. 

* Such are, subterranean and subterraneous, homogeneal and 
homogeneous, authentic and authentical, isle and island, mount and 
mountain, cliine and climate, near and nigh, betwixt and between^ 
amongst and among, Hmidst and amid. Nor do I see any hurt that 
would ensue from adding nowise atid no'\Vf7v to the number. 
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used literally, is more properly followed by the pre- 
iposition o«, a$, " The house Vf^ founded on a rock f 
in the metaphorical application^ it is often better with 
in, as in thi? sentence, " They miintained, that domi- 
*' nion is founded in grace.'* Both sentences if^ofuld he 
badly expressed, if these prepositions were transposed, 
though there are perhaps cases Wherein either would 
be good. In those instances, therefore, of divided use, 
which give scope^for option, the foUoviring canons arc 
humbly proposed, in order to assist us in assigning the 
preference. Le&it, in the mean time, be remember- 
ed, as a point always presupposed, that the authori-* 
ties on the opposite sides are equaj, or nearly so. 
When those of one side greatly preponderate, it is in 
Vain to oppose the prevailing usage. Custom, when 
wavering, may be swayed, but, when reluctant, will 
not be forced. And in this department a person ne* 
ver effects so little, as when he attempts too' much *. 



* For this reason it is to no purpose with Johnson to pronounce 
the word news a plural, (whatever h cdight have bten in the days 
of Sidney and Raleigh) since cu$tom hath evid.ent.ly determined 
otherv^ise.' Nor is the observation on thfe letter [/] in his Dic- 
.tionary well founded, that *' it seems to be established as a rule, 
** that no noun singular should end with [r] single y'* the words 
emends^ summons^ sous^ genits, species^ genius ^ chorus^ and several 
others, show the contrary. For the same reason the vrords aversf 
and aversion y are more properly construed with to than withyroiw. 
The examples in favour of the latter preposition, are beyond com- 
parison outnumbered by those in favour of the formes. The argu^ 
icxQXiX from etymology is here of no value^ being taken from the use 

oi 
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• Canon thtfirsL 

The first canon, then, shall be, When use is divid- 
ed, as to aqy particular word or phrase, and the ex- 
pression used by one part hath been preoccupied, or is 
in any instance susceptible of a different signification, 
and the expression employed by the other part never 
admits a different sense, both perspicuity and variety 
require, that thfe form of expression, which is in every 
instance strictly univocal, be preferred. 

For this reason aught ^ signifying any thing, is pre^ 
ferable to oughts which is one of our defective verbs : 
by consequence^ meaning consequently, is preferable to 
of consequence ; as this expression is often employed 
to denote momentous or important,* In the preposi- 
tion tmsbard and tovyards^ and the adverbs forward 
and forwards^ backward and backwards, the v^o 
Forms arc used indiscriminately., But as the first form 
in all these is aiso an adjective, it is better to confine 
the particles to the second. Custom, too, seeras at 
present to lean this way. Thi$ prih<iiple Ukewisc 
leads me to prefer extemporary as an adjective, to cXt 
tempore, which is properly an adverb, and ought, for 
the sake of precision, to be restrained to that use* It 

of another language. If by the same rule "wt "were to regulate all 
nouns and verbs of Latin original, our present syntax would be 
overturned. It is more conformable to English analogy with to ^ 
the words dislike and hatred^ nearly synonymous, are thus con&triied^ 
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is only of late that this last term begins to be employ- 
ed adjectively. Thus we say, with equal propriety, 
an extemporary prayer^ an extemporary sermon^ and, 
he prays extempore y he preaches extempore. I know 
not how Dr Priestly hath happened to mention the 
term extemporary ^ in a way which would make one 
think he considered it as a word peculiar to Mr Hume. 
The word hath evidently been in good use for a longer 
time than one thinks of searching back in quest of au- 
thorities, and remains in good use to this day. By the 
sam^ rule we ought to prefer scarcely ^ as ah adverb, 
to scarce^ which is an adjective ; and exceedingly, as 
an adverb, to exceeding^ which is a participle. For 
the same reason also I am inclined to prefer that use, 
which makes ye invariably the nominative plural of 
the personal pronoun thtm, and you the accusative, 
when applied to an actual plurality. When used for 
the singular number, custom hath determined that it 
shall be you in both cases. This renders the distinc- 
tion rather more important, as for the most part it 
would show directly whether one or more were ad- 
dressed ; a point in which we are often liable to mis- 
take in all modern languages. From the like princi- 
ple, in those verbs which have for the participle pas^ 
sive both the preterit form and one peculiar^ the pe- 
culiar form ought' to have the preference.' Thus, I 
have gotten, I have hidden, I have spoken, are better 
than I have ^0/^, I have Z^fd, I have spoke ^. From 



* Yet I should prefer .'* I have beid^ helped, melted^'^ to " I have 
** bolden, holpen, mol{en, these last participles being now obsoUt?, 
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jiie same priuciple I think ate is preferable in the pre- 
. tprit tense, and eaten in the participle, to eat^ which 

is the constant form pf the present, though sometimes 

^\so used for both the others. 

. But though in this judgment concerning -the par- 
ticiples, I agree entirely with all our approved modem 
grammarians, I. can by no means concur with some of 
them in their manner of supporting it. "^ We should 
" be immediately shocked," says one of the best of 
them f, *' at I have knew^ I have saw, I have gave^ 
" &c. but our ears are grown familiar with / have 
« wrote, I have drank ^ Iba'ue bore, &c. which^e al- 
*' together as barbarous," Nothing can be more in- 
consistent, in my opinion, with the very first princi- 
ples of grammar, than what is here advanced. This 
ingenious gentleman surely will not pretend, that there 
is a barbarism in every word which serves for preterit 
and participle both, else the far greater. part of the 
preterits and participles of our tongue are barbarous- 
If not, what renders many of them, such as loved^ 
hated, sent, brought, good English, when employed 
cither way ? I know no answer that can be given, 
but custom ; that is, in other words, our ears are fami- 
liarised to them by frequent use. And what was ever 
meant by a barbarism ii;i speech, but that which shocks 
us by violating the constant usage in speaking or in 
writing ? If so, to be equally barbarous, and to be 



f Lowth's Introduction to English Gramtnan 
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equally shocking, are synonymous ; \dicreas yto be 
barbarous, and to be in familiar use, are a contradic- 
tion in terms. Yet in this manner does our author 
often express himself. ** No authority," says he ia 
another place, " is sufficient to justify so manifest a 
** solecism." No man needed less to be informed, 
that authority is every thing in language, and that it 
is the want of it alone that constitutes both the bar- 
barism and the solecism. 

Canon the second. 

The second canon is. In doubtful cases regard ought 
to be had in our decisions to the analogy of the lan- 
guage. 

For this reason I prefer contemporary to cotetnpo- 
rary. The general use in words compounded with 
the inseparable &i»position con^ is to retain the [n] 
before a consonant, and to expunge it before a vowel 
or an [h] mute. Thus we say condisciple^ conjunc- 
ture^ concomitant ; but co-equal^ co^ternaly coincide, 
co-heir. I know but one exception, which is co-part- 
ner. But in dubious cases we ought to follow the 
rule, and not the exception. If by the former canon 
the adverbs backwards and forwards are preferable 
to backward and forward; by this canon, from the 
principle of analogy, afterwards and homewards should 
be preferred to afterward and homeward. Of the 
two adverbs thereabout and tberefibouts^ compounded 
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pf the particle there ■^nA the preposition, the ftrmet 
alone is analogical, there being ho such word in the 
' lahguSge as ab'outs: The same holds of hereabout &nd 
whereabout. In the verbs to dare and to need^ many 
say, in the third person present singular, dare and need^ 
as, ' he need not go; he ^^r^ not do it.' Others say, 
dares and needs. As the first usage is exceedingly ir- 
regular, hardly any thing less thfcn uniform- practice 
could authorise it. This rule supplied us with an^ 
T>ther reason Tor preferrhig scarcely and exceedingly as 
ndrerbs, to scarce and exceeding. The phrases Wbuld 
to God, .and fVould Oo'd, can both plead the authority ' 
of custotn ; but the latter is strictly analogical, the fbr- 
imer is not. It is an established idiom in the English 
tongue, that any of the auxiliaries might , could y ivould, 
should, didj and had, with the h6n;iinative subjoined, 
should express sometimes a supposition, sometimes a 
wish : which of the two it exprsscs in any instance, is 
easily discovered from the coifttext. Thus the expres- 
sion, * Would he but ask it of me,' denotes either, * If 
be would, or / wish that he xvould but ask it of me.' 
Would God, then, is properly, / wish that God would^ 
or that God would. The other expression it is im- 
possible to reconcile to analogy in any way *. For a 



* What has given rise to It is evidently the French P/ut a Dieu, 
©f ^he ^ame import. But it has not been adverted to (so servile 
commonly are imitators), that the verb plaire is impersonal, and 
regularly construed with the prepgsition M j neither of which is the 
case with the English w/l and ivouid. 
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like reason the phrase ever so, as when v(e say, ^\ though 
Jhe were ever so good,' is preferable to never so. . In 
both these decisions I subscribe to t^e judgnien{;4;>f Dr 
Johnson. Of the two phrases in m wise in xhx^^ 
words, and nowise in one, the last only is conformable 
to the present genius of the tongue. The noun wise^ 
signifying manner, is quite obsolete. It remains now 
only in compositioj^i in which, along with an adjective 
or other substantive, it forms an adverb or conjunc 
tion. Such are sidewise^ lengthwise^ cotzstwise^ con-^ 
trariwise^ likewise^ otherwise * These always preserve 
the compound form, and never admit a preposition; 
consequently nowise^ which is an adverb of the same 
order, ought analogically to be written in one word, 
and not to be preceded by in. In very ancient style 
all these words were uncompounded, and had the pre- 
position. They said in like wise ^ and in other wise ** 

* In proof of this I shall produce a passage taken from tjbe Pro- 
logue of the English translation pf the Legenda Aurea, which 
seems to have been made towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
" 1 hau^ submysed my selfe to translate into Engylshd the legendc 
" of syntes whyche is called legenda aurea in Latyn •, That is to 
" saye, the golden legende. For in lyke wyse as golde is moost 
" noble aboue all other metallys j in lyke wyse is thys legende 
" holden moost noole aboue all other werkes.*" About the time 
that our present version of the scriptures was made, the old usage 
was wearing out. The phrase in lUe wise occurs but once, (Matt.- 
xxi. 24.) whereas the compound term likewise occurs frequently.- 
We find in several places, on this wise, tn any wise^ and in nowise^ 
The two first phrases are now obsolete, and the third seems to b* 
in the state Dr Johnson calls obsolescent* 
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And if custom at present were uniform, as it is divid- 
ed, in admitting in before nowise^ it ought to be fol- 
lowed, though anomalous. In these matters it is 
foolish to attempt to struggle against the stream. All . 
that I here plead for is, that when custom varies, ana- 
logy should decide the question, In the determina- 
tion of this particular instance I differ from Dr Priest- 
ley. Sometimes whether is followed by no^ sometimes 
by not. For instance, some would say, * Whether he 
will or «o/ others, ^ ff^ether he will or not.* Of these 
it is the latter only that is ahalogical. There is an 
ellipsis of the verb in the last clause, which when you 
supply, you find it necessary to use the adverb not^ 
* Whether he will or will not.* I shall only add, that 
by both the preceding canons we ought always to say 
rend in the present of the indicative and of the infini- 
tive, and never rent, as is sometimes done. The lat- 
ter term hath been pre-occupied by the preterit and 
the participle passive, besides that it is only in this ap- 
plication that it can be said to be used analogically. 
For this reason, the active participle ought always to 
be rending^ and not renting. * 

Canon the third. 

The third canon is. When the terms or expressions 
are in other respects equal, that ought to be preferred 
which is most agreeable to the ear. 

This rule hath perhaps a greater chance of being 
Vol. I. X 
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obsenred than any other, it hdving bcw the gm^S^ 
htnt for ^me time to wqH hgiBb sounds Qf^ i^nniii- 
sical pcmdi. Qf this we l^^tc many e3Kfti»&les. ilV- 
Ikatmsss hrtth v«ry ^0p«wly givw w^y to 4rik^y; 
md for 3 Jifce reason authentkHj/ will probably 
9O0fi displace tmtbemkSwJi, And vhdiciipf dispofis^s 
vindk^ttv^ altogether. N»y, a r^^iid to awnd bath, 
in some inst^nce^, bo4 ^n infliAOip^ on tb4» public 
^clKHGCt to the pitejudice of bptb the former cwoi^, 
wibdcb one woold tl^ok oy^t to b^ r^^d^d HiS ^f 
more impottaace. Tb*i* tfo^ t^tm ingenuity bath ob- 
jb^incdt in pj^^^eno^ to tngemmime^j^ though the for- 
mer cannot be dodu^J^ ajiialogicaUy frow m^^^Hwr, 
and bad besides been pre^occupied* and <¥ni^$eq«;^9tly 
vould be equivocal, being « r^tgnter derivative fr^p 
the term ingetmnuf, if the Bt^wer wsc^ptf tio» had »at 
before now ^u^anted the oth^r altogeth^. 

Canon the Jburth. * 

Thi: fotwth caoo^ ii, Jn cases wh^reiua none of the 
foregoing rules gives cither side a ground ^ prefer- 
ence, a regard to simplicity (in which I include ety- 
mology when maiwfert) owght to determine our 
choicer 

Um2>£K. the name simplicity I must he muler^OQi 
to comprehend alsoNbrevity ; for that eiKpveasion is aL 
w^ays the simplest which, with equal purity and per- 
spicuity, is ^e briefest, Wjs hav?, for instance, eeve- 
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ral active verbs, which are used either with or with- 
out a preposition indiscriminately. Thus we say ei- 
ther ^z^rr^^/ or accept of^ admit or admit of^ approve or 
^; in l&e manner address or address to^ attain or 
jatmn to, lx\ such instance$ il will hpld, I suppose, 
pretty generally^ that the simple form i& preferable. 
This appears particularly in the passive voic^, in which 
€very one mus( see the difiiereiice. ^ H^ present was 

* accepted ofhy his friend.' * His excuse was admits 

* ied of by his master.' * The magistrates were ad^ 

* dressed to by the townsmen/ are evidently much 
worse thani ^ His present was accepted by his friend/ 

* His excuse was admitted by his master/ * The ma- 

* giitrates were addressed by the towsmen.' W^ have 
^ut too many of this awkward, disjointed sort of com- 
pounds, and therefore ought not to multiply them 
without necessity. Now if once the preposition should 
obtain in the active voice, the rules of syntax will ab- 
solutely require it in the passiye. Sometimes indeed 
the verb hath two regimens, and then the preposition 
is necessary to one of them, as • I address myself to 

* my judges.' * They addressed their vows to Apollo/ 
But of such cases I am not here speaking. 

Both etymobgy and anabgy, as well as cuphcmy 
and nmplicity, determine as in pr^erriog subtract to 
substractj and consequently /wirr^r/fo^ to substraction*, 

* Subtract is regularly deduced from the supine iuitractum o( 
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Canon the fifth. 

The fifth and only other canon that occurs to me 
on the subject of divided use, is, In the few cases 
wherein neither perspicuity nor analogy, neither sound 
nor simplicity, assists us in fixing our choice, it is safest 
to prefer that manner which is most conformable to 
ancient usage, 

Tms is founded on a very plain maxim, that in lan- 
guage, as in several other things, change itself, unless 
when it is clearly advantageous, is ineligible. This 
affords another reason for preferring that usage which 
distinguishes ye as the nominal^ plural of thou^ when 
more than one are addressed, from you the accusative. 
For it may be remarked, that this distinction is very 

the Latin verb subtraboy in the same way as act from actum y the 
supine of ago^ and translate from translatum^ the supine of transfer 
ro. But it would be quite unexampled to derive the Ei\glish verb 
from the French sous tr aire. Besides, there is not another instance 
in the language of a word beginning with the Latin preposition sub^ 
where the sub is followed by an /, unless when the original word 
compounded with the preposition, bejins with an s. Thus we say 
subscribe from sub and scribo, subsist frodi sub^ and sis to y subftitute 
from sub and statuo. But we cannot say substract from sub and 
strahoy there being no such word. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that a mistaken etymology, arising from an affinity to the 
French term, not in the verb, but in verbal noun, has given rise to 
this harsh anomaly. 
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regularly observed in our translation of the Bible, as 
well as in all our best ancient authors. Milton too, is 
particularly attentive to it. The words causey and 
causeway are at present used promiscuously, though I 
do not know whether there be any difference but in 
the spelling. The old way is causey^ which, as there 
, appears no good reason for altering it, ought to be 
held the best. The.alteration, I suppose, hath sprung 
from some mistaken notion about the etymology ; but 
if the notion had been just, the reason would not have 
been sufficient. It texids,. besides, either to introduce 
a vitiated pronimciation, or- to add to the anomalies in 
orthography, (by far too numerous already), with 
which the language is encumbered. Much the same 
may be said oijail and gaol ^jailer and gaoler. That 
jail and jailer have been first used is probable, from 
the vulgar translation of the Bible f . The quotations 
on the other side from Shakespeare, are not much to 
be minded, as it is well known that his editors have 
taken a good deal of freedom with his orthography. 
The argument, from its derivation from the French 
geole^ is very puerile, ^'or the same reason we ought 
to write jarter, and not garter, and^lead the spelling 
of the French primitive 7^?r//>r^. Nor would it vio- 
late the laws of pronunciation in English, more to 
sound the [ja] as though it were written [ga], than to 
sound the [ga] as though it were written [ja]. 

• f Acts xvi. 23. 

X3 
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SECT. lI....E%erj tbin^fdmured hy good use^ not m 
thdt dceotml nvorthy to be retained ^ 

I COME ROW to the second qtteistion for ascertadning 
both the extent of the authority claimed hj custom, 
^nd the rightful prerogatives of criticism. As no 
term, idiom, or application that is totally unsupported 
by use, ^an be admitted to be good ; is every term, 
idiom, and application, that is countenanced by use^ 
to be esteemed good, and therefore worthy to be re- 
tained? lahswer, that though nothing in language 
can be good from \^hich use withholds her approba- 
tfon, there may be many things to which she gives it, 
that are not in all respects good, or such as are wor- 
thy to be retained and imitated* In some instances 
custom may very properly be checked by criticism^ 
whkh hath a sort Of negative, and though not the 
censorian power of instant degradation, the privilege 
of remonstrating, and by means of this, when used 
discreetly, of bringing what is bad into disrepute, and 
66 cancelling it gradually ; but which hath no positive 
right to establish any thing. Her power too is like 
that of eloquehce ; she operates on us purely by per- 
suasion, depending for success on the solidity, or at 
least the spaciousness of her arguments ; whereas cus- 
tom hath an unaccountable and irresistible influence 
over us, an influence which is prior to persuasion, and 
independent of it, nay sometimes even in contradic* 
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tkm to it. Of different modes of cj^f^re^^ion, that 
which cornea to be favoured by general practice imy 
be denominated bcat^ because ostabl^bed i but it can-* 
not always be said with tratb^ thdt^ it b established 
because best/ And therefore, though I ^ree in the 
^eftiral priocipks maintained by Priestley t on thi» 
«object» I do not concur in this sentiment a^ hoWing 
urtiversally, that '* tte best forms of speech wili id 
** time establish thettoelves by their own superior et-^ 
** ceflende/* Time and chance haw an infiuence on 
eU tlnn^ huinan, and on nothing more remarkably 
than on language; insamuch that we oftcm see that^ 
. of i^arious fortnsy those will recommend themselves, 
and come into general use, which, if abstractly con^-» 
deied, are neither the simp^esfi npf the most agreeable 
to the ear, nor tfee most cottfonxiable to analogy. And 
though we cannot day properly of any etpressioa 
which has the sanction of good use, that it b barbae 
tous, we miiBt admit that, ia otker respects, it may be 
faulty. 

It is therefere, I acknowledge^ not without mean^ 
ing, that Swift,in the proposal above quoted *, aflS^ims, 

that, " thete are many grosa impropri^tie*, which, 
** though authorised by practice, ^onght to be di*- 
« carded." Now, in order to dUc^d them, nothing 
li^ore is neoaaaary thaa to di$u$e them. And to bring 

X Preface to the Rudiments of English GralblA^r. 
§ For ascert^ning the English tongue j see the Letter to the 
Lord High Treasurer. 

X4 
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US to disuse them, both the example and die argu- 
ments of the critic will have their weight. A very 
little attention will satisfy every reasonable person of 
the difference there is between the bare omission, or 
rather the not employing of what is used, and the in- 
troduction of what is unusual. The former, provided 
what you substitute in its stead be proper, and have 
the authority of custom, can never come under the 
observation, or at least the reprehension of a reader ; 
whereas the latter shocks our ears immediately. Here, 
therefore, lies one principal province of criticism, to 
point out the characters of those words and idioms 
which deserve to be disfranchised, and consigned to 
perpetual oblivion. It is by carefully filing off* all 
roughnesses and inequalities, that languages, like me- 
tals, must be polished. This indeed is an effect of 
taste. And hence it happens, that the first rudiments 
of taste no sooner appear in any people, than the lan- 
guage begins, as it were of itself, to emerge out of that 
state of rudeness, in which it wiU ever be found in 
uncivilised nations. As they improve in arts and sci- 
ences, their speech refines ; it not only becomes richer 
and more comprehensive, but acquires greater preci- 
sion, perspicuity, and harmony. This effect taste in- 
sensibly produces among the people long before the 
language becomes the object of their attention. But 
when criticism hath called forth their attention to this 
object, there is a probability that the effect will be 
accelerated. 
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Ir is, however, no less certain, on the other hand, 
that in the declension of taste and science, language 
will unavoidably degenerate, and though the critical 
art may retard a little, it will never be able to prevent 
this degeneracy. I shall therefore subjoin a few re- 
marks imder the form of canons, in relation to those 
words or 'expressions, which may be thought to merit 
degradation from the rank they have hitherto main- 
tained, submitting these remarks entirely, as eltery 
thing of the kind must be submitted, to the final de- 
termination of the impartial public. 

Canon the. sixth* 

The first canon on this subject is, All words and 
phrases which are remarkably harsh and unharmoni- 
ous, aAd not absolutely necessary, may justly be 
judged worthy of this fate. 
• 

I CALL a word or phrase absolutely necessary, when 
we have no synonymous words, in the event of a 
dismission, to supply its place, or no way of convey- 
ing properly the same idea without the aid of circum- 
locution. The rule, with this limitation, will, I be- 
lieve, be generally assented to. The only difficulty 
is, to fix the criteria by which we may discriminate 
the obnoxious words from all others. 

It may well be reckoned that we have lighted on 
one criterion, when we have found a decompound or 
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term composed of words already tompounded^ where- 
of the several parts are not eaiiUy, and therefore not 
closely united* Such are the wc»:ds bare-faeed-MsSf 
sbame-faced^ness^ un^success-fUl^^es^^ Ss^fiUrest-^d-^ 
ness wrong^eaded-^iess^ tender-bearted'^mis* They 
are so heany and drawling, and withal ao 31 ooinpact* 
ed, that they have not more vinracity than a periphrd^ 
to compensate for the defect of harmony* 

Anotheh criterion k^ when a word is sd formed ai^ 
accented as to render it of difficult utterance t& the 
speaker, and consequently disagreeable in sound to 
the hearer. This happens in two cases ; first, when 
the syllables which immediately follow the accented 
syllable, are fed crowded with con8Qnant$» as of neces- 
sity to Vetard the pranoutidbtion. The words qudf^ 
tiiml^sSf ebrdniclersy emvenHfi^frJi^ ^wci^c^nce, re^ 
memhrancer, are examples of thi$» The accent in 
all these is on the antepenultimate, for ,which reason 
the two last syllables ought to be pioi>ou»Qed quiak; 
a thing scarcely practicahie, on account erf the num- 
ber of consonants which occur in these syllable* 
The attempt to quickem the prtjnunciation^ though 
familiat to Englishmen^ exhibits to strangers the ap- 
jpearance of awkwWd hurryi instead of that easy flu-^ 
ency to be found in those words wherein the uqac*^ 
cented syllables arc natural^ short* Such are HvUj^ 
vanity^ avidity^ all accented in like manner on the 
antepenultimate* The second case in which a simi* 
lar dissonance is found; is whw too ma(\y syUabk^ 
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follow the accented syllable. For though these be 
naturally shorty their number, if they Exceed two, 
makes a disagreeable pronunciation. Examples ot 
this are the v/xyrds prmarily, ciirsoriiyi sAmmarilyy pe- 
rSmptorily^ perimptoriness^ vindicative ; &ll of which 
are accented on the fourth syllable from the end* 
It w?re to be wished, that the use which now prevails 
in regard to the manner of accenting some words, 
would alter, as we cannot afford to part with every 
term that is liable to exception in this respect. Not 
is a change here to be despaired of, since we find it 
hath happened to several words already, as the places 
which they occupy in ancie;nt poetty sufficiently e- 
vince. 

A TmRD criterion Is, when a short or unaccented 
syllable is repeated, or followed by another short or 
\maccented syllable very i^iuch resembling. This al- 
ways gives the appearance of stammering to the pro- 
nunciation. Such are the words boHly, farriering^ 
sillily. We have not many words chargeable with 
this fault ; nay, so early have the people been sensi- 
ble of the disagreeable sound occasioned by such re- 
currences, that it would appear they have added the 
adverbial termination to very few of our adjectives 
ending in ly. I believe there are no examples extant; 
of beavenlily, godlily^ timelily, dailily. Johnson hath 
given us in his Dictionary, the word lowlily, but 
without quoting authorities. In these and suchlike^ 
the simple forms, as heavenly^ godly y timely^ daily ^ 
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homely y courtly^ comely y seem always to have served 
both for adjective and adverb ; though this too hath 
its inconvenience. It deserves our notice, that the 
repetition of a syllable is never offensive, when either 
one or both are long, as in papa^ mammae murmur ^ 
tartar y barbarous^ lily. 

Besides the cases aforesaid, I know of none that 
ought to dispose us^the total disuse of words really 
significant. A little harshness by thecoUision of con- 
sonants, which, nevertheless, our organs find no dif- 
ficulty in articulating, and which do not suggest to 
the hearer the disagreeable idea of either. precipitation 
or of stammering, are.hy no means a, sufficient reason 
for the suppression of an useful term. The monosyl- 
lables judg*dy drudg^dy grudg^dy which some have 
thought very offensive, appear not in the least ex- 
ceptionable, compared with the words above-men- 
tioned. It would not do well to introduce such hard 
and strong sounds too frequently ; but when they .are 
used sparingly and properly, they have even a -good 
effect. Variety in sound is advantageous to a Ian- 
guage : and it is convenient that we should have 
some sounds that are rough and masculine, as well as 
some that are liquid and feminine. 

I OBSERVE this the rather, because I think there is 
at present a greater risk of going too far in refining, 
than of not going f2^r enough. The ears of some cri- 
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tics are immoderately delicate. A late essayist *, one 
who seems to possess a considerable share of ingenui- 
ty and taste, proposes the utter extirpation of encroach^ 
encroachment y inculcate^ purport^ metbinks, and scmie 
others, the precise meaning of which, we have no 
single words in English that perfectly express. An 
ear so nice as to be hurt by these, appears to me in 
the same light as a stomach so squeamish as to nau- 
seate our beef and beer, the ordinary food of the coun- 
try. Such ears, I should say, are not adapted to our 
speechi nor such stomach to our climate. This hu- 
mour, were it to become general, would have a very 
unfavourable aspect to the language ; and it might 
admit a question, whether, on such principles, if an 
expurgation of the vocabulary were attempted, there 
would remain one-third of the whole stock, that would 
not be deemed worthy of excision. This would be 
particularly inconvenient, if every body were as much 
an enemy as this gentleman seems to be, to all new- 
fashioned terms and phrases. We should hardly have 
words enow left for necessary purposes f . 

* Sketches by Launcelot Temple, Esq., of late re-published 
and owned by Dr Armstrong. 

f I shall only observe here by the way, that those laugijages 
which are allowed to be the roost susceptible of all the graces of 
harmony, have admitted many ill sounding words. Such are in 
Greek, vrnX^y^i^iv^tUy v^aT^^v^e^^tUy jcvcttxtKocy f<tfufi7tfii9^9. In 
the two last, one finds a dissonant recurrence of the same letter to 
a degree quite unexampled with us. There is, however, such a 
Jiuxture of long and short syllables, as prevents that difficulty of 
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Canm the sevtnlb. 

The second can(m on this subject is^ When etjono* 
logy plainly pdbnts to a signification difl^rent from thait 

ikterance which was renatked in some £ii|^9h words. Such 9X% 
also in Latin, dixisses^ tfiisissimus^ fBfcrehrescthantqHi, The last 
of these words is very rough, and the two first have as much of th^ 
hissing letters as any English word whatever. The Italian is con- 
sidered, and 1 believe justly, as the m6St musical of all languages^ 
yet there arc in it some sounds which even to us, accustomed txi % 
dialect boistetons like our weather, a|»peai: harsh afid jantng. Sttcil 
are incrtckcbiare^ ^druichksQ^ spragiatrice. There i$ » great di& 
ference between words which sound harshly, but are of easy pronuo- 
ciation to the natives, and those wordfi which oven to natives occa- 
sion difficulty in the utterance, and consequently convey some idea 
of awkwardness to the hearer, which is prejudicial to the design. 
There are ift the languages of all countries, many words which fb- 
reignera will fiftd a di£kulty hi prdnouneing, that the Aadves have 
no conception o& The Greeks coaki not easily aarticnlatfi die La«- 
tin terminatiQni in aim and $ns. On the othsr hand, there Wete 
many sounds in Greek which appeared intolctabie to the Latina, 
such as' words beginning with ^3-, -vj^, ;rl, *r, and many others. Np 
people have so studiously avoided the collision of consonants as the 
Italians. To their delicate ears//, f/, and es^ or x^ though be- 
longing to different syllables, and interposed between vowels, arc 
offensive, nor can they easily pronounce them. Instead of afiio^ 
and iecto^ and Alexandroy they must say atlo^ and ietto^ and Alhs^ 
sandro* Yet these very people begin some of their words with the 
three consonants tdr^ which to our ears are perfectly shocking. It 
is not therefore so much harshness of sound, as difficulty of utter- 
ance, that should make some words be rejected altogether. Thq 
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whkh tfat wwd commMly beaii, propridtjr a»d f «»- 
ftidity both rftluirc ita dmiiasiQa. 

I US£ the word j>/4mK/jr, becaass^ when the etymo- 
kgj i3 fxam M ancietut or fbr^gn language, or from 
obsolete roots m our own lafiguage, or when it is ob< 
scure or dbubdul, no regard should be had to it* The 
cgse it ^fieient, whan the roots dcher are, or' strongly 
appear to be, English, are in present use, and clearly 
suggest aaother meaning. Of this kind is the word 
beholden^ for obliged or indebted. It should regular- 
ly be the passive pirti$:ii^ of the verb to b^bold^ which 
would ^ronrey a mm totajly diff^ent. Not that I 
consider the term as equivocal, for ip the last accepta- 
tion it bath long smce been disused, having been sup- 
planted by beheld. But the formation of the word is 
so analogical, as to male it have at least the appear- 
^EdM of mpf (^[mety, wh^n Qsed \n % sense that seems 
ntftDC^y to foreign to it. Th^ word bebMing^ to tK- 
piie$s tfae ^9ifM thing, i^ sQll more exceptiooable than 
the othi»r, 9fA iDcl^o^ a real impropriety, being an 
active form with a passive signification. To vouchsafe^ 
a$ desf^ting f^ fend^4ffmi$ is tiable to a m^r ex^ep. 
tiw» end Jto th^ reaaoi^ more tba^i &^ its harshness, 
jaday be diipai^ wkh- Th^ verb ^ u^do^se^ should 
gna}<^eaily ^^gnify to tht ki }Sm m^umtK » t$ mtie 

Inter tecrfg to idcy^it jour AtteBliott^ oud QoaM^goicntly to obstruct 
the .^.feeju Xte iamfSf t^ aot tJsi* tepdenc/^ \uftlcss they jbc ob- 
truded on us too frequently* 
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signifies Vo loose. To what purposeis it, then, to re- 
tain a term, without any necessity, in a significatiqn 
the reverse of that which its etymology manifestly 
suggests ? The verb to unravely commonly indeed, 
as well as analogically, signifies to disentangle, to ex- 
•Iricate ; sometimes, however, it is absurdly employed 
to denote the contrary, to disorder, to entangle, as in 
these lines in the address to the goddess of Dulness, 

Or quite unravel all the reasoning thread, 
And hang some curious cobweb in its stead *. 

All considerations of analogy, propriety, perspicuity, 
imite in persuading us to repudiate this preposterous 
application altogether. 

Canon the eighth. 

Ths third canon is. When any words become obso- 
lete, or at least are never used, except as constituting 
part of particular phrases, it is better to dispense with 
their service enturely, and give up the phrases. 

The reasons are ; first, because the disuse in ordi- 
nary cases renders the term somewhat indefinite ; and 
occasions a degree of obscurity : secondly, because the 
introduction of words which never appear but with 
the same attendants, gives the style an air of vulgaris 
ty and cant. Examples of this we have in the words 

* Dunciad, B. u 
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lief, dint, ^bit, moot, pro, and con, as " I had as lief 
*• go niyself ," for " I should like as well to go my^ 
" self." "He convinced his antagonist by dint ofar^ 
" ^mefd\* that is, " by strength of argument." " He 
" made theitl yield by dint of arms,'^—''' by force of 
^* arms."' "He is not a is)bit better,''—'' no better.** 
** The case you mention is a moot point,'* — ^" a disput- 
** able point." " The question was strenuously de*- 
^ bated pro and con, — " on both sides." 

Canon the ninth. 

TitE fourth and last canon I propose, is, All those 
phrases, \vhich, when analysed grammatically, include 
a solecistn, and all those to which use hath affixed a 
particular sense, but which, when explained by the 
general aild established rules of the language, are sus- 
ceptible either of a different sense or of tio sense, ought 
to be discarded altogether. 

It is this kind of phraseology which is distinguish-" 
ed fey the epithet idiomatical, and hath been original* 
ly the spawn, partly of ignorance, and partly of affec-» 
tation. Of the first sort, which includes a solecism, is 
the phrase, " I bad rather do such a thing," for " I 
" would rather do it." The auxiliary had, joined to 
to the infinitive active do, is a gross violatioti of the 
rules of conjugation in our language, and though good 
use may be considered as protecting this expression^' 
from being branded with the name of a blunder, yet^ 

Vol. L' Y 
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as it is both irregular and unnecessary, Ican&)resee 
ju> inconvenience that will arise from droppyig it aU 
t<?gGther. I havie se^n this idiom criticised in $oin« 
«May, who^e name I camwt now rememh«J:» and its 
origin very natnarally accounted for, by supposing it 
to have sjMTung from the contraction 1% which $upr 
pli^ the place both of / bad, and of / wauid^ ^nd 
which hath been at first ignorantly resolved mto IkM, 
when it ought to have b^n J would. Thq pJwsc 
thus frequently mistaken, hath come at length to es- 
tablish itself, and to stand on its own foot *. 

Of the second sort, which, whw ^^xplain^d gmm- 
matKpally, Jeftd§ to a different sense fr^»n what the 
iVvprd$ in copjungtitm commonly bear, is, " He sings a 
" good song," fof " be sings well." The plaia mmi- 
ing of the words as they stand connected is very dif- 
ferent, fof who se^s not that; a good song may be ill 

* Whether with Johnson and Lo^vth we should consider tlie 
phrases 4f /*// t^^<m^% hy tht m^avs, 14 is f r^eans. as liable to the 
s^me exception, is perhaps mpre doubtful. Priestly considers the 
■\voi:d means as of both numbers, and of such nouns we have several 
examples in the language. But it may be objected, that as the 
singular form mean is still frequently to be met with, this must in- 
evitably giyc to thQabov^ phrases an appearance of solecism, in 
iJie judgment of thpse wtio jirc accystomed to attend tq tl^^ yv^ks of 
gfiaai^.. J8«t however this may induce such critics tg ayqid ^ 
|xpressions in. q^estionJ no person of taste, I presume, will venture 
s^" far to' violate the present usage, and consequently to shock the 
fe^rs'^of the' ^trerality of readers, as to say, " By this mean,'* or 
" By tfiafr ifidam'^ ■ -'^ - - • ■ - . 
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^ung ^ Of th« same stamp is, '* He plays a good fid- 
•* dki/* fta- •♦ he pkys well on the fiddk/* This seems 
alio to involve a soleckm. 'We speak indeed of play- 
ing a tune, but it is always on the instrument, 

Under the third sort, which can scarcely be con- 
sidered as literally conveying any sense, may be rank- 
ed a number of vile, but common pbraoes, sometimes 
to be found in good authots, like sbq&ting at rovers^ 
hannng a maruh's mind^ currying favour i dancing ai^ 
tendance^ and many othets. Of the same kind ako, 
though not reprehemible in the same degree, is the 
idiomatical use that is sometimes made of certain verbs, 
as stand fot insist, ** hi stands upon Security f take 
for understand, iri such phrases ^ titesb^ ^* You t^€ 
?* me," and " as I take it ;" bold for ^omimiev as " he 
" 4oes not *d/rf long in one mind." But of all kinds, 
the worst is that wherein the words, ^w^n construed, 
are j^ii^ceptible of no meaning at all. Such aa est- 
presaon is^ th^ foifewing, ** There were seven ladies 
^ in the QOttipany, evfery one prettier than anmheif," 
by which it id intended, I suppose, to denote that tiw^y 
were all very pretty. One priettier, implies that tlte^e 
is another less ptetty, fcut where evety one is prettier, 
there can be ffone less, and. conse<joemly none more 
pretty. Such trash is the disgrace of anytongne. 
Ambitiously to display nonsensical phcases of this sort, . 
as some writers have a^cted to do, under ttes ridicu=- 
lous notioii of a famiKur mii easy manner, i« not to 
set off the riches of a language, but to ei?tpose ks rags. 
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We must always terminate in some words of ivhose 
genealogy no account can be given ** 

It ought, at the same time, to be observed, that 
what hath been said on this topic, relates only to such 
words as bear no distinguishable traces of the baseness 
of their source ; the case is quite different in regard 
to those terms, which may be said to proclaim their 
vile and despicabfe origin, and that either by associat- 
ing disagreeable and unsuitable ideas, as hellytimber^ 
thorowstitcb^ dumbfound ; or by bptraying some fri- 
volous humoUr in the formation of them, as transrm^ 
grify^ bainboozie^ topsyturvy^ pelhnell^ belterskelter^ 
Imrlyburly. These may all find a place in burlesque, 
hut ought hever to show themselves in any serious 
performance. A person of no birth, as the phrase is, 
tpsty be raised to the rank of nobility, and, which is 



* Dr Johnson, who, notwithstending his acknowledged learning, 
penetration, and ingenuity, appears sometimes, if I may adopt his 
own exfires^on^ " lost in lexicography," hath declared the name 
pun^^ which signifies a certain mixt liquor very well kmown, a 
cant word, because, being to appearance without etymology, it hatk 
probably arisen frona some silly conceit among the jpeople. The 
jiamc sherbet^ which signifies another known naixture, he allows tQ 
be good, because it is Arabic j though, for aught we know, its ori- 
gin among the Arabs, hath been equally ignoble or uncertain. By 
this' way of reckoning, if the 'vfoxdi punchy in the sense wherein we 
uae it, should by any accident be imported into Arabia, and com« 
into use there, it would make good Arabic, though it be but cant 
English j as their .^herbety though in all likeHhcod but cant Ara- 
bic, makes gogd English. This, I own, appears to me very caprl. 
tiou5% 
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more, may become it ; Init nothing can add dignkj 
to that man, or fit him for the compdmy of gentletften, 
who bears indelible ttttLtks of the clbtt^H ia his look, 
gait, and whole behaviour. 



CHAR IIL 

Of granmaticdl fmrity. 

It was remarked formerly *, that though the gram- 
matical art bears much the same relation to the rhe- 
torical, which the ait of the mason bears to that of 
the architect, there is one Ycry memorable difference 
between the two cases. In architecture it is not ne- 
cessary that he who designs should execute his own 
plans ; he may therefore be an excellent artist in this 
way, who has n^ather skill nor praGlice in masonry : ' 
on the contrary^ it is equally iiKJumbeat on the orator 
to design and to execute. He ought therefore to be 
master of the language which he speaks or writes, and 
to be capable of adding to gwiinmatical ptmty, tltose 
higher qualities of elocutian^ which will give grace 
and energy to his discourse. I propose, then, in the 
first place, by way of laying the foundation f^ to conT- 

I r 1 1 mi l ' • l-lfi fT '-Hr ' ' 11 • T ii - T'ift— iJM^**! Mil < i U- ' LU_ ! 

* Chap. II. 

i Sclura qiiidera et quasi fundamentum oratoris^ vidcs locutio- 

Y4 
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sider that purity which he hath in conunou with the 
grammarian, and then proceed toiconsider those qua-i- 
litie3 of speech which are peculiarly oratorical. 

It was also ohserved before *, that the art of the 
logician is universal, the art of the grammarian parti- 
cular. By consequence, my present subject being 
language, ,it is necessary to make choice of some par- 
ticular tongue, to which the observations to be made 
will be adapted, and from which the illustrations to 
be produced, will be takeq. Let Jllnglish be that 
tongue. This is a preference to which it is surely en- 
titled from those who write in it. Pure English then, 
implies three things ; firsts that the words be Eng- 
lish ; secondly, that their construction, under which, 
in our tongue, arrangement also is comprehended, be 
in the English idiom j thirdly, that the words and 
phrases be employed to express the precise meaning 
which custom hath affixed to them. 

From the definition now given, it will be evident 
on reflection, that this is one of those qualities, of 
which, though the want exposes a writer to much 
censure, the possession hardly entitles him to any 
praise. The truth is, it is a kind of negative quality, 
as the name imports, consisting more in an exemption 



tionem emcndatam et Latinam. Cic. De clar. Orat. The same 
holds ^ually of ^ny language which the orator is obliged to ^se.. 
* Book L Chap. iv. 
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from certain blemishes, than in the acquisition of any 
excellence. It holds the same place among the vir- 
tues of elocution, that justice holds among the moral 
virtues. The more necessaly each is, and the more 
blameable the transgression is, the less merit has the 
observance. Grace and energy, on the contrary, are 
lite generosity and public spirit. To ' be deficient in 
these virtues, is not treated as criminal ; but to be emi- 
nent for the practice of them, is accounted meritbrious. 
As, therefore, in what regards the laws of purity, the 
violation is much more conspicuous than the observ- 
ance, I am under the disagreeable necessity of taking 
my illustration on this article, solely from the for- 
mer. 

Purity, it was said, implies three things. Accor* 
dingly, in three different ways it may be injured. 
First, the words used may not be English. This 
fault hath received from grammarians the denomi- 
nation of barbarism. Secondly, the construction 
of the sentence may not be in the English idiom. 
This hath gotten the name of solecism. Thirdly, the 
words and phrases may not be employed to express 
the precise meaning which custom hath affixed to 
them. This is termed impropriety *. 

* Quintilian hath suggested this distribution. Instit. lib. i. cap. 
5. Dcprehendat quae barbara, quse impropria, quae contra legeii* 
]loquendi compositat 
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SECT. L...Tbe Barbarism. 

The reproach of barbarism may be incurred by 
three different ways ; by the use of words entirely ob- 
solete, by the use of words entirely new, or by new 
formations and compositions^ from simple and primi- 
tive words in present use. 



Fart I,,.. By the use of obsolete words. 

Obsolete words, though they once were English, 
are not so now ; though they were both proper and 
expressive in the days of our forefathers, are become 
us strange to our ears, as many pirts q£ their garb 
would be to our eyes. And if £0, such words have 
no more title than foreign words, to be jntroduced at 
present ; for though they are not so totally unknowa 
as to occasion obscurity, a fault which I shall consider 
afterwards, their appearance is so unusual, and thck 
form is so antiquated, that, if not perfectly ridiculous, 
they at least suggest the ndtion of stifihess and affecta- 
tion. We ought, therefore, not only to avoid words, 
that arc no longer understood by any but critics and 
antiquarians, such as hight^ cleped^ uneath, erst^ whil- 
om ; we must also, when writing in prose, and cm se- 
rious subjects, renounce the aid of those terms, which, 
though not intelligible, all writers of any name have 
aow ceasca to use. Such are behast, fantasy, tnbula- 
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titm, crewbile^ wbenas, peradventure^ selfsame^ anon. 
All these offend more or less a^inst the third criteri- 
on of good use formerly given*, that it be such aa oh*, 
tains at present. 

Some indulgence, however, on this, as well a» on 
several other articles, as was hinted already, must be 
given to poets, on many accounts ; and particularly 
on account of the pecxiliar incotivenileiices to which the 
laws of versification subject them. Besides, in treat- 
ing some topics, passages of ancient story, for example, 
there may be found sometimes a suitableness in the 
introduction of old words. In certain kinds of style^ 
, when used sparingly and with judgement^ they serve 
to add the venerable air of antiquity to the narrative* 
fn burlesque also, they often produce a good effect. 
But it is adnHtted cm all sides^ that this species oif 
writing is not strictly subjtected to the laws of puritVi 

Part {!.».•£/ thf »n ^fnevi ^K^rd$. 

Another tribt of barbarisms much more nume- 
rous, is constituted by new words. Here indeed the 
hazard is more immine'kit, as the tendency to this ex- 
treme is more prevalent. Nay, our language is in 
greater danger of being overwhelmed by an ihunda-^ 
tion of foreign words, than of any other species of de- 
struction. There is, doubtless, some excuse for bor- 
rowing the assistance of neighbours^ when their assist- 
ance is really wanted ; that is, when we cannot do our 



* Book II. Chap. I. Sect. III. 
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business without it ; but there is certainly a meanness 
in choosing to be indebted to others, for what we can 
easily be supplied with out of our own stock. When 
words are introduced by any writer, from a sort of 
necessity, in order to avoid tedious and languid cir- 
cumlocutions, there is reason to believe they will soon 
be adopted by others convinced of the necessity, and 
will at length be naturalised by the public. But it 
were to be wished, that the public would ever reject 
those which are obtruded on it merely through a 
licentious affectation of novelty. And of this kind 
certainly are most of the words and phrasfss which 
have, in this century, been imported from Franoe. 
Are not pleasure^ opinionative, and sally ^ as expressive 
aj5 volupty^ opiniatre, and sortie ? Wherein is the exr 
pressicHi Imt resort^ inferior to dernier resort ; liber ai- 
artSy to beaux arts ; and polite literature^ to belles let- 
tres .? Yet some writers have arrived at such a pitch 
of futility, as to imagine, that if they can but make 
a few trifling charges, like aimable for amiable^ poU 
. itesse for politeness^ delicatesse for delicacy^ and bau- 
teur for haughtiness, they have found so many gems, 
which are capable of adding a wonderful lustre to 
their works. With such, indeed, it is in vain to argue ; 
but to others, who are not quite so unreasonable, I beg 
leave to suggest the following remarks. 

First, it ought to be remembered, that the rules of 
pronounciation and orthography in French, are so 
differept from those which obtaia in English, that tha 
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far greater part of the French words lately introduced, 
constitute so many anomalies with us, which, by load- 
ing the grammatical rules with exceptions, greatly cor- 
rupt the simplicity and regularity of our tongue. 

" Nor is this the only way in which they corrupt its 
simplicity; let it be observed further, that one of the 
principal beauties of any language, and the most es- 
•sential to simplicity, results from this, That a few 
plain and primirive words called roots, have, by an 
analogy, which hath insensibly estabhshed itself, giv- 
en rise to an infinite number of derivative and com- 
pound words, between which and the primitive, and 
between the former and their- conjugates, there is a 
resemblance in sense, corresponding to that which 
there is in sound. Hence it will happen, that a v/ord 
may be very emphatical in the language to which it 
owes its birth, arising from the light that is reflected 
on it by the other words of the same etymology ; 
which, when it is transplanted into another language, 
loses its emphasis entirely. The French word eclair^ 
cissement, for instance, is -regularly deduced thus : Ec- 
laircissement^ eclair cisse^ ecl'aircir^ eclair^ clair^ which 
is the etymon, whence also are descended, clairement, 
clarte^ clarifie, clarification, eclairer. The like may 
be observed in regard to connoisseur, reconnoitre, 27- 
grimensy and a thousand others. Whereas, such words 
with us, look rather like strays than like any part of 
our own property. They are very much in the con- 
dition of exiles, who having been driven from their 
families, relations, and friends, are compelled to take 
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refuge in a country where there is not a single person 
with whom they can claim a connepon, either by 
blood or by alliance. 

But the patrons of this practice will probably plead, 
that as the French is the finer language, ours must 
certainly be improved by the mixture. Into the 
truth of the hypothesis from which they argue, 1 shall 
not now inquire. It sufficeth for my present purpose, 
to observe, that the consequence is not logical, though 
the plea . were just. A liquor produced by the mix- 
ture of two liquors of different qualities, will often 
prove worse than either^ The Greek is, doubtless, a 
language much superbr, in richness, harmoay, and 
variety, to the Latin ; yet, by an affectation in the 
Romans of Greek words and idioms, (like the passicm 
of the English for whatever is imported from France) 
as much, perhaps, as by any thing, the I*atin w^ not 
only vitiated, but lost almost entirely, in a few ceBr 
turies, that beauty and majesty which we discover ia 
the writings of the Augustan age- On the contrary, 
nothing contributed more to the preservation of the 
Greek tongue in it^ native purity for such an amaz* 
ing number of centuries, ui>exampled in the history 
of any other language, than the contempt they bad 
of this practice. It was in consequence of this coO' 
tempt, that they were the first who branded a foreign 
term in any of their writers i^ith the odious name of 
iiarbarisnu 
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But there ap^ twowconsiderations which ought espe- 
ciajly to weigh with authors, .^jtid binder them from 
wantonly admitting, such extraaeous prodyctipiis into 
their performances. One is, if these foreign^g^ be al- 
lowed to settle amongst us, they will infallibly mip^ 
plant the old inhabitants. Whatever ground iigiven 
to the one, is §o much taken from the oth§r. Is it 
then prudent in a writer, to foment a humow i^ in*- 
novation which tends to make the l^ngwge of his 
country still more cbangeahle, and^^on^queatly t^ 
.r/?nder the styl^ of hi? own writings the sooner obso- 
lete ? Nor let it be imagined, that this is n^t a ne^ 
cessary consequence. Nothing can be juster than 
Johnson's, manner of arguing on this subject, in regard 
to what Swift a little chimericaily proposed, that 
though new words be introduced, none should be i>er- * 
mitted to become obsolete *. For what makes a 
word obsolete, but a general, though tacit agreement 
tp forbear it ? And what so raadily pixxiuces this a- 
greament, as another term which hath gotten a vogue 
and currency, and is always at hand to supply its 
place? And if thus, for some time, a v/ord is over- 
looked or neglected, how shall it be recalled, when it 
bath once, by disuse, become unfamiliar, and, by mi- 
familiarity, unpieasing ? 

. Tr^K other consideration is, that if he should not be 
followed in the us$ of those foreign words which he 
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hath endeavoured to usher into the language, if they 
meet not with a favourable reception from the Public, 
they will ever appear as spots in his work. Such is 
the appearance which the terms opine^ ignore^ frai^ 
cbeur^ adroitness, opiniafry, and opiniatrety, have at 
present in the writings of some ingenious men. Whe- 
ther, therefore, he be, or be not, imitated, he will him- 
self prove a loser at last. I might add to these, that 
as borrowing naturally exposeth to the suspicion of 
poverty, this poverty will much more readily, and 
more justly too, be imputed to the writer than to the 
language. 

Inventors in the arts, and discoverers in science^ 
have an indisputable title to give names to their owil 
inventions and discoveries. When foreign inventions 
and discoveries are imported into this island, it is both 
natural and reasonable that the name should accom- 
pany the thing. Nay, in regard even to evils of fo- 
reign growth, I should not object to the observance 
of the same rule. Were any one to insist, that we 
have not in our language words precisely correspond- 
ing to theYx^nohgalimatias^ pbebus, verbiage^ I should 
not contend with him about it ; npr should I perhaps 
dislike, that the very name served to show, that these 
plants are the natives of a ranker soil, and did not ori- 
ginally belong to us. But if the introduction of exo- 
tic words were never admitted, except in such cases^ 
or in order to supply an evident want amongst our- 
selves, we should not at present have one such term 
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where wc. haye-. fi^ty. The advice of the poet with 
regard tp,r.both tli/^ foremeptbiied sorts of barbarJam^. 
iaextremely'good^, .- Ij x. 



in words, a$ fashions, the same rule will hold 5 
Alike fantastic, if too new or old : 
; B^ not tfie fitsi by whom the new afe'tryM^ 

Nor yet thc?last't6 l*y the old aside fi • ' " 

•■.,'■ ■ • ^ • ' ■•..■' 

PA}tT IILsf.By the uu \ (ff^o9dwor4s new-^modHiei^ 

The third sjJecles of barbarism, \i that ^produced by 
new formatiohs and compositions, from primitives id 
present use; I afcknqwledge, that wlien^the English, 
analogy is bbsetv^d in tlie d^rivatiori or composition^ 
dnd when the ileW-c6ined word is wanted iti the lan- 
guage, greater liberty oiight to be given on this ar- 
ticle than ori the former. l*He reason of ^he diflfer- 
elice will appe^tr froni v^hat fiath beeri said already. 
But still this is a liberty which needs an excuse froni 
necessity, and is in no case pardonably, unless the 
virords be ^t le^st riot disagreeable to the ear, arid be 
so analogically formed, that a reader, withdiit the help 
bf the context, may easily discover the meaning. . ^ 

Now, if the plea of necessity be requisite, what 
quarter is due to Such frivolous innovations as these^ 
ihcumberment'^^ portic'^^ martyrised*^ effi:bdristy^^ . 
analyse *, connexity^i stoicidn *, platonician^^peripd' 



f Pope's Essay on Critlciwn. 
* Bolingbroke 
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caption \, which were intended solely to express what 
had always been at least as well expressed by encum^ 
brance^ portico^ martyr* d^ eticbarist^ analysis^ connexion^ 
stoicj platonist, peripatetic ^ Pythagorean^ fictitious^ ma- 
jestic y acceptation. And if any regard is due to the 
ear, what shall we say of 1 cannot call it the com- 
position, but the collision of words which are na- 
turally the ttiost unfit for coalescing, l\k& sdintautbors^ 
saiptprotectrices^xarfbitectcap^acityy commentatorcapa^ 
city^ autborcharacttir^ and many others forged in. the 
same taste, r to bp found in the pages of a late right 
Honourable author t|i ? -And Jast^ if the r analogy of 
the lang\ia|[et iriust. be pre^ery^ 4 in co^lposition,rto 
what kind of reception .are thq following, entitled, 
which have issued from the same source,, selfcnd^ self- 
passion, sejjaffectiqns^. silfprflQtiqe., ^07ii£:4i^lfCiti , , bellyr- 
sense J ^niimirrourwri ting ^. ... ^r, . 

It may indeed, be. urged, that the.pj-cpoun self is 
used in composition with such latitude^ that one caa 
scarcely err in forming new wards with its assistance. 
But this is a mistake. New words may be formed by 
it.; but they must be form,ed analogically*, ^-nd the 
analogy of these formations may be understood, from 
ol^erving,^ that when analysed thus, they ought regu- 
laJrly to'e;^liibitthe'same meani^ig. M^ke om*s. sc^lf 



* Bolingbroke, f Prior. : ' 

X Spcdator, No. 580. § Hammond. J%s*^^afe«bpr!r^ 
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himself^ herself^ itself, or tb'tmelves, as the sense re- 
(Juires, follow the last word in the coifipdiind, with the 
preposition intervening, with which the word, whethet 
noun or participle, is usually construed. If the word 
be a substantive^ the pre|i6sitio'ri is cohimonly ^,' if the 
passive partfcipler *f,' and if th^ Active participfe-' rio 
preposition is requisite. 'J'hus self love is the Ion>e of 
one^s sdf. ' Iri "the same WAy '^re i'esolv^d; setfhaie,' 
\ ielfmUrder^ sttf^res^rvaliM} ' Whett we sa^ 6f ^ ^m^n 

^ thart h^ is ^eiftrovademnedy '■ we me&n,' that be A^cm^ 

\ iemned hy himielf. 'A^se^ohsUmin^ fiib, is a fife i*/z- 

( suMirig imelf. ' • ' r .,. 

i \ ' \ : • . ■ . . . .' .■■:..'., 

i ' Nowto appfy' this ^^observfttion, what iV the" mean* 

i in^xftbe ehd of one^s self the passion of one^s self 

\ the affeetions of one^s self and the practice of one's 

s self? ' And' if' some rtieanin^- niky ' be Affixed ^ to 

any of these expressions;' 'it fe easy to petcdve, thi(t 

is nof ithe meaning = of the- author. * Yet I tan re- 

\ member but two compounds that have obtained in 

I English, which are not formed according to the a- 

nalogy above -explained. • One 19 selfw^ted, signifying 

f perverse, and now little used j the othdr is' self ex- 

: istence, a favourite word of some metaphysicians, 

1 which', if it signify any thing more than What iS '{)^c- 

perly and clearly expressed by independency and- e- 

ternity, signifies I know not what. In n^w'forifte- 

tions, however- the rule ought to be foUowed, and riot 

the exceptions. But what Shall bie ^aid of such toon - 

stersjas seijpractice'y belly sense, mirrourwriting ? Thfesfe, 

' indeed, naight have been regarded as flowers of rhe- 

Z2 
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toric in the days of Cromwell, when a jargon of this 
sort was much in vogue, but are extremely unsuitable 
to the chaster language of the present age. 

Again, under this class may be ranked another mo- 
dern refinement^ I mean the alterations that have been 
made by som6 late writers on proper napies and. some 
other words of foreign extraction, and on their deriva- 
tive^, on pretence of bringing them nearer, both in 
prontmciation and in spelling, to the original name$, 
as they appear in the language from which those 
words \yere taken. In order to answer this important 
purpose, several terms which have maintained their 
place in dur tongue for many centuries, and which 
are known to every body, must be expelled, that room 
may be made for a set of uncouth and barbarous 
sounds, with which our ears are unacquainted, and to 
some of which it is impossible for us so to adapt our 
organs, acteustofmed only to English, as rightly to arti- 
culate them. 

It hath been the invariable custom of all nations^ 
as far as I know ; it was particularly the custom of the 
Grecians and the Romans, when they introduced a 
foreign nam? into their language, to make such alter- 
ations on it, as would facilitate the pronunciation to 
thek own people, and render it more analogous to the 
other words of their tongue. There is an evident con- 
venience in this practice ; but where the harm of itisj 
I am not able to discover. No more can I divine 
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what gopd reason can be alleged for proscribing th« 
name Zoroaster, till of late universally adopted by 
English authors who had occasion to mention that 
eastern sage, and the same, except in termination, that 
is used in Greek and Latin classics. Is Zerdusht^ 
which those people would substitute in its place, * a 
more musical word ? Or is it of any consequence to 
us, that it is nearer the Persian original ? Will this 
sound give us a deeper insight than the other into the 
character, the philosophy, and the history of the man ? 
On the same principles we are commanded by these 
refiners to banish Confucius for the %2k!toi Cori-fuUcee, 
and never again, on pain of the charge of gross igno*. 
ranee, to mention Mahomet, Mahometan, Miahometism, 
since Mohammed, Mohammedan, Mohammedism, are 
ready to supply thtix room. Musulman must give 
place to mosletn, hegira to hejra^ and alcoran to koran. 
The dervis too is turned a dirvesb, and the bashaw is 
transformed into a pacha. 

But why do our modem reformers stop here? 
Ought not this reformation, if good for any thing, to 
be rendered more extensively useful? How much more 
edifying would holy writ prove to readers of every 
capacity, if, instead of those vulgar corruptions, Jacob 
" and Judah, and Moses and Elijah, we had the satisfac- 
tion to find in our Bibles, as some assure us that the 
words ought to be pronounced, Yagnhakob, and Ye- 
hudah, and Moscheh, and Eliyahu? Nay, since it 
fccms to be agreed amongst our oriental scholars, tha^ 

^3 
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thCi Hq,brew jW sounds like the English y before a 
Vx)wrel, an(J that their ^^zz/, is the saiiie with the Ger- 
noari iPi the word Jehovah ought also to be exploded, 
that we piay hei^ceforth speak of the Deity niore re- 
verently and intelligit)ly by the only authentic nam^ 
Tehowub* A reform of t^ii? kind was indeed, for the 
benefit of the learned, attempted abroad more than 
two centuries ago, by a kindred genius of those mo- 
dern English critics, ope Pagninus a Dominican friar. 
In a translatipn, which this man made of the scriptures, 
into a sort of Moukish gibberisl? that he Called Latin, 
l^e hath, in order to satisfy the world of the vast im- 
portance and utility of his. work,' instead of Eve^ writ- 
ten Chauva^ and for Isaiah^ Jeremiah^ Ezekiel 

given us Jesabiabu^ Irr^eiabu^ Jecbezecbel^ But I 

know not how it hath happened^ that in this he hath 
• had no imitators among men of letters. Probably up- 
on the trial, people have (Jiscovered. that they were 
just as much edified by the old names asf by the new; 

Again, why, this rcifoprntation should be confined al- 
most entirely to proper, pames> for my part, I can dis- 
cover no good reason. Appellatives are doubtless en- 
titled to a share. Critics of this stamj) ought, for. ex- 
ample, boldly to. resolve, in spite of inveterate abuses 
and plebeian prejudices, never, whilst they breathe^ 
either to write or to pronounce the words pope^ popery ^ 
ztxdpopedoniy but instead of them, p^ip^^ papery ^ and 
papedom ; since, whether we derive these words im^ 
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Afediatdy'- fitom the- Fifehoh*; th'rf. Lathi f," or the 
Gr^fek^*,^ %til'l it appeafethrft &it^o is biit a ba»fe usitf- 
fi€|t oPa^^pl*<5e wWch-ri^htftilly liefoh^ t6 the /?i - TBe 
r6dson '^i&$%iiea-ii* «*j^Hg t^tah;- and' n^t-'/i/r<>>*/2«, 'is 
tt«ily^c»rfoaK:" i^^T shy th^y/is'theWittfiic'krtidfe, aiia 

HJ^^*>Wdh(5uWl li^'iriWirfgix)feT^s6l6^^^ It is^j^t 

Weaiai<biflk it Aifitefeht^to itef^lj^^WMt tKbflgh^2^/^i^- 
rili» /iifJin Afabfe, i^liathiio S^Hkiiffioriki'Efl^^ 

tSe *a*h %{)pr6pniited, ka-aSattSrhawt -T» a* parti<?riftr 
b»iki^^ But'^if -;f e ^ W^Ho- ^e^^ilclP tf^- §ofibl^;^arid 
vNinderfdWi*5prcyvSf s5jf j^^'vimSi^im%^itiitt diitei-. 
mined to^ex^IudethishftFmless ^jsUa^e frdm^^/^;^^^, 
act :M ie^st coGsistentlyt; aiad di^mb^it ^^ from ^7- 
chywcyialcwe^ alembic^ <dgAra{ almanac, and all the 
(^h«r words ih the language tliai a wderiVi^iB the 
s^me way, andfrom the same's6iirce:'^ 'Itid^ed/jit is 
not easy to say where ye will stop j, for if ye atteijtd 
to it, ye will find many, words of Latin cht Erench ori- 
gin, which stand equally in ne^d of reformation §• 

* Pape. \ f Papa, ; . " • f .i^izr^r^^f.' « 

J iuppoae one of diese Aristarcts ad^a1iciiig*in Isuch ingenious 
refinements, and thus criticising on the word 'it^et*sim i " This siib- 
•* stantive is by divers authofs diversely construed. Seine isiiy, 
** atferston to a changfy others aversion Jrotn^a change: botM, i.&f- 
" firm, from a blind attachment to vernacular idfotfls, have alike 
*' dcinated into tlM? most ugly and deformed faults. This judg- * 

Z 4 
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It is necessary to add, that if the Public give w^y 
to a humour of this kind, there will b$ ao end of in- 
novating. When some critics first thouj^t of reforn?- 
ing the word baskuwy one would h^ve it bassa^ anf>- 
ther^^^tf, and a t\{\x^pasba ; and how ma«y more 
shapes it may yet.be transformed Into, it is iifipossible 
to say. A late, historiographer hath adopted just the 
half of Sale's reformatipn of the name of M^hpna^. 
He restores the ypwels to the places which [they for- 
merly held, but admits his alteration of the conso- 
nants, never writing either Mahpmet or Moh^mme^, 
but Mahpmmed. In regard to such foreign names 
of persons, offices, eras, and rites, it would be o^Bgiijg 
|n writers of this stamp, to annex to theip wprks aglQg* 



eM= 



^* ment, how severe soever, I am abje to support by ah irre&aga)»le 
f* argument, j^fkersipn^ ^cording tq its etyipology, Henotes /*r«. 
** Mgfi'omf The first syllable a is, in thp origina^ language, a p^e- 
** position sigpifying from. It wpuld therefor? be absurd to con- 
*' join in the same phrase with it the preposition /i9, which hath a 
" contrary signification : and to ust from after aversion, would rcn- 
• ^ der the expression hideously pleonastic. In defiance therefore of 
" habitude, which, however ancient and universal, is the offspr^ig 
f * of ignorance, we must, . if we would speak correctly, either say 
** aversion a change^ the first syllable a having the force of the pre- 
♦* position, or, cutting off this prepositive, we must say version fronk 
^^ M cbange.^^ If dny shQuld think this rqpresents^tion ex^^exated, 
let him coinpare t^e reasoning with that which hath been seriously 
used for mutilating the word <7/c»r^«, and he will find it in all re- 
spects the same. It is, I acknowledge, of no consequence, whether 
vtt say aUaran or ioran ^ but it is of consequence that Such a silly 
l^rgument sh^ll not be h^ld a sufficient gro^nd for innovation. 
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«ary, for the sake of the unlearned/ who cannot divine 
whether their newfangled terms belong to things for- 
nifirly unknown, or are no more than the old name5 
of things familiar to them, newly vamped and dresr 
fied. Surely, if any thing deserves to be brandeJnvith 
. tjie name of pedantry, it is an ostentation of erudition, 
to the reproach of learning, by affecting singularity 
in trifle*. 

I SHALL just mention ano'ther set of barbarisms, 
/which also comes under this class, and arises from the 
abbreviation of polysyllables,* by lopping off aU the 
syllabled except the first, or the first and second. In- 
stances of this are, byp for hypochondriac^ rep for re-^ 
putation^ult for ultimate^ penult iot penultimate^ incog 
for incog7iitOy hyper for bypercriticy extra for extraor- 
dinary. Happily all these affected terms have been 
denied the public sufirage. I scarcely know any such 
that have established themselves, except mob for mo^ 
bilS*. And this it hath effected at last, notwithstand-* 



* As I am disposed to think that, in matters of this kind, tlie 
Public is rarely in the wrong, it would not be diflicult to assign a- 

- plausible reason for this preference. First, the word mohiU^ from 
ivhich it is contracted, can scarcely be called English^ and, I sus- 
pect, ncveir had the sanction of the public voice. Secondly, ther^ 
js not another word in the language, that exprcfiscth precisely the 
same idea, a tumultuous and seditious rout : the word mobility^ a- 
dopted by some waiters, is a gross misapplication of a philosophical 
term, which means only susceptibility of motion j lastly, the word 

♦ piob is fitter than either of those for giving rise, according to the 
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ing the unrelenting zeal with which it was persecuted 
by Dr Swift, wherever he met with it; But as the 
wjord in que&tion hath gotten u^e, the supreme arbi- 
tr^s -of language, on its side, there would be as touch 
obstinacy in rejecting it at present, as there was ipM*- 
haps folly at first in ushering it lipon the public stage. 

As to the humour of abbrevijlting, we need say ve- 
ry little, as it seems hardly now to subsist amongst us. 
It only arose in this island about the efld of tiie last 
century, and when, in the beginning of the present^ 
it assumed to figure in conversatioB, and ^ven some* 
tirae» to appear in print, it was so xt^airaily attacked by 
Addison and Swift, and other writers of eminence, 
that since then it hath been in general disgrace, hard- 
ly daring to appear in good company ^ and nevier show- 
ing itself in books of any namew- '<>■ . '•- 

. The two classes of barbarisms last mentioned, cotn- 
prehendiilg new woi'dsj and new formations frofti Words 
still current, offend against use, considered both as xe- 
putable and as national. There are many other sorts 
of transgression which rtiight be enumerated hercj such 
tis vulgarisms, ptovincial idioms, and the cant of par- 
ticiilar professions. But these • are more commonly 
ranked among the offences agamst elegance, than a- 
moag the violations of gramiAfitical purity, and will 
therefore be considered aftervvcirds. 



analogy of our tongue, to such conven.'ent derivatives as to mol\ 
mob bed i moblish. viobbcr* " , 
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i SECT. IL...The^lecisi;f*. . 

t I N'ow epniter cm the ccM^idcratiba of the second way 

I by which the purity of the style .isiojured, the sole^ 

) cism. This is accounted by granunarians' a much 

greater feult than the former, as itdi^ls^s a greater 
{ ignorance of the, fundarpexital rules of the language^ 

The sole aim of grammar is to conyey the knowledge 
of the language ; consequently, $he degree of gram- 
matical deoierit in. every blunder, can only be ascer- 
tained by the degree of deficiency in this knowledge 
is^hiGh it betrays. But the aim . of eloquence is quitp 
another thing. The speaker . or*- the, writer, doth nqt 
piiirpose %Q display his knowledge^in the language, but 
only to emplpy the. language fWhich h^ speaks ov write§^ 
in. or^^i: to. the att^ment of sQiaeffurther e©d.! ^ Thfe 
knowledge he nseth solely as the in^tsriun^ut:0r!ii>e^jis 
by whicjbt he^iijtends to instruct^ to ple|S5e,tp ipQvCji^ 
to persuiade. The de^e pf demerit, therefore^ which, 
by. th^ orator's account, -is to be foumd .in every blun- 
der, must be ascertained by a very different :measurei 
Such offence is more or less heinous precisely in pro- 
portion, as jt proves a greater oramalicrobstruqtoji to 
the speaker's or writer's aim* Heiiceit happens, .that 
when solecisms are not very glaring, when they do not 
darken the sense, or suggest some ridiculous idea^. the 
rhetorician regards them as much more excuseabte 
than barbarisms. The reason is, the former is account- 
ed solely the effect of negligence, the latter of aiSec- 
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tation. Negligence in expression, often the conse- 
quence of a noble ardour in regard to the aentimentSij 
/ is at the worst a venial trespass, sometimes it is evea 
/ not without energy ; affectation is always adeadly siii 
against the laws of rhetoric. 

It ought also to be observed, that in the article of 
wlecisms, much greater indulgence is given to the 
'speaker than to the writer ; and to the writer who 
proposeth to persuade or move, greater allowances are 
made, than to him who proposeth barely to instruct 
or please. The more veherbence is required by the 
nature of the subject, the less correctness is exacted 
in the manner of treating it. Nay, a remarkable die- 
ficiency in this respect is not near so prejudicial to the 
^ scope of the orator, as a scrupulous accuracy, which 
bears in il the symptoms of study and art. Eschines 
is said to have remarked, that the orations of his rival 
and antagonist l^emosthenes, smelled c^ the lamp ; 
thereby intimating that their style and- composition 
were too elaborate. If the remark is just, it contains 
the greatest censure that ever was passed on that emi- 
nent orator. But, as the intermediate degrees be- 
•tween the two extremes are ii^numcrable, both doubt- 
less ought to be avoided. 

Grammatical inaccuracies ought to be avoided \xy 

a writer, for two reasons. One is, that a reader will 

much sooner discover them than a hearer, however 

. attentive he be. The otlier is, hs writing iin|>Ue§ mcire 
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fcisuic aad greater.cooluess thajn is implied ifl ^eak- 
ingv defect of thi$ fciiidv 'when discovered in the for- 
mer, will beie^s j©xcu|ied> thaa xl^y wwld be in the 



Td enilmeratc all the kinds of soledism into which 
it is possible to fall^ would be both a useless and an 
endless task* The transgression of any of the sjnt^ic- 
tic rules is a soflecism ; ^qd almost every rule may be 
transgressed in various way. But as novices only are 
capable of falling into the most flagrant solecisms, such,, 
I mean, as l^etray ignorance in the rudiments of the 
tongue, I shall leave it to grammarians to exemplify^ 
and class the various blunders trf this sort which may. 
be committedby the learner. All \ propose to do at 
present, is to take notice of a few less observable^ 
which writers of great name, ^d even of critical skill 
in the language, have slidden into through inattea^ 
tion ; and which, though of the nature of solecism^ 
ought perhaps to be distinguished by the softer name 
inaccuracy % 



* I am sensible, that in what concerns the subject of this sec-- 
tion, I have been in a great measure prevented by the remarks of 
Lowth and Priestly, and some other critics and grammarians, who 
have lately favoured the world with their observations. Sintc 
reading their publications, I have ciirtailed considerably tvh^t I 
had prepared on this article \ for though I had rarely hit upon the 
same samples, thdre was often a cbirrcidence in the matter, inas- 
much as the species of fault animadverted on, was frequently the 
f;ame. I have now almost entirely coniin'ed myself to such slips as 
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The first of this* kind I shall observe, is a mistake 
of the plural number for the singolar, " The zeal of 
** the serapbim breaks forth in a becoming warmth of 
" sentiments and expressions, as the character which 
*' is given us of bim denotes that generous scorn and 
" intrepidity which attends heroic virtue *." Chtruh 
and seraph are two nouns in the singular number 
transplanted into our language, directly from the He- 
brew. In the plural we are authorised, both by use 
and by analogy, to say either cherubs and seraphs^ ac- 
cording to the English idiom, or cbtrubim ^nd sera-^ 
phitn, according to the oriental. The former^ suitsf 
better the familiar, the latter the solemn styles It is 
surprising that an author of Mr Addison's discern- 
riicM, did not, in criticising Mflton, take ftotke of a 
distinction which is everywhere so' carefully observed 
by the poet; I shall add to this remark, that as the 
words cherubim and seraphirn are piui^l, the ternw 
cherubim^ and serapbimsy a:6 ^pressing the plaml; are 
quite improper. Yet » these barbarisrtis occw some- 
times in our translation of the Bible ; which, never- 
theless, doth not once adopt the plural form cheru- 
bim and seraphim, to express 'the singular j thoiigh 

have been overlooked by others, I say almost entirely \ for when 
any error begins to prevail, even a single additional remonstrance 
may he of consequence j and in points on which critics are divided, 
I thought it not unreasonable to offer xny opinion. 

* Spectator, N^ 327. 
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on^'WQuld naturally iiriagine, that this error iqust 6ri-i 
ginHUy have given rise to the other. 

•iNACCtJRACiES are often found in the way wherein 
the degrees of comparison are applied and construed. 
Some of these, I suspect, have as yet escaped the ani- 
madversion of all puf critics. Before I produce 'exam-* 
pies, it will be proper to observe, that the comparative 
dfegree irriplies commonly a comparison of on^ thing 
with one other thing ; the superlative, on the contra- 
ry, always implies a comparison of one thing jvith ma- 
ny others. The former, consequently, requires to be 
followed by the singular number, the latter by the 
plural. ' In our language, the conjunction than must 
be iflterpo^ed between the things compared in the 
fotmer case; the preposition o/^ is always used in the 
latter. 

•5Phe following is an example of wrorrg construction 
in the comparative : " This noble nation hath of all 
" others admitted fewer corruptions *." The word 
fei^er ib here^constriied precisely as if it were the su- 
perlative^-* Grammatically thus : " This noble natioii 
•* h^I^'admitted<yj^i£;(fr corruptions than any other/* 
Socnetimfe^ indeed the comparative is rightly followed 
by a plural ; as in these w6rds, " He is wiser than 
" V^':e/' rJ3ut it cannot' be construed with the prepo-^ 

^ Swift's Mecharical Operations. 
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sitkm of^ before that to which the subject is compsu'^ 
ed. There is one case, and but one, wherein the 
aforesaid preposition is proper after the comparative, 
and that is, when the words following the preposition 
comprehend both sides of the comparison ; as, " Hd • 
** is the taller man of the two." In these words tbr 
two are included, he and the person to whom he is 
compared. It deserves our notice also, that in such 
cases, and-ood onlj in such, the comparative has the 
definite article the prefixed to it, and is construed pre- 
cisely as the superlative ; nay, both degrees are in 
such cases used indiscriminately^ We say rightly,- 

either '* This is the weaker of the two/' or " the 

" weakest of the two/' If^ however, we may form ^ 
judgment from the most general principles of analogy, 
the former is preferable, because there are only two 
things compared. 

.1 SHALL subjoin to this an inaccuracy in a compar!* 
«(Mi of equality, where^ though the positive degree 
only is used, the construction must be similar to that 
of the comparative, both being followed by conjunc- 
tions which govern no case. " Such notions would 
•* be avowed at this time by none but rosicrucians,^ 
** and fanatics as mad as them f." Grammatically . 
tbey^ the verb are being understoed. 
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That the particles, as after the positive, and than 
after the comparative, are conjunctions and not prepo* 
fiitions, seems never to have been questioned by any 
grammarian or critic before Dr Priestley. I readily 
acknowledge, that it is use which must 4ccide /the 
point ; nor should I hesitate a moment in agreeing to 
the notion he suggests, if it were supported by what 
could be justly, denominated general and reputable 
use. But to me it is manifest, that both the most 
numerous and the most considerable authorities are 
on the opposite side ; and therefore, that those instan* 
ces which he produceth in favour of that hypothesis, 
ought to be regarded merely as negligences of style, 
into which (as I shall have occasion to observe more 
fully in the sequel) even the best v^riters will some- 
times« fall. That in the colloquial dialect, as Johnson 
calls it, such idioms frequently occur, is undeniable. 
In conversation you will perhaps ten times oftener 
hear people say, ' There's the books you wlanted,* 
than * There are the books ;' and ' You was pre- 

* sent,' when a single person is addressed, than, you 

* were present.* Yet good use is always corisidered as 
-declaring solely for the last mode of expression in both 

Cases. The argument drawn from the French usage, 
(which, by the way, hath no authority in our tongue) 
is not at all apposite *. 

* The oblique cases of their personal pronouns, answering to our 
me^ thee^ and hinis are me^ te^ and /?, not moi^ toi^ and luu In' 
these last we have the indefinite form, which serves indifferently ^s 

Vol. I. A a 
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But supposing good use were divided on the pre- 
sent question, I acknowledge that the first and second 
canons proposed on this subject f , would determine 
me to prefer the opinion of those who consider the a- 
foresaid particles as conjuhctions. The first directs 
us in doubtful cases to incline to that side in which 
there is the least danger of ambiguity. In order to 
illustrate this point/ it will be necessary to observe, 
that the doubt is not properly stated by saying with 
Dr Priestly, that the question is, whether the nomina- 
tive or accusative ought to follow the particles than 
and as; but, whether these particles are, in such par- 

occasion r^uircs, for either nosunative or accusative, and to 'which 

there is nothing in our language thfit exactly corresponds. Thus, 

to express in French, * He and \ are relations,* we must say, 

^ Lui et moi, nous spmmes parens.* But in English, ^ Him and 

^ me, we are relations,* would be insufferable. The nominatives 

jey tu^ iL are never used by them, but when immediately adjoined 

to the verb, prefixed in affirming, or affixed in interrogating. In 

evety other situation the indefinite form must supply their place. 

Le Clerc thus renders a passage of Scripture, (Rev. i. i8.) ** Moi 

*' qui vis priSsentement, j'ai ete mort.' But who that understands 

English would say, " Me who live at present, I have been dead." 

Let this serve also as an answer to the plea for these vulgar, but 

unauthorised idioms, // is me^ it is bim^ from the C^est tnoi^ c^est lui^ 

of the French. I shall observe in passing, that one of Priestley's 

quotations in support of these phrases, is defencible on a di^rent 

principle, and therefore not to his purpose. '^ It is not me you 

are in love with." . The me is here governed by the preposition 

viilh, ** It is not ^uith me you are in love." Such transpositions 

are frequent in our language. 

f Chap. X. Part i. 
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ticular cases, to be regarded^as conjunctions or prepo- 
sitions. For, on either supposition, it must be ad- 
mitted, that in certain circumstances the accusative 
ought to follow, and not the nominative. But I in- 
sist, that as in such cases there is a difference in the 
sense, uniformly to consider thos^ particles as con- 
junctions, is the only way of removing the ambigui- 
ty. Thus I say properly, ^ I esteem you more than 

* they. ' I say properly also, ^ I esteem you more than 

* them,^ but in a sense quite dUfferent. If than is un- 
derstood as a conjunction, there can be nothing am- 
biguous in either sentence. The case of the pronoun 
determines at once the words tq be supplied. The 
first is, ' I esteem you more than they esteem you.* 
Then second is, ' I esteem you more than I esteem 

* them.^ But thi$ distinction is confounded, if you 
make than a preposition, which, as in every other inr 
stance it^WIll require the oblique case, \yill by conse- 
quence render the expression perfectly equivocal, 
For this reason, I consider that quotation from Smol- 
let, (who is, by the bye, the only authority alleged 
on this question) — ^^ Tell the cardinal, that I under- 
" stand poetry better than him," as chargeable not so 
much with inaccuracy, as with imprc^riety. The 
sense it cxpresseth, is clearly, " I understand poetry 
" better than I understand him.'* But this is not the 
sense of the author. The second c^non leads direct- 
ly to the same decision, as it teacheth us to prefer 
what is most agreeable to analogy. Now that is al- 
ways most repugnant to analogy, which tends most to 
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jnultiply exceptions. Consequently, to consider the 
particles employed in this manner, of stating a com- 
parison as conjunctions, (which they are universally 
admitted to be in every other case) is more analogi- 
cal, than to consider them as changing their usual de- 
nomination and character, in such instances. 

But to proceed ; incorrectness in using the super- 
lative degree, appears in the subsequent quotatioo: 
" The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into 
" the soul of any other *." An instance of the same 
fault I shall give from a writer of no small merit for 
harmony and elegance. " We have a profession set 
•* apart for the purposes of persuasion, wherein a ta- 
" lent of this kind would prove the likeliest perhaps 0/ 
" any other f ." I do not here criticise on the word 
other in those examples, which, in my opinion, is like- 
wise faulty, after the superlative ; but this fault comes 
under another category. The error I mean at present 
to point out, is the superlative followed by the singu- 
lar number, " the deepest of any other," " the likc- 
" liest of any other." We should not say, " the best 
" of any man," or " the best of any other man," for 
•• the best of men." We may indeed say, " He is 
** the oldest of the family." But the word family is a 
collective noun, and equivalent to all in the bouse. 
In like manner it may be said, " The eyes are the 
** worst of his face." But this expression is evidently 

* Guardian, No. 19. f Rtz-Osbora's Letters, B* i. L. 24- 
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deficient. '. Tlie face is not the thing with which the 
eyes are compared, but contains the things with which 
they are compared. The sentence, when the ellipsis 
is supplied, stands thus : " Of; all the features of his 
♦^ face,, the eyes are the wbrst."^ 

Both the expressions above censured, may be cor^ 
rected by substituting the comparative in the room of 
the superlative. " The vice of covetousness is what 
"enters deeper into the %^\A than any other ^'* and 
*' We have a profession set apart for the purposes of 
** persuasion, wherein a talent of this kind would prove 
" likelier perhaps than any other^ It is also possible 
to retain the superlative, and render, the expression 
grammatical. " Covetousness is what of all vices en- 
" ters the deepest into the soul ;" — «-and, wherein a 
" talent of this kind would perhaps of all talents prove 
'' the likeliest:' 

In the following example we have a numeral. ad- 
jective, which doth not belong to any entire word in 
the sentence as its substantive, but to a part of a 
word. " The first project was to shorten discourse 
*' by cutting poUysyllables into one *." The term 
one relates to syllable^ a part of the word polysyllables. • 
This is quite ungrammatical. The expression is like- 
wise exceptionable on the score of propriety, but of 
this aften^'ards, 

» , 

* Voyage to Laputa. 
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There is an error of the same kind in the follow- 
ing passage from Addison, ** My christian and siniame 
^ begin and end with the same letters *." The word 
christian here is an adjective, which hath for its sub- 
stantive the last syllable of the word simame- The 
expression is also exceptionable on the score of per- 
spicuitj, of whidi afterwards. 

Sometimes the possessive protioun does not suit the 
antecedent. '* Each of the sexes/' says Addison, 
^^ should keep within its particular bounds, and con^ 
" tent themselves to exult within tbeir respective dis- 
** tricts f /• Themselves Mid their cannot grammati- 
cally refer to edcb^ a singular* Besides the tr^pass 
here is the more glaring, that these pronouns are cou- 
pled with its^ referring to the saxne noun. 

In no part of speech do good writers more frequent* 
ly fall into mistakes than in the verbs. Of these I 
shall give some specimens out of a much greater num- 
ber which might be collected. The first shall be of a 
wrong tense, " Ye will not come unto me that ye 
" m^igbt have life :{:." In two clauses thus connected, 
when the first verb is in the present or the future, 
the second which is depeinident on it, cannot be in the 
past. The words, therefore, ought to have been 
translated, " that ye tmiy have life.*' On the contra- 
ry, had the first verb been in the preterit, the second 



* Spectator, No, 5. O. f Freeholder, No. 38. % John v. 40* 
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ought to have been so too* Thus, " Ye would not 
** coiti^ to me/' o^, *^ Ye did not come to n^e, that ye 
** mi^bi ha^e life/' is entirely grammatical. In either 
o£ these instances, to use the present tense would be 
eiToneous^ When the fir$t verb is in the preterper- 
feet, or the present perfect, as some call it, because 
it halh a reference botfe to the past and to the present, 
the second, I imagine, may be in either tense. Thus, 
" Ye have not come to me ti*at ye mi^bi.^'-^^r^or, 
" that ye may — have life,'* seem equally unexception- 
able, 

.Let- it h0 pWrve4, that, i^ eSapre^iag abatr^ct or 
universal truths, jtbe preawat t^n&e .of the verb QUgJrt, 
according to the idiowL of our language, and iperhaps 
pf eyery fengu^ge, al»^ay« to be employed. In siicii 
i:4ises, the verb in tiM S^m Jias no celi^A'k)^^ to ihm, 
but fierv^ i?ierely ns a copula to dbe two tei^i^of J^ 
proposition. The case is differfent with the pas* <mA 
the future, in which the notion of time is always com- 
prehen^di* Yet this peculiarity ia the present hath 
sometimes beeo cwerjooked by good autihoirs, iWho, 
when ^pea^didg of a past .event which occjasions fikt 
mejjtion of some gejierel tmth, ate kd to >usejthe 
same tense in eniu3iciatittg the general tmth, with that 
which had bee© epn^j^loye-d in the precedjijg part .qf 
tl^e sentence. Pf t^is w.e Jiaye the following tK^mr 
pie from Swift, which shall serve for the second in- 
stance of inaccuracy in the verb^.. " It is ^o«fident- 
'^ ly reported, that two young gentlemen .of reai hoipes, 
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^* bright wit, and profound- judgment, who, upon a 
^' thorough examination of causes and effects, and by 
•^* the mere force of natural abilities, without the least 
^'.tincture of' learnings have made a discovery, that 
♦' there le;^/" no God, and generbusly oommtmicating 
^' thein thoughts for the good. of the public, were some 
^'^ time ago, by an unparalleled severity, and upon I 
^' know not what obsolete law, broke for Wasphemy *.*' 
Properly — " have made a discovery that there is 
*' po God;^ 

The third example shall be of a wrong mood, " If 
^* thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem^ 
♦* beresi thzt thy brothet.hath ooight against thee f** 
_ — The construction of the two verbs bring and re- 
memberesty ought to be the same, as they aire both 
under the regimen of the same conjunction if. Yet 
the one t& in the subjunctive mood, the- other in the 
indicatiye, .- . . 

The fourth instance shall be the omission of an es- 
sential part of one of the complex tenses, the writer 
apparently referring to a part of the verb occurring 
in 'a former clause of the sentence, although the part 
referred to 'will not supply the defect, but some other 
part not produced. Of .this the following* is an ex- 
ample ; " I shall do all I can to persuade others tq 



*^-Aii Argument against abolishing Christianity, 
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''take the same- measures for their cure which! 
" have X" Here we have ^ reference in the end to 
the preceding verb take. Yet it is not the woxd take 
which will supply the sense, but taken. This partis 
ciplc, therefore, ought to have been added. 

The fifth specimen in the verbs shall be of a faulty 
preference to a part to be mentioned. " This dedica- 
" tion m^y serve for almost ^ny book, that has, is, oy 
" shall be, published," Has in this place being mere^ 
ly a part of a complete tense, means . nothing without 
the rest of the tepse. Yet the rest of the tense is not 
to be found in the sentence. We cannot say, " any 
^' book that has published^'' no more can we say, '\ that 
^* has J?e, piij^lished'' Corrected it would run thus, 
" that has keen, or shall he, published." The wor4 
%s ought to b^ expunged^ a§/ adding nothing to th^ 
gense, 

I spALL next produce a few instances of inaccuracy, 
which result from coupling words together, and assigi^r 
ing to them a common regimen, when use will not 
p^uiit that tl^ey be cop^trued in th? same manuer. 
The following is an example in the construction of 
. adjectives : " Will it be urged, that the four gospels 
** are as ■ old, or even older than tradition * ?" The 
words as old and older caunqt have a common regi- 
men ; the one requires to be followed by the conjunct 
III ' I I I I 

X Guvdian, No. i. * Bolingb. Phil. Y^. iv. S. 19, 
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tion as^ the other by than. If he had said, ** as old 
** as tradition, and even older!* there would have 
been ho error. The comparative, in this' case, is not 
construed with the preceding words, but with words 
which, being ascertained by the preceding, are pro- 
perly enough understood, 

I SHALL exeniplify the same inaccuracy in the 
constructioh of verbs. " It recjuireth few talents to 
" which most inen are not horny or at least may not 
^* acquire *." Admitting that the words to ivbicb 
Ure rightly construed with the passive participle bom^ 
they cannot be construed with the active verb acquire^ 
For it ought to be nQ|ed, that the connexion between 
the preposition -tet^i^^en the noun or prottoun govern- 
ed by it, is so intimate, that there cannot be a refer- 
ence to the one without the other. Hie last clause, 
therefore, ought to run thus, or which at least they 
" may not acquire." The repetition of the relative 
makes the insertion of the personal pronoun neces- 
sary*' 

There is an error of the same kind in the sentence 
following : " The court of chancery frequently miti^ 
** gates, and breaks the teeth of the common law f .** 
What is the regimen of the active verb mitigates ? 
Regularly it ought to be, the teeth of the common law^ 
as these words make the regimen of the other active 
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verb breaks y widi which the fbrnier is coupled- But 
as this manner of construing the sentence wouki ren- 
der the expression highly improper, if nbt nonsensical, 
it is evidently the authcMr's view, that the verb mtu 
gates ^duld be construed with these word« the com-- 
mon law, which, being in construction with the Re- 
position of, (ot, as some would call it, in the genitive) 
cannot serve grammaticaUy as the reginien of an ac- 
tive verbi 

" Give the Whigs,^* says the candid Dean of St 
Patrick's, " but power enough to insult their sove- 
" reign, engross his favours to themselves, and to op- 
** press and plunder their feliow-«ubjects ; they pre^ 
" sently grow into good humotir, and good language 
** towards the crown *.*' I do not like much grtiw 
into good humour, iov growing good humoured, biat 
grow into good language is insufferable* 

I SHALL add to these an instance in the syntax df 
nouns : " Hiere is never wanting a set of evil instru- 
" ments, who, either out of mad zeal, privatie hatred, 
" ot filthy lucre, are always ready f ." We say pro- 
perly, " a man acts out of mad Tjeal^ or ovt <if private 
" hatred ;'* biit we caonot say, if we would speak 
English, " he acts out of jUti^y lucre. ^^ He ought, 
therefore, to have substituted, in the place of the two 
last words, the tenn avarice, or love of filthy lucre^ 
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either of which expressions would, have been rightly 
construed with the preposition. "' -' ' 

Of the same kind nearly is the following specimen 
in the government of a substantive : "'There is one 
" that will think herself obliged 'to double her kind^ 
*' ness and caresses of me *." The word kindness re- 
quires to be followed by either to oc /or, and cannot 
be construed with the preposition of. 

We often find something irregular in the manage- 
ment of the prepositions : for instance, in the omission 
of one altogether : " He lamented the fatal mistake 
" the world had been so long in using silk- works f.'^ 
Another in is necessary to complete the construction, 
whether we suppose the in mentioned to belong to 
the preceding words, or to the succeeding. But as it 
would have sounded harshly to subjoin another in im- 
mediately after the former, it would have been better 
to give the sentence another turn ; as, " He lament- 
*' ed the fatal mistake in which the world had beea 
** so longj in using silk-worms J." 

We have a similar omission, though not of a prepo- 
sition, in the expression following : " That the dis- 
" coursing on politics shall be looked upon as dull as 
•'talking on the weather J." Syntax absolutely re- 



* Spectator, No. 490. T* f Voyage to Laputa, 
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quires, that the sentence in this form should have ano- 
ther as immediately before the first. At the same 
time it must be owned, that this would render the ex- 
pression very inelegant. This dilemma might have 
been avoided by giving another turn to the conclud- 
ing part, as thus, " — shall be looked upon as equally 
" dull w-ith talking on the weather." 

Of ati error in the wrotig choice of a preposition, 
these words'of the same author will furnish an exam- 
ple : " Th6 greatest masters of critical learning dtffef 
" arnong one another *." Had he said, " differ among 
'* themselves^^ the expression would have been fault- 
less. But the terms themselves and one another^ tho* 
frequently synonymous, rarely admit the same con- 
struction. We cannot say, " one differs among ano^ 
" therT But we may say, " one differs from ano^ 
" thefy^ or " with another ;" the former to express d. 
difference in - opinion, the latter a quarrel or breach. 
It ought, therefore, to have been in the above-cited 
passage, " differ /ro/7i one another T 

1 SHALL only add ail instance or two of inaccuracy 
in the conjunctions and the adverbs ; first, in the con- 
junctions : " A petty constable will neither act cheer- 
" fully or wisely f /* — Properly, " act neither cheer- 
*' fully nor wisely." Neither cannot grammatically 
be followed by or. 

''' ■ ^ ' ■ III ' • II 
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An example of incorrectness in the adverbs, you 
have in the passage following : "- Lest I should be 
^* charged for being worse than my word, I shall en- 
" deavour to satisfy my reader, by pursuing my me- 
** thod proposed ; If peradventure he can call to mind 
" what that method was *•" The adverl>y^fr^irft^<?«- 
ture^ expressing a degree of evidenbe or credjility, can- 
not regularly be construed with the hypothetical con- 
junction if. It is only to affirmations and negations, 
pot to bare suppositions, that all the adverl^s denoting 
certainty, probability, ot possibility, properly belong. 

The following passage in the common version of 
the Bible is liable to the same censure : " Micaiah 
" said, If thou certainly return in peace, then hath 
<* not the Lor4 spoken by me f .'^ The translators in 
this, as in some other places, have been misled by a 
well-meant attempt to express the force of a hebraism, 
which in many cases cannot be expressed in our lan- 
guage. 

I SHALL conclude this article with a quotation from 
an excellent author, of which, indeed, it would not be 
easy to say in what part the solecism may be discover- 

* Shaftesbury, Vol. III. Misc. ii. Ch. 3. 

f 2 Chron. xviii. 27. Saci, in his French translation, hath ex- 
pressed the sense of the original with more simplicity and proprie- 
ty : ^^ Michee repartit. Si vous revenez en psdx, le Seigneur n^a 
f point parle par ma bouche,'^ 
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ed, the whole |>as^age being %q perfectly solecistical. 
" As. he that would keep his hou^ in repair, must at- 
" tend every little breach ot flaw, and supply it im- 
" mediately, else time alone will bring all to ruin ; 
" how much more the common accidents of storms 
" and rain ? He must live in perpetual danger of his 
" house falling about his ears ; and will find it cheaper 
•• to throw it quite down, and build it again from the 
" ground, perhaps upon a new foundation, or at Jeast 
** in a new form, which may neither be so safe nor so 
^* convenient as the old *• •• It is impossible to ana- 
lyse this sentence grammatically, or to say whether it 
be one sentence or more. It seems, by the conjunc- 
tion as^ to liegin with a comparison, but we have not 
a single hint of the subject illustrated. Besides, the 
introducing of the interrogation, ttow much more — ? 
after elsCy which could be regularly followed only by 
an affirmation or negation ; and the incoherency of 
the next clause, He must A't^^-—- *-render it indeed- 
all of a piece. 

So much for the solecism, of which examples might 
be multiplied almost without end. Let those pro- 
duced suffice for a specimen. It is acknowledged, 
that such negligencies are not to be considered as ble- 
mishes of any moment in a work of genius, since those, 
and even Ivoree^ may be discovered, on a careful exa- 
mination, in the most celebrated writings. It is for 
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this reason acknowledged also, that it is neither can-» 
did nor judicious, to form an opinion of a book from a 
few such specksi selected perhaps fix)m the distant 
parts of a large performance, and brought into our 
view at once. Yet, on the other hand, it js certain, 
that an attention to these little tilings Ought not to be 
altogether disregarded by any writer. Purity of ex- 
pression hath but a small' share of merit ; if hath, how- 
ever, some share. But it ought especially to be re- 
membered, that, on the account of purity, a conside- 
rable part of the merit discovered in the other virtues 
of elocution, to which it contributes, ought undoubt- 
edly to be charged. The words of the language con-«. 
stitute the materials with which the orator must work ; 
theculeS of the language teach him, by what manage*- 
ment those materials are rendered usefuL And what 
is purity but the right using of the words of the lan- 
guage by a careful observance of the rules ? It is 
therefore justly considered as e^ential to all the other 
graces of expression. Hence, not only perspicuity 
and vivacity, but even elegance and animation, derive 
a lustre* 



SECI. IIL...The Impropriety, 

I COME now to consider the third and last class of 
faults against purity, to which I gave the name of im^ 
propriety. The barbarism is an offence against ety- 
mology, the solecism against syntax, the impropriety 
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against lexicography* The business of the lexicogra- 
pher is to assign to every word of the langnage, the 
precise meaning or meanings which use hath assigned, 
to. iti .Tq db this is as really a p^rt of the gtammarian's 
province, though commonly executed by a different 
hand,, as etymology and syntax. The end of every 
gtammai' is to convey the knowledge of that larlgiiage 
of which it is the graminar. But the knowledge of 
all the rules, both of derivation, under which inflec- 
tion fe included, and jof construction, nay, and of all 
the words In the language, is not the knowledge of 
the language. The words must be known, not ,bare- 
ly^s sounds, but as signs. We must know to what 
things respectively they are appropriated. Thus, in 
our own tongue, we may err egregiously against pro- 
priety, and consequently against purity, though all 
the words we employ be English, and though they 
be^KMistrued in the Knglish idiom. The reason is evi- 
dent ; they may be misapplied ; they may be employ- 
ed as signs of things to which use hath nor affixed 
them. This fault may be comniitted either in single 
words or in phrases. 

PjrT I...^Itnpropriety in single word^^ 

I BEGIN with single wprds. As none but such as 
are grossly ignorant of our tongue, can misapply the 
words that have no affinity to those whose place they 
are made to occupy, I shall take notice only of such, 
improprieties, as, by some resemblance or proximity 

Vol, L Bb . 
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in sound, or sense, or both, a writer is apt unwarily 
to be seduced into. 

It is by proximity in sound that several are misled 
to use the word observation for observance^ as w^hen 
they speak of the religious observation of a festival, 
for the religious observance of it. Both words spring 
from the root observe, but they spring from the same 
word in different significations. When to observe sig- 
nifies remark, the verbal noun is observation ; when it 
signifies to obey or to keep, the verbal is observance. 

By a similar mistake endurance hath been used for 
duration^ and confounded with it ; whereas its proper 
sense is patience. It is derived from the active verb 
to endure, which signifies to suffer, and not from the 
neuter, which signifies to last. As far back as the days 
of Queen EUzabeth, the word endurance was iynony- 
mous with duration, whereas it is now in this accep- 
tation obsolete. Nay, even in a later period, about 
the middle of the last century, several words were 
used synonymously, which we now invariably discri- 
minate. Such are the terms state and est ate ^ property 
and propriety. 

Human and humane are sometimes confounded, 
though the only authorised sense of the former is, he- 
longing to man ; of the latter, kind and compassionate. 
Humanly is improperly put for Humanely in these 
lines of Pope : 
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Tho* leam'd, well-bred 5 and tho' well-bred, sincere \ 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe *. 

The abstract humanity is equally adapted to both 
senses. 

By an error of the same kind with the former, the, 
adjectives ceremonious and ceremonial are sornetimes 
used promiscuously, though by the best and most 
general use they are distinguished. They come from 
the same noun ceremony^ which signifies both a form 
of civility^ and a religious rite. The epithet expres- 
sive of the first signification is ceremonious^ of the se- - 
cond ceremonial. 

The word construction serves as the yerbal noun of 
two different verbs, to construe and to construct. The 
first is a grammatical term, relating solely to the dis- 
position of words in a sentence ; the second signifies 
to fabricate or huild. The common relation in which 
the two verbs stand to the same appellative, hath mis- 
Jed some writers to confound them ; so far at least as 
to use improperly the word construct^ and speak of 
constructing^ instead of construeing a sentence ; for I 
have not observed the like misapplication of the o- 
ther verb. We never hear of construing a. fabric or 
machine. 

Academician is frequently to be found in Boling- 
broke's works for academic. The former denotes 



* Essay on Criticism. 
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solely with us a member of a French academy, or of 
one established on a similar footing ; the latter a Ka- 
tonic philosopher, one of that sect which took its de- 
nomination from the Grecian academy ; or more pro- 
perly, from the grove of Academus, where the prin- 
ciples of that philosophy were first inculcated. 

By a like error, the words sophist and ppbister are 
soitietimes confounded ; the proper sense of th^ form- 
er being a teacher of philosophy in ancient Grece ; of 
the latter, a specious, but false reasoner. 

E'er, a contraction of the adverb ever^ hath, from 
a resemblance, or -rather an identity in sound, been 
mistaken for the conjunction ere^ before ; and in like 
manner ifs^ the genitive of the pronoun it, for V//, a 
contraction of it is. 

In the same way bad is sometimes very improperly 
used for bade, the preterit of the verb bid, and sate 
Sox sat, the preterit of j-/if. The only proper use of 
the word bad is as a synonyma for ill ; and to sate is 
the same in signification as to glut^ 

The word genii hath by some writers been errone- 
ously adopted for geniuses. Each is a plural of -the 
same word genius, but in different senses. When*ge^ 
nius in the singular means a separate sj^irit or demon, 
good or bad, the plural is genii ; when it denotes men- 
tal abihties, or a person eminently possessed of these, 
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the plural is geniuses^ There are some simUar instan- 
ces in our tongue of different plurals belonging to the 
same singular in different significations. The word 
brother is one. The plural in modem language, when 
used literally for male-children of the same parent or 
parents, is brothers ; when used figuratively for peo- 
ple of nbe same profession, nation, religion, or people^ 
considered as related by sharing jointly in the same 
human nature, is brethren^ Anciently this last term 
was the only plural. ^ 

I SHALL next specify improprieties arising from a 
similitude in sense, into which writers of considerable 
reputation have sometimes fallen. Veracity you will 
find, even among such, applied to things, and used for 
reality ; whereas, in strict propriety, the word is only 
applicable to persons, and signifies not physical, but 
moral truth. - 

Epithet hath been used corruptly to denote title or 
appellation ; whereas, it only signifies some attribute 
-expressed by an adjective. 

' In the s^me way, verdict hath been made to usurp 
the place of testimony ; and the word risible hath of 
late been perverted from its original sense, which is ca- 
pable of laughing^ to dicnote ridiculous^ laughable^ or 
Jit to he laughed at. Hence these newfangled phrases 
risible Jests, and risible absurdities. The proper dis- 
crimination between risible and ridiculous^ is, that the 
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former hath an active, the latter a passive signification. 
Thus we say, " Man is a risible animal." " A fop is 
" a ridiculous character/' To substitute the former in- 
stead of the latter, and say, " A fop i3 a risible cha- 
" racter," is, I suspect, no better English, than to sub- 
stitute the latter instead of the former, and say " Man 
" is a ridiculous animal." In confirmation of this dis- 
tinction, it may be further remarked, that the abstract 
risibility^ which analogically ought to determine the 
import of the concrete, is still limited to its original 
and active sense, the faculty of laughter. Where our 
language hath provided us with distinct names for the 
active verbal and the passive, as no distinction is mbre 
useful for preventing ambiguity, so no distinction ought 
to be more sacredly observed. 

But to proceed ; the word together often supplies 
the ^hiceoi successively , sometimes awkwardly enough, 
as in the following sentence. " t do not remember 
" that I ever spoke three sentences together in my 
" whole life *." The resemblance which continuity 
in time bears to continuity in place, is the source of 
this impropriety, which, by the way, is become so fre- 
quent, that I am doubtful whether it ought to be in- 
cluded in the number. Yet, should this application 
generally obtain, it would, by confounding things dif- 
ferent, often occasion ambiguity. If, for example, one 
should say, " Charles, William, and David, lived toge- 

; * Spectator, No. i. 
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** ther in the same house " in order to denote that Wil- 
liam immediately succeeded Charles, and David suc- 
ceeded William, every one would be sensible of the 
impropriety. But if such a use of the word be impro- 
per in one case, it is so in every case. 

By an error not unlike, the word everlasting h?i\h 
been employed to denote time without beginniilg, 
though the only proper sense of it be time without end; 
as in these words, " From everlasting to everlasting 
" thou art God f ." . It may further be remarked of 
this term, that the true meaning is so strongly mark- 
ed in its composition, that very frequent use will not 
-be sufficient to prevent the misapplication from appear- 
ing awkward. I think, besides, that there is a ^want 
of correctness in using the word substantively. The 
proper expression is, " From eternity to eternity thou 
" art God." 

Abundance, in the following quotation, is, I ima- 
gine, improperly used for a great deal. " I will only 
" mention that passage of the buskins, which, after 
" abundance of persuasion, you would hardly suffer to 
" be cut from your legs J." 

The word due^ in the citation subjoined, is not only 

-improperly, but preposterously employed. " What 

*' right the first observers of nature, and instructors of 

f Ps. xc. 2. % Swift's Examiner, N°. 27. 
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" mankind, had to the title of sages, we cajinot say. 
" It was due perhaps more to the ignorance of the scho- 
" lars, than to the knowledge of the masters *." The 
author hath doubtless adopted the word. dug in this 
place, as preferable at least to the word owin^^ which, 
though an active participle, is frequently, and as some 
think inaccurately, employed in a passive sense. Thus, 
in order to avoid a latent error, if it be an etror, he 
hath run into a palpable absurdity ; for what can be 
more absurd than to say, that the title of S9ge$ is due 
more to ignorance than to knowledge ? It had been 
better to give the sentence another turn, and to say, 
" It took its rise perhaps more from the ignorance of 
*• the scholars j than from the knowledge of the mas- 
''ters.'^ 

I SHAiL add the improper use of the word suffeit in 
the following quotation from Anson's Voyage round 
the World : *' We thought it prudent totally to ab- 
" stain from fish, the few we caught at our first ar* 
" rival, having surfeited those who eat of themf/* 
I should not have mentioned, indeed I should not 
have discovered this impropriety in that excellent 
performance, which would have' passed with me for 
an expression somewhat indefinite, had it not been 
for the following passage in a late publication : • " Se- 
*' veral of our people were so much disordered by edt- 

* Bolingbroke, Phil. E«. ii. Sect, i, 
f Anson's Voyage, B. iii. c. 2» 
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" ing of a very fine-looking fish, which we caught 
** here, that their Recovery was for a long time doubt- 
" fill. The author of the account of Lord Anson's 
" Voyage says, that the people an board the Centu- 
" rion, thought it prudent to abstain. from fish, as the 
" few which they Caught atf their, first arrival, surfeit- 
" ed those Who. eat of them- But, not attending suf- 
" ficicntly to this cautbn, and too hastily taking the 
" word surfeit in its K)|feral and common acceptation, 
" we imagined * that those who tasted the fish, when 
** Lord Anson firist came hither, were made sick mere- 
** ly by eating too much ; whereas, if it. had been the 
" case, there would have been no n^ason for totally 
** abstaining, but only eating temperately. . We, how- 
** ever, bought our knowledge by e^tperiehce, \vlxich 
"we might have had cheaper; for though all our 
" people who tasted this fish, &t sparingly; they weije. 
** all soon afterwards dangerously iH *.V I licvvc^yen 
this passage entire, chiefly because 4t serves to. show, 
both that an inaccuracy, apparently trifling, may, by 
misleading the reader, be'productive of very bad con- 
sequences ; and that those remarks which tend to add 
precision and perspicuity to our lariguage,::aTc not of 
80 little moment as some, who, have not duly rconsi- 
dered the subject, would aflfect to represent th6m. 

To this class ve may reduce the idiotism, or th$ 
Employing of an English word in a sense which it 
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bears in some provincial dialect, in low and partial 
use, or which perhaps the corresponding word bears 
in some foreign tongue, but unsupported by general 
use in our language. An example of this we have in 
the word impractibale, when it is used for impassable, 
and applied to roads ; an application which suits the 
French idiom, but not the English. Of the same 
kind, are the following gallicisms of Bolingbroke : 
. " All this was done, at the time, on the occasion, and 
" by the persons, I intend ^," properly mean. " When 
" we learn the names of complex ideas and notions, 
♦* we should accustom the mind to decompound them, 
" that we may verify them, and so make them our 
•' own, as well as to learn to compound others f ." D<f- 
compound he hath used here for analyse, misled by the 
meaning of the French wprd decomposer, which is not 
only different from th# sense of the English word, but 
contrary to it. To decompound, is to compound of 
materials already compounded. 

The use made of the verb arrive in the subsequent 
passage, is also exceptionable in the same way : " I 
" am a man, and cannot help feeling any sorrow that 
^' can arrive at man J." In English, it should be, 
" happen to man." 

To bold, signifying to use, and applied to language; 

* Of the State of Parties. f Phil. Es. i. Sect. 4, - 

:|: Spectator, No. 502. T. * 
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to give into, signifying to adopt, in the figurative sense 
of that word ; are other expressions frequently em- 
ployed by our author, and of late by several others, 
which fall under the same censure. Even our cele- 
brated translator of the Iliad hath not been clear of 
this charge. Witness the title he hath given to a 
small dissertation prefixed to that work. " A view," 
he calls it, " of the epic poem^^ in which short title 
there are no less than two improprieties. First, the 
word poem, which always denotes with us, a particu- 
lar performance, is here used,> agreeably to the French 
idiom, for poetry in general, or the art which charac- 
terises the performance ; secondly, the definite article 
the is employed, which, .though it be always given to 
abstracts in French, is never so applied in English, 
unless with a view tp appropriate them to some sub- 
ject. And this, by the way, renders the article with 
us more determinative than it is in French, or per- 
haps in any other tongue *. Accordingly, on the- 
first hearing of the title above mentioned, there is no 
English reader who would not suppose that it were a 
critical tract on some particular epic poem, and not 
on that species. of poesy. 

Another error of the same kind is the latinism. 
Of this, indeed, the examples are not so frequent. 



* Accordingly Bossu hath styled his performance on the same 
subject, Traite du poeme epique. It is this title, I suppose, which 
hatk misled the English poet. 
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Foppery is a sort of folly much more contagious than 
pedantry ; but as they result alike from affectation^ 
they deserve alike to be proscribed. Aa instance of 
the latter is the word affection^ when applied to things 
inanimate, and signifytog the state of being affected 
by any cause. Another instance is the word inlegri^ 
iy^ when used for entircness. But here, I think, dis- 
tinction ought to be made between the familiar style 
and that of philosophical disquisition. In the latter, 
it will be reasonable to allow a greater latitude, espe- 
cially in cases wherein there may be a penury of pro- 
per terms, and wherein, without such indulgence, 
there would be a necessity of recurring too often to 
periphrasis. But the less, even here^ this liberty is 
used, it is the better* 

To these properly succeeds, that sort of the vul- 
^arism *, in which only a low and pajrtial use can be 
pleaded in support of the application, that is made of 
a particular word. Of this you have an example in 
the following quotation : " 'Tis my humble request 
*• you will be particular in speaking to thj? following 
" points f ." The preposition ought to h^ye been on. 
Precisely of the same stamp is the orUt for of it^ so 

* I say. that sort of the rulgarispa, because, when the word \t 
in no acceptation in good use, it is a sort that partakes of the 
barbarism \ but when a particular application of a good word is 
current only among the lower classes, it belongs to the improprie- 
ty. 

f Guiirdian, No. 57. 
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much used by one class of writers- The pronoun it 
is by a like idiom made sometimes to follow neuter 
verbs, as in the following passage : " He is an assertor 
^ of liberty and property; he rattles it out against 
** popery and arbitrary power, and priestcraft and high 
♦'<:hurch*" 

The auxiliaries should^ should have\ and should he^ 
are sometimes used in the same improper manner. I 
am not sensible of the elegance which Dr Priestley 
seems to have discovered in the expression — ^" The 
•• gfeneral report is that be should have sai^^-^^ia^ 
** that he said.** It appears to me hot only as an idio- 
niaticd expression, 1)Ut as chargeable both with.pleo^ 
liafe^, and with anibigtiity. For what a man said, it 
often very different from what he should have said, . 

\. I SHALL finish all that I propose, to offer on the 
idiotism, when I have observed, that these reiriarks 
ate not to be sextended to the precincts of satire and 
burlesque. There indeed a vulgar, or even what iis 
called a cant 'ex;^ression,. will sometimes be more em« 
phatic^ thin any proper term whatsoever. The sa- 
tirist ihay plead his, privilege. For this reason the 
following lines are not to be- corisdered as felling un- 
der this criticism, 

Whetlier the charmer sinner it, or saint it, 
if folly grows rbmantic, I must paiiit iff. 
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It remains to give some instances wherein sound 
and sense both concur in misleading us. Of this the 
word enough is an e:xample, which is frequently con- 
founded with enow^ and used for it. Both denote suf- 
ficiency, the former in quantity or in degrees of qua- 
lity, the latter in number. Thus we say properly, 
" We have courage enough^ and ammunition enough ; 
" but we have not men enowV 

The derivatives falseness^ falsity^ falsehood^ from 
the root false, are often by mistake employed for one 
another, though in the best use they are evidently 
distinguished. The fivst falseness is properly used in 
a moral sense for want of veracity, and applied only 
to persons ; the other two are applied only to things. 
Falsity denotes that quality in the abstract, which 
may be defined contrariety to truth. Falsehood is an 
untrue assertion. The word negligence is improperly 
used in the following passage : " The negligence of 
" this leaves us exposed to an uncommon levity in our 
*' usuaLconversation f ." He ought to have said neglect. 
The former implies the habit, the ktter denotes the 
act ; perhaps in this case I should say the instance ; 
for an act of a habit of not doing, hath itself the ap- 
pearance of impropriety. 

Precisely of the same kind is the misapplication 
of the word conscience in this quotation. " The con-- 
*' science of approving one's self a benefactor to man- 

f Spect. No. 76. 
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** kind, is the noblest recompence for being so|." 
Properly the consciousness ; the former denotes the 
faculty, the latter a particular exertion. 

This impropriety is reversed in the citation follow- 
ing : " I apprehend that all the sophism, which has 
" been, or can be employed, will not be sufficient to 
" acquit this system at the tribunal of reason §/' For 
sophism he should have said sophistry ; this denotes 
fallacious reasoning, that only a fallacious argument. 
This error is of the same kind with poem for poetry^ 
which was remarked above. 

Sometimes the neuter verb is mistaken for the ac- 
tive. " What TuUy says of war, may be applied to 
" disputing ; it should be always so managed, as to 
" remember y that the only end of it is peace*." Pro- 
perly remind us. 

Sometimes again, the active verb is mistaken for 
the neuter. " I may say without vanity, that there 
" is not a gentleman in England better read in tomb- 
'V stones than myself, my studies having laid very 
" much in church-yardsf ." Properly lien or lain. 
The active verb lay for the neuter lie, is so frequent- 
ly to be met with in some very modern compositions, 
as to give room for sdspecting that it is an idiom of 
the cockney language, or of some provincial dialect. 

t Spect. No. 588. § Bol. Ph. E. 20. * Pope's Thoughts 

on various Subjects. f Spect. No. 6x8. 
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writers who abound in this idipni generally imagine, 
that their style* must appear the more natural,, the less 
pains they bestow upon it, Addison hath, exactly hit 
, their notion of easy writing. *' It is " says he, " what 
" any man may easily write*" But these people, it 
would seem, need to be informed, that ease is one 
thing, and carelessness is another ; nay, that these 
two are so widely different, that the former is most 
commonly the result of the greatest care** It is like 
ease in motion, which, though originally the effect of 
discipline, when once it hath become habitual, has a 
Inore simple and mor« natural appearance, than is to 
be observed in any manner which untutored Natiu« 
can produce. This sentiment is well expre3;sed by the 
poet: 

But ease in writing flows from art, not cliance4 
As- those move easiest who have leam'd to daiice f . 

True ease in composition, accompanied with purity, 
differs as much from that homely manner which af- 
fects the familiarity of low phrases and vulgar idioms, 
as the appearance of a woman that is plainly but neat-^ 
ly dressed, differs from that of a slattern. But this 
affectarion is to be considered as the spring of one spe- 
cies of impropriety only. 

All the rest, unless when chargoaUe on inadvef- 
tency, as they sometimes doubtless are, seem natural* 
ly to flow from one or other of these two sources, 

f Pope^s ImitatioBs, 
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whicht are. almost; dijainetrically opposite to the fonner. 
One is, the love of cuoyelty ; the other^ a fcwpidness for 
yaflety. TThe fprraer, when excessive^ tends directly 
' to misguide, us^ by making us disdain the beaten track, 

J5br no other reason )^ut becaus^e it is the beaten track. 
' The idea of vulgarity in the imaginations of those whp 

' are a^cted by this pi;inciple, isi connected with every 

I thing that is conceived ^s customary. The genuine 
i issue of this extreme, much worse, I acknowledge, 
! than the former, is not only improprieties, but even 
i absurdities, and fustiap, And bombast. The latter, to 
I wit, a fondness for variety, produceth often the same- 
effect, though more indirectly. It begets an immo- 
1 derate dread of becoming tedious, by repeating too 
frequently the same sound. In order to avoid this, 
a writer resolves at any rate to diversify his style, let 
it cost what it will. And, indeed, this fancied excel- 
^ence usually costs more than it is worth. Very ofr 
j ten propriety and persipicuity both are sacrificed to it. 

[■ 

I It is justly observed by Abbe Girard *, that when 

a performance grows dull through an excess of unifor- 
mity, it is not SQ much because the ear is tired by the 
frequent repetition of the same sound, as because the 
mind is fatigued by the frequent recurrence of the 
same idea. If, therefore, there be a remarkable pau- 
I city of ideas, a diversity of words will not answer the 
purpose, or give to the work the agreeable appearance 



* Synonvmes Frant^ois. Preface. 
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of variety. On the contrary, when an author is at 
great pains to vary his expressions, and for this pur- 
pose even deserts the common road, he will, to an in- 
telligent reader, but the more expose his poverty, the 
more he is solicitous to conceal it. And, indeed, 
what can more effectually betray a penury of words, 
than to be always recurring to such as custom hath 
appropriated to purposes different from those for which 
we use them ? Would the glitter of jewels which we 
know to be stolen, produce an opinion of the wearer's 
affluence ? And must not such alienations of words, 
if I may be allowed the metaphor, awaken a suspicion 
of some original defects which have given occasion to 
them ? We should hardly say that a house were rich- 
ly furnished, I am sure we could not say that it were 
well furnished, where we found a superfluity of uten- 
sils for answering some purposes, and a total want of 
those adapted to other purposes not less hecfcssary and 
important. W6 should think, on the contrary, that 
there were much greater appearance both of opulence 
and of taste, where, though there were littte or no- 
thing superfluous, no^ vessel or piece of furniture use- 
ful in a family were wanting. When one is obliged 
to make some utensils supply purposes to which they 
were not originally destined; when, for instance, 
•' the copper pot boils milk, heats porridge, holds 
" small beer, and, in case of necessity, serves for a 
" jorden * ;'* there are always, it must be confessed, 

I II II I ■ . III ' - — 
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the strongest indications of indigence. On the con- 
trary, when every real use hath some instmment or 
utensil adapted to it, there is the appearance, if not 
of profusion, of what is much more valuable, plenty. 

In a language there may "be great redundancies, 
and at the same time great defects. It is infinitely 
less important to have a number of synonymous words, 
which are even sometimes cumbersome, than to have 
very few that can be called homonymous, and conse- 
quently to have all the differences which there are in . 
things, as much as possible, naarked by corresponding 
diflferences in their signs. That this should be per- 
fectly attained, I own is impossible. The varieties in 
things are infinite, whereas the richest latiguage liath 
its limits. Indeed, the more a people improve in taste 
and knowledge, they come the more, though by im- 
perceptible degrees, to make distinctioifin the apph- 
cation of words which were used promiscuously be- 
fore. And it is by thus marking the delicate diffe- 
rences of things, whidi in a ruder stdte they ovetiook- 
ed, more than by any other means, that their lan- 
guage is refined and polished. Hence it acquires pre- 
cision, perspicuity, vivacity, energy. It would be 
no difficult matter to evince, as partly it may be col- 
-lected from what hath been observed iilready, that 
our own language hath fi-om this 'source received 
greater improvements in the course of the last cen- 
tury and of the present, than from the accession of 
new words, or perhap from any other cause. No,^ 

GC3. 
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thing, then, surely, can serve more to t?orrupt it^ 
than to overturn the barriers use hath erected»^ by 
confounding v7ords as synonymous to ^hich distinct 
'significations have been assigned. This conduct is as 
bad policy with regard to style, as it would be with 
regard to land, to convert a great part of the property 
into a common. On the contrary, as it conduceth to 
the advancement of agriculture, and to the increiasc 
of the annual produce of a country, to divide the 
commons, and turn them into property, a similar con- 
duct in the appropriation of words, renders a language 
mpre useful and expressive. 

Paj^T IL... Impropriety in phrases. 

I come now to consider the improprieties which oc^ 
cur in phr^es. The first of this kind of which I 
shall take notice, is, when th^ expression, an being 
grammatically analysed, is discovered to contain some 
inconsistency. Such is the phrase of ail others after 
the superlative, common with many English writers. 
Interpreted by the rules of syntax, it implies that a 
thing is different from itself. Take these wprds for 
an example, " It celebrates the chufch of England, 
« as the nwst perfect of all others^ J'- Properly, either 
— " as more perfect than any other," or-r-" as th^ 
" most perfect of all churches." This is precisely the 
same sort of impropriety into -which Milton hath fal- 
len in these words, 

* Sv^s Apology for the Talc of a Tub. 
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I , Adam/ . - V 

The comlicst man of men strtee bdrn ' 

' fits JT7»J»/ T%e'lairttt'df*^f'Viii(r^^/'> itife 

^ ' The loveliest pair' ' *' 



That ever since in love's embraces met*i - • - 

Use fQdcie4 ^y b^- ]^^ed for^?ftph esfpre^ions, 
which^ lit mu,st- beaokpWjtedg^d, use hath, f^dpred 
kitelligtblc;/ ButvstiH tfe&^igieneral law/s of^ tlje Ian- 
guago, iwhtch cbp$ii|u4e the most eixt^n^ye and ini« 
portant< use, may be ^l^ded against ttem. Now .^i; 
is one principal method, of purifying a language,- v^ 
lay aside such idioms as are inconsistent with its radi- 
cal princi|il«B 9nd constituept rates ;:Pr.as,;Twhen vin- 
tBrprbted'by auch principloa and rujejs, :fixlpiibit m^ni*. 
fest .nonsense. Nor does the least inconvenjence result 
from this conduct^ as we can be a,t no loss to find ex*^ 
pressions of our meaning, altogether as natural, and 
entirety xiDexceptionable. . 

• r 

Sometimes, indeed, through mere inattention, slips 
of this kind are commited, as in the following in- 
stance: "I do not reckon that we want a genius 
" more than the rest of our neighbours J," The im- 
propriety here is corrected by omitting the words in 
Italics. 



f Paradise Lost. * lb. B. iv. 

% Swift's Proposal for ascertaining the English Tongue^ 
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Another oversight of muclx the same kind, and bj 
the same author, ^e have ,in the foflowSig passage : 
" I had like to iiave gotten one or; two brpken I^eads 
" for my impertinence*." This unavoidably suggests 
the question. How many heads was he Assessed of? 
Properly, " I was once or twice like to have gotten 
" my head broken," , . , . 

Another frofti the same Wofk; be^|$ ^ j^fi&q^ im^ 
Afierly quoted fot another purpbse, is thi^; ''i The first 
** ]proj8ct w^s to shorteti discourse Ity cutting polysyl- 
•* kble>ihto ohef :" One thidg toay be cat' into two 
<k triorfe, biit it irf inconvceivable that, by cutting, two 
6r niore things ishbuld be made' oaei '. 

Ai^btHER, sllll-ftom the sattie hand^ >*Xi5olen|nly 
"declare,, thttt I have not wilfully commkt^ the 
" \t2is,t mistake^.** The words used here am incctfn- 
patible. A wron^g wiHnlly committed is no mistake. 

Addison hath fallen into an inaccnracy of .the same 
kind, in the following lines : 

So the pure Umpeii strt^itiy wlien^if/ wiih statits 
Of rushing torfenls atid descendihg rains. % 

A stream may doubtless be at one time limpid, and 
at another foul, which is all that the aHthor meant ; 
but we cannot properly call it a pure limpid stream, 



* Voyage to Brobdignsg. f Voyage to Laputa; 

II Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 1^ Cato. 
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when it is jfei^/" ^iiraftfe y^^x;/ So : iQ^foh ^foT tho^ im-i 
proprieties which isrrolve in them sortie al^surdity;- . 

^Imxm lifesftf iUoBtraterthDSfi^ljy 'fthich an ^author is 
ifi&de t6 say ms' thing, when Kts means anothen. : Of 
this kidd I'shaU piocNice'bJ^IyQfie^eximlf^Ie al^pre^iitj 
as I shall have occasion afterwards'of considering the 
same fault under the article of perspicuity. " I will 
" instance in cme opinion; which 'I look- upon every 
" man obliged in conscience te quit, %r in prudence X^ 
'^'^ceal ; T ihe^v'that whdcver argues iti defenee df 
'''dbkolute pbWer irt a'feingle person; ^thougji' be: cS^i^ 
'* the olrf plfeuiiMe pli^i that flji is ^his ojpinioifi^ .^bicb 
*^.'K^ cannot ICBI^, * unless he be ^convincidd; ought in 
"-kUfree states t6'be treated' as the common enemy tif« 
*• Viiankind ^.^ •From the scope of the discourse it is 
evident, he means, that whoever hath it for his., opi- 
nion, that a single person is entitled to absolute au- 
thority, ought to 46it or conceal: that opinioo; 'be- 
cause, otherwise, he will in a free state deserve to be 
treated afe a coihnibn 6rie^y. Whereas, if he says any 
thmg, he says, that whoever thinks that the advocates 
for absoRite pbWfer ought to be treated as common e-"* 
nemies, is obliged to quit dr conceal that opinfon ; a 
sentiment very different from the f(*nier. 
." • ■ '• . • ■ 

TkE only species of improjiriety th^t refcnains to be 
exemplified, is that wherein there appeaSrs sonie/'sl^feft 
incongruity in the combination of the words, a^i« the 

^ SeAtiments of a Church of England Man. 
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qaotatiotis fofloW«% : ** When yon fall iiDfo ^« 7»wr*j 
converslntion, the &9t thing jooi ahbtild ao&aid^, 

is f ' Properly, " fall into conversation *witb a 

knOn.^ '" r wish, Sir, you ivauid'aiHmftdTm fiipquefit- 
^ otx tte false taste the toiim isin\ vfiAk Tclatioct to 
^lays &s wcffl as operas J.** JEVop^rijj^ •* tbe febc^ 
taste of the townJ* , . 



<i 



u 



u 



••'The presence of the Deity, and the «ir^ «ich an 
" atrgxat Cause is to be supposed to l/«fe about avy «•• 
"^^ti^n^r The impropriety hcrei? best corrected ^y 
sobstittiting the word being ta the plape df^^watf / 'for 
though there be nothing imfiropetin i^piltu^g.the Dei^ 
an August Cause, the author hath very t^propodiy 
cmnected with this appellative ^me words totally un-* 
suitable ; for whoever hswAx£^€4use taking care a-^ 
hotit an action., 

\ SKAii produce but -one other instance — ^** Neither 
^ implies that there are yirtuou(s habits and accomplish^ 
** ments already attained by the,j^//^^c^, but they 
** certainly shew afl mprejudited ampacity towards 
" them f .^ In the first clause of fhis sentence, there 
is a grtes inconsistency ; . we are infosmed of habits and 
accomplishments that repossessed^ but not attained ; 
in the second clause there is a double impropriety, the 
participial adjecthre is not suited to the substantive 
vrith which it i&construfid i nor is the subsequent pre- 

-f Spectator, No. 49. {.Ibid, No. 22* 

* Pope's Vitw of ^thcEfic Poem* f Oiaxdian, No. 34, 
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position expressive of ^tlie s^nie* tSlipposing, then, that 
the word possessor hath been used inadvertently for 
person^ or some other general term, the s^mt may be 
exhibite4 thus : " Neither implies that there are vir^ 
** tuous habits and accomplishments already attained 
' " by this person ; but they certainly shew that his 

" mind is liot pifejudiced against tihem, aridlhatitiiath 
** a capacity €fattatining them/' ' • 

i 

f Under this head I might consider that impropriety 

li which results from the use of metaphors, or other 

\\ tropes, wherein the similitude to the subject, or con- 

Ik nection with it, is too remote; also, that which results 

f from the construction of words with any trppe, which 

|i are not applicable in the literal sense* The forfner 

I errs chiefly against vivacity, the laitter against elegance. 

Of the one, therefore, I .shall havfe occasion to speak, 
when I consider the catacbresis; of the other, when I 
i treat cjf mixed metaphor* 

J I HAVE now finished what was mteftded on the sul?- 

g ject of grammatical purity ; the first, and iri some re- 

J spect the most essential of all the Virtues of elocution. 

jij I have illustrated the three different w^ys in which it 

^ may hd violated ; the barbarism, when the words em* 

^. ployed are not English ; the solecism, when the con-. 

1 struction is not English ; the iinpropriety, when the 

.| meaning in which any English word or phrase is used, 

by a writer or speaker, is not the sense which good 

use hath assigned to it. 
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Before I dismiss this article altogethigr, it will Hot 
te amiss to consider a littld some dubious points in con- 
struction, on which our critics appear not to be a- 
grecd. 

ONfE ol the most ettiiiieht of th6m makes this re- 
tnark upoii the neuter verbs : " A neuter verb cannot 
** become a passive. In a iieuter verb the agent and 
** object are the same, and cannot be separated even 
'* in imagination ; as in the examples to sleeps to 'walk ; 
" but when the verb is passive, one thing is acted up- 
" on by another, really or by supposition diflcrent from 
" it *." To this is subjoined in the margin the follow- 
ing note : " That some neuter verbs take a passive 
" form, but without a passive signification, has been 
" observed above. H^re we speak of their becoming 
^* both in form and sigfiification passive, and shall en- 
•* deavour further to illustrate the rule by example. 
" To split, like many other English verbs, has both an 
" active and a neuter signification ; according to the 
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" former we say, The force of gunpowder split the 
" rock ; according ^o the latter, The ship split upon the 
" r9ck :— and converting the verb active iijto a passive, 
" we may s^y. The rock was split by the force of gun^ 
" powder ; or, The ship was split upon the rock. But 
" we cannot say with any propriety, turning the vdrb 
*** neuter into a passive, The rpck was split upon by 
" the ship," 

This author's reasoning, so far as concerns verbs 
properly neuter, is so manifestly just, that it com-r 
! mands a full assent from every one that understand^ 

I it. I differ from him only in regard to the ^pplica- 

! tipn. In my apprehension, what may grammatically 

! be named the neuter verbs, arq not near so numer- 

i ous in our tongue as he imagines. I do not enter in- 

I to the difference between verbs absolutely neuter, and 

! intransitively active. I concur with him in thinking, 

I that this distinction holds .more of metapbysics th^a 

of grammar. But by verb's grammatically neuter, I 
mean such as arp not followed either by an accusa- 
tive, or by a prepositipn and a jioun ; for I take this 
to be the only gran^matic^l criterion with us. Of 
this kind is the simple arid primitive verb to laugh ; 
accordingly to say be was, laughed^ would be repug- 
nant alike to grammar and td, sensi5. But give thi? 
verb a regimen, and. say. To JlaugJ:i af^ ancl you alter 
its nature, by add^g tp its signification. It were an 
abuse of words tjb call this a neute^, being as truly a 
compound ' active verb in English, as*" cteridere is in 
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Latin, to which it exactly corresponds in meaning. 
Nor dotU it make any odds th^t the preposition ia 
the one language precedes the verb, and is conjpinea 
with it, and in the ojher follows it, and is detached 
from it. The real union is the same in both. Ac- 
cordingly he was laughed at is as evidently good 
English, as derisusfiiit is good Latin. 

Let us hear this author himself, who, speaking of 
verbs compounded with a preposition, says expressly, 
" In English the preposition is more frequently plac- 
" ed after the verb, and separate from it, like an ad- 
" verb ; in which situation it is no less apt to aSect 
" the sense of it, and to give it a new meaning ; and 
" may still be considered as belonging to the verb, 
** and a part of it. As, to cast is to throw j but to 
" cast up, or to compute, an account, is quite a difie- 
" rent thing : thus, to fall on, to bear out, to give o- 
** ver^^ &c. Innumerable examples might be produ- 
ced, to show that such verbs have been always used 
as active or transitive compounds, call them which 
you please, and therefore as properly susceptible of 
the passive voice. I shall produce only one authori- 
ty, which, I am persuaded, the intelligent reader 
will admit to be a good one. It is no other than this 
ingenious critic himself, and the passage of his which 
. I have in view will be found in the very quotation a- 
bove made. " When the verb is passive, one thing 
" is acted upon by another.** Here the verb to 
act upon is undoubtedly neuter, if the verb to split 
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upm be neutef in the es^pressJon t:ensuTed j and cw- 
verfelji the verb to split upon is uja^oubtedi^y ac6ye, 
if the verb to act upon be active in the pas^ge quflt- 
ed. Nor can any thing b? i^ore $i^ar tj^^n the cp^- 
struction* ^' One thing is acted upstn .by anotli?^^'^ 
** The rock is ^plit upon by the ship/' 

After all, I am sensible that th§ l^ter ejcpreso^on 
is liable to exception, which cannot be made agaiiist 
the former. I therefore agree with the author in coipi. 
demning it, but not in the reasofi of pronouncing t^is 
sentence. The only reason that weighs with me is 
this. The active sense of the sifnple verb to splits and 
the sense of the compound to split upon^ are, in such 
a phrase as that above mentioned, apt to be confound- 
ed. Nay, what is more, the false sense is that which 
is first suggested to the mind, as if the rock and not 
the ship had been split. And though the subsequ^t 
words remove the ambiguity, yet the very hesitan- 
cy which it occasions, renders the expression j\istly 
chargeable, though not with solfecism, with what is 
perhaps worse, obscurity aiid uielegance. 

That wc may be satisfied, that this and no other 
is the genuine cause of censure, let^us borrow an ex- 
ample from some verb, which in the simple forjn is 
properly univocal. To smile is such a verb, being a 
neuteor, which, ia its primitive and uncompounded 
state, never receives an active signification; but to 
smile on, is with us, according to the definition given 
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'above, a compound active verb, just as arridere * to 
which it corresponds alike in etymology and meanmg, 
is in Latin. Accordingly, we cannot say, be was 
smiledy in any sense. But to say, be *was smiled on^ 
as in the following example, ^^ He was smiled on by 
" fortune in every stage of life,*' is entirely unexcep- 
tionable. Yet the only difference between this and 
•the phrase above criticised, ariseth hence, that there 
is something ambiguous in the first appearance of the 
one, which is not to be found in the other; And, in- 
deed, when the simple and primitive verb has both 
an active signification and a neuter (as is the case 
with the ve^b split,^ such an ambiguous -appearance 
of the compound in the passive, is an invariable con- 
sequence. 

' I SHALL observe further, in order to prevent mis- 
takeis on this subject, that there are also in our lan- 
guage compound neuter, as well as compound active 
verbs. Such are, to go up^ to come down ^ iofall&uU 
These properly have no passive- voice ;, and thougii 
some of them admit a passive form, it is without a 
passive signification. Thus, he is gone up^ and be has 
gone up^ are nearly of the same import. Now the on- 



* I know that til J verb arrideo is accounted neuter by Latin 
lexicographers. The reason lies not in the signification of yie 
Tvord, but purdy in 4dus circumstance, tiiat it goyems the daUvc 
and not the accusatiTc.' Bji;t: with this distinption we 'have, no cod- 
Gcm, That it is active in its import is evident froin this, tbat "^ 
is used by gpod author in the passive. 
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ly distinction m EngKsh between the active compound 
and the neuter compound, is this ; the preposition in 
the former, or more properly the compound verb it- 
self, hath a regimen, in the latter it hath none. In- 
deed these last may be further compounded, by the 
addition of a preposition with a noun, in which case 
they also become active or transitive verbs ; as in 
these instances, " He went up to her ;** She fell out 
^* with them." Consequently, in giving a passive 
voice to these there is no solecism. We may say, 
" She was gone up to by him ;" " They were fallen 
*' out with by her." But it must be owned, that the 
passive form, in this kind of decomposite verbs, ought 
always to be avoided as inelegant, if not obscure. 
By bringing three prepositions thus together, one in- 
evitably creates a certain confusion of thought ; and 
it is not till after some painful attention, that the rea- 
der discovers two of the prepositions to belong to the 
preceding verb, and the third to the succeeding noun. 
The principal scope of the foregoing observations on 
the passage quoted from Dr Lowth, is to point out 
the only characteristical distinction between verbs 
neuter and verbs active, which obtains in our Ian* 
guage. 

To these I shall subjoin a few things, which may 
serve for ascertaining another distinction in regard to 
verbs. When a verb is used impersonally, it ought 
undoubtedly to be in the singular number, whether 

Vol, L Dd 

I 
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the neuter pronoun be expressed or understood ; and 
when no nominative in the sentence can regularly be 
construed with the verb, it ought ^f\J^, ^^ consider- 
ed as impersonal. For this reason, analogy as well as 
usage favour this mode of expression. " The condi- 
" tions of the agreement were as follows T ^^^ °°^ 
as follow. A few late writers have inconsiderately 
adopted this last form, through a mistake of the con- 
struction. For the same reason we ought to say, " I 
" shall consider his censures so far only as concerns 
" my friend's conduct ;" and i;iot * so far a$ concern' 
It is manifest that the word conditions in the first 
case, and censures in the second, cannot serve as no- 
minatives. If we give either sentence another turn, 
and instead oi as, say swb as, the verb is no longer 
impersonal. The pronoun such is the nominative, 
whose number is determined by its antecedent. Thtis 

we must say, " They were such as follow/' *' such 

" of his censures only as concern my friend/* JXi this 
I entirely concur with a late anonymous remarker on 
the language. * 

I SHALL only add on this subject, that the use of 
impersonal verbs was much more frequent with us 
formerly than it is now. Thus it pleasetb me, it 
grievetb me, it repentetb me, were a sort of imper- 
sonals, for which we should now say, I please^ I grieve t 
I repent. Methinks and metbougbt at present, as m- 
seemetb and meseemed anciently, are, as Johnson just- 
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ly supposes, remains of the sarne practice *. It would 
not be easy to conjecture what hath misled some 
writers so far as to make them adopt the uncouth 
term methoughts^ in contempt alike of usage and of 
analogy, and even without any colourable pretext 
that i can think of, for thoughts is no part of the verb 
at all. 

I SHALL now consider another suspected idiom in 
English^ which is the indefinite use sometimes made 
of the pronoun it, when applied in the several ways 
following : first, to persons as well as to things ; se- 
condly, to the first person and the second, as well as 
to the third ; and thirdly, to a plural as well as to a 
singular. Concerning the second application and the 
' third, Dr Johnson says in his Dictionary, " This mode 
" of speech, though used by good authors, and sup- 
" ported by the il y a of the French, h^s yet an ap- 
" pearanqe of barbarism.*' Dr Lowth doubts only of 
the third application. " Tlie phrase," says he, " which 
" occurs in the following examples, though pretty 
" common, and authorised by custom, yet seems to 
" be somewhat defective in the same way.*' He had 
been specifying inaccuracies arising from disagreement 
in number. The examples alluded to are, 



* The similar use of impersonal verbs, and the i/ me semhU oi 
the French, render this hypothesis still more probable. 

Dd a 
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'T/j these thai early taint the female soul *. 

'7/V they that give the great At rides' spoils j 
'7« tbey that still renew Ulysses* toils f . 

W ho was't came by ? 
•7V> two or tbrecy my Lord, that bring you word, 
Macduff is fled to England %• 

Against the first application, to persons as well as 
to things, neither of these critics seems to have anjr 
objection ; and it must be owned, that they exprecss 
themselves rather sceptically than dogmatically, about 
the other two. Yet, in my judgment, if one be cen- 
surable, they all are censurable, and if one be proper, 
they all are proper. The distinction of genders, espe- 
cially with us, is as essential as the distinction of per- 
sons, or that of numbers. I say, especially with us, 
because, though the circumstances be few wherein 
the gender can be marked, yet, in those few, our 
language, perhaps more than any other tongue, fol- 
lows the dictates of pure Nature. The masculine 
pronoun b& it applies always to males, or at least to 
persons (God and angels, for example) who in respect 
of dignity are conceived as males ; the feminine she 
to females ; and unless where the style is figurative, 
the neuter it to things either not susceptible of sex, or 
in which the sex is unknown. Besides, if we have 
recourse to the Latin syntax, the genuine source of 
most of our grammatical scruples, we shall find there 

* Pope. f Prior. % Shakespeare. 
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an equal repugnancy to all the applications above re- 
hearsed *. 

Bur, to clear up the matter as much as possible, I 
shall recur to some remarks of the last mentioned cri- 
tic, concerning the significations and the uses of the 
neuter it. " The pronoun it^l^ he tells us, " is some- 
** times employed to express j firsts the subject of any 
" inquiry or discourse; secondly, the state or condi- 
" tion of any thing or person; , thirdly, the thing, 
" whatever it be, that is the cause of any effect or 
" event, or any person considered merely as a cause, 
** without regard to proper personality." In illustra- 
tion of the third use, he quotes these words^ 

You heard her say herself, // was not / « > 
' Twas I that kilPd her f • 

The observations of this author concerning the neut^e 
pronoun, are, as far as they go, unexceptionable* He 
ought to have added to the word personality in> the 
third use, the vfovA^ gender or number. The example 
which he hath given, shows that there is no more re- 
gard to gender^ than to personality.; and that there 
ought to be no more regard to number, than to either 
of the former, may be evinced from the considieration« 
following. 



* In Latin idfuit tile would be as gross a solecisiDy as idfuit ego^ 
or idfuit vps, 

f Shakespeare. 
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When a personal pronoun rfiiist be used indefinite- 
ly, as in asking a question whereof the subject is un- 
known, there is a necessity of using one person for all 
the persons, one gender for all the genders, and one 
number for both numbers. Now in English, custom 
}iath consigned to this indefinite use, the third per- 
son, the neuter gender, and the singular number. 
Accordingly, in asking a questioh, nobody censures 
this use of the pronoun, as in the interrogation, Who 
is it? Yet by the answer it may be found to be / or 
be, one or many. But whatever be the answer, if the 
question be proper, it is proper to begin the answer 
by expressing the subject of inquiry in the same inde- 
finite manner wherein it was expressed in the ques- 
tion. The words it is are consequently pertinent 
here, whatever be the words which ought to follow, 
. whether /or he^ we or they ^. Nay, this way of be- 
ginning the answer by the same indefinite expression 
of the subject that was used in the question, is the 
only method authorised in the language, for connect- 
ing these two together^ and showing that what is as- 
serted, is ah answer to the question asked. And if 
there be nothing faulty in the expression, when it is 
an an'swer to a question actually proposed, there can 
be no fault in it, where no question is proposed. For 
every answer, that is not a bare assent or denial, ought, 
independently of the question, to contain a proposi- 

* In this observation I find I have the concarrence of Df Priest- 
ley. 
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tion gtamthafrfcaUy eritnciftfed; and every affirma- 
tion or negation ought t(^ fee so enunciated, as that it 
might be an answer to a question. iTius by a very 
simple soi-ites it can be proved, that if the pronoun i? ' 
may be used indefinitely in one case, it may in every 
tase. Nor is it possible to cdhceive even the shadow 
of a reason, why one number may not as well serve 
indefinitely for both numbers, as one person for all 
the persons, and one gender for all the genders. 

That which hath made more writers scrupulous 
about the first of these applications than about the 
. other two, is, I imagine, the appearance not of the 
pronoun, but of the substantive verb in the singular 
adjoined to some term in the plural. In order to avoid 
this supposed incongruity, the translators of the Bible 
have in one place stumbled on a very uncouth expres- 
sion. " Search the scriptures, for in them ye think 
" ye have eternal life ; and they are they which testi- 
" fy of me *." In the other applications they have 
not hesitated to use the indefinite pronoun zV, as in 
this expression : ** It is /, be not afraid f .", Yet the 
phrase they are they^ in the first quotation, adopted to 
prevent the incongruous adjunction of the verb in the 
singular, and the subsequent noun or pronoun in the 
plural, is, I suspect, no better English, than the phrasq 
I am I would have been in the secood, by which they 
might have prevented the adjunction not less incou- 



Jphn V. 39. f Matt, xiv. 
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gruous of the third persc») of the verb to the first per- 
sonal pronoun. If there be any difference in respect 
of congruity, the fprmer is the less incongruous of the 
two. The latter never occurs, but in such passages 
fls those above quoted ; whereas nothing is commoner 
than to use the substantive verb as a copula to two 
nouns differing in number ; in which case it general- 
ly agrees with the first. " His meat was locusts and 
"wild honey *," is a sentence which I believe nobody 
ever suspected to be ungrammatical. Now as every 
noun may be represented by a pronoun, what is gram- 
matical in those, must, by parity of reason, be gram* 
matical in these also^ Had the question been put^ 
*' What was his meat?*' the answer had undoubtedly 
been proper, *' It was locusts and wild honey." And 
this is another argument which in my s^pprebension ia 
decisive* , ^ 

But ** this comes,'* as Dr Lowth eXpresseth himself 
in a similar case, " of forcing the English under the 
*' rules of a foreign language, with which it has little 
** concern f .'* A convenient mode of speech which 

rgi -M gaa— '■ 1111 u'.' 'h iii ■ » n' 'i ■ i f ■ ' r 7 ! ■ 'I'li- 'fiui l a^aesaaeaMeasaasBaBaaaa 111 1 as 

* iVIatt; iii, 4. 

f The English hath little or no affinity in structure either tq 
the Latin or to the Greek. It much more resembles the modem 
European languages, especially the French, Accordingly we find 
lu h an idiom very similar to that which hath been considered It- 
bore, I do not mean the H y o^ because the a is p£U:t of an active 
verb, and the words that follow in the sentence, are its regimen j 
tonseauently no agreement in person and number is retjuir^d^ But 
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custom hath established, and for which there is pret- 
ty frequent occasion, ought not to be hastily given 
up, especially when the language dbth not furnish us 
with another equally simple and easy to supply its 
place. I should not haVe entered so minutely into 
the defence of a practice sufficiently authorised by 
use, but in order, if possible, to satisfy those critics, 
who, though both ingenious and acute, are apt to be 
rather more scrupulous on the article of language, 
than the nature of th<^ subject wUl admit. In every 
tongue there are real anomalies which have obtained 
the sanction of custom ; for this at most h^th been 
reckoned only dubious. There are particularly some 
in our owil, which have never, as ^ar ^s I know, been 
excepted against by any writer, and which, neverthe- 
less, it is much more difficult to reconcile to the syn- 
tactic* order, than that which I have been now defend- 
ing. An example of this is the use of the indefinite 
artick, which is naturally singular, before adjectives 
expressive of number, and joined with substantives in 
the plural. Such are the following phrases, a feis) 
persons j^ a great many men, a hundred or a thousand 
ships>, 

— ' — '• — ^- ^ - | II ' ' • f " ■■ ^ 1 . • - | II I 

the idiom to which I allude is the // est, as used in the following 
sentence, " // est des animaux qui semblent reduits au toucher j 
*' // en est qui semblent participer notre intelligence.'' Contem- 
plation de la nature par Bonnet. I am too zealous an advocate 
for English independency, to look on this argument as conclusive. 
But I think it more than a sufficient counterpoise to all that can 
be pleaded on the other side from the syntax of the lesyrned Ian-* 
^ages. 
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There is another pcHnt, on which, as both the prac- 
tice of writers, and the judgment of critics, seem to be 
divided, it may not be improper to make a few re- 
marks. It is the way of using the infinitive after a 
verb in the preterit. Some will have it that the verb 
governed ought to be in the past, as well as the verb 
governing ; and othars that the infinkive ought to be 
in what is called the present, but what is in fact inde- 
finite in regard to time. I do not think that on ei- 
ther side the different ca$es have been distingui^ed 
with sufficient accuracy. A very little attentioo will, 
I hope, enable us to unravel the difficulty entirely. 

Let us begin with the simi^est case, the infinitive 
after the present of the indicative. When the infini- 
tive is expressive of what is conceived to be dither fu- 
ture in regard to the verb in the present, oi: co«tem- 
porary, the infinitive ought to be in the present.— 
Thus, ** I intend to write to my father to-morrow." 
" He seems to be a man of letters. In the first exam- 
ple the verb to write, expresses what is future in re- 
spect of the verb intend. In the second the verb to 
be expresses what is equally present with the verb 
seems. About the propriety of such expressions there 
is no doubt. Again, if the infinitive after the verb in 
the present, be intended to express what mu5t hare 
been antecedent to that which is expressed by the go- . 
yeming verb, the infinitive must be in the preterper- 
. feet, even though the other verb be in the present. 
Thus, " From his conversation he appears to bavestu- 
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" died Homer with great care and judgment." To 
use the present in this case, and say, " He appears to 
" study Homer," — would overturn the sense. 

The same rule must be followed when the govern- 
ing verb is in the preterit ; for let it be observed, that 
it is the tense of the governing verb only that marks 
the absolute time ; the tense of the verb governed 
marks solely its relative time wdth respect to the other* 
Thus, I should say, " I always intended to write to 
** my father, though I have not yet done it." *' He 
** seemed to be a man of letters." " From a conver- 
" sation I once had with him, he appeared ^o have 
.** studied Homer with great care and judgment. Pro- 
priety plainly requires that in the two first instances 
the infinitive should be in the present tense, and in 
the third instance, in the preterit. 

Priestley has not expressed himself on this subject 
with pi'ecision. 1 found him better than I expected t» 
fifid him, is the only proper analogical expression. Ex- 
pected to have found him, is irreconcileable alike to 
grammar and to sense. Indeed all verbs expressive 
of hope, desire, intention, or command, must invaria- 
bly be followed by the present and not the perfect of 
the infinitive. Every body would perceive an error 
in this expression : " It is long since I commanded 
" him to have done it." Yet expected to have found 
is no better. It is as clear that the finding m\ist be 
posterior to the expectation, as that the obedience must 
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be posterior to the command. But though the anonj- 
mous remarker formerly quoted is in the right as to 
the particular expressions criticised by him, he decides 
too generally, and seems to have imagined that in no 
case ought the preterperfect of the infinitive, to follow 
the preterit of the indicative. If this was his opinioD, 
he was egregiously mistaken. It is however agreed 
on both sides, that, in order to express the past with 
the defective verb ought ^ we Tnust use the perfect of 
the infinitive, and say, for example, " he ought to 
" have done it ;'* thisTin that verb being the only pos- 
sible way of distinguishing the past from the present*. 

There is only one other obsefvation of Dr Lowth^ 
on which, before I conclude this article, I must beg 
leave to offer some remarks. " Phrases. like th^ fol* 
" lowing, though very common, are improper : Much 
" depends upon the rulers being observed ; and error 
*' will be the consequence of its being neglected* For 
" here is a noun and a pronoun representing it, each 
" in the possessive case, that is, under government of 
" another noun, but without other noun to govern it : 
•* for being obser7)ed, and being neglected^ are not 
" nouns : nor can you supply the place of the posses- 
** sive case by the preposition of before the noun or 
** pronoun *." For my part, notwithstanding what is 
here very speciously urged, I am not satisfied that 
there is any fault in the phrases censured. They ap- 

* Introduction, gcc. Sei^tcpccs, Note on th^ 6t]bL Phx:a^v 
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pear to me to be perfectly in the idiom of our tongue, 
and such as on some occasions could not easily be a- 
voided, vmless by recurring to circumlocution, an ex- 
pedient which invariably tends to enervate the ex- 
pression. But let us examine the matter more nearly* 

Tras author admits that the active participle may 
be employed as a noun, and has given some excellent 
directions regarding the manner in which it ought to 
be construed, that the proper distinction may be pre- 
served between the noun and the gerund. Phrases 
like these therefore he would have admitted as unex- 
ceptionable, " Much depends upon their observing of 
*^ the rule, and error will be the consequence of their 
^' neglecting oi It '' Now, though I allow both the 
modes of expression to be good, I think the first simp- 
ler and better than the second. Let us consider whe^ 
ther the former be liable to any objections, which do 
not equally affect the latter. 

One principal objection to the first is, " You can- 
" not supply the place of the possessive case by the 
"preposition (j/* before the noun or pronoun." Right ; 
but before you draw any conclusion from this cir- 
cumstance, try whether it will not equally affect both 
expressions ; for if it does, both are on this account to 
be rejected, or neither. In- the first, the sentence 
will be made to run thus : " Much depends upon the 
being observed of the rule, and error will be the con- 
♦* sequence of the being neglected of it." Very bad 
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without question* In the second, thus : " Much de- 
" pends upon the observing of them of the riile, and 
" error will be the consequence of the neglecting of 
•' them of it." Still worse. But it may be thought 
that as, in the last example, the participial noun gets 
a double regimen, this occasions all the improprietv 
and confusion. I shall therefore make the experi- 
ment on a more simple sentence. ** Much will de- 
** pend oti your pupil's composing^ but more on bis read- 
^' ing frequently." Would it be English to say, 
" Much will depend on the composing of your pupil^ 
" but more on the reading of him frequently ? ' — No 
certainly. If this argument then prove any thing, it 
proves too much, and consequently can be no crite- 
rion. 

The only other objection mentioned is, that " he-^ 
" ing observed and being neglected^ are not nouns.'^ 
It is acknowledged that in the common acceptation 
of the word, they are not nouns, but passive partici^ 
pies ; neither is the • active participle commonly a 
noun, neither is the infinitive of the verb active or pas- 
sive, a noun. Yet the genius of the tongue permits 
that all these may be construed as n6uns in certain 
occurrences. The infinitive in particular is employed 
substantively when it is made either the nominative 
or the regimen of a verb. Now in this way not the 
infinitive only, but along with it all the words in con- 
struction are understood as one compound noun, as ifl 
the examples following : " Tb love God and our ueigb- 
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" hour is a duty incumbent on us all " and " The 
" gospel strongly inculcates on us this important les- 
** son, to love God and our neighbour^ But in no 
other situation can such clauses supply the place of 
nouns. They are never used in construction with 
other nouns followed by a preposition. The quota- 
tion brought from Spenser is, I suspect, a mere Gre- 
cism, which was not in his time more than it is at 
present conformable to the English idiom. For is the 
only preposition that seems ever to have been con- 
strued with such clauses, after another verb. And 
even this usage is now totally laid aside. 

I AM of opinion, therefore, upon the whole, that as 
the idiom in question is analogical, supported by good 
use, and sometimes very expedient, it ought not to 
be entirely repudiated. 
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ERRATJ. TO VOL, t 

Page X. line 12, /^r touches, r^oi teaches. 

3. 6,/or inclination, read imiution. 

8. ij^or perceiving, rfffl</conceivin|r. 

13. — — It for tny, read the 1. 9./#r neces-, resdn^ccmufm 

64* — — a6,ybr score, read scorn. 

87* 6,/or conception, read conceptions, 

132, 10,/or complete, r/tf</ complex. 

X49« 19, sei^nd word of the lifte,/6r difierent, read general, 

i6o, — 5, after individual, read to another individual. 

168. 4, Motef^for reason, rM</ reasons. 

173. Ay for an, read the. 

X74. 8, after produced, read or, without any evidence produced, 

— 9, notfi-^for deliberate, r^^ deliberative. 
19%. — — — 4, from bottom—^ nor, read or» 

ao3. ^Oyfor arrester, read attester, 

al». ■ I9, after and, read not. 

220. 1 7 9 for in, read is* 

232. — II, </-f/^ our. 

236. ^S*for metal, read mentaL 

244. Hi for due, read nftw. 

250. %y note ^ for iovtty read tuoTtt, 

• 276. — i8,yflr continue, r#a^ contribute. 
289. — — 3, after that, rwt/ where there is no law. 

090, 7, iifore we, rMi/ though. 

318. lS»y«' composition, r*iiJ preposition. 

324. ■ 1 t^yvr nominal, read nominative. 

346. mmmtm last liue but oue— ^r intelligible, read unintelb'gible. 

378. ^— i4,/«r between, readznd, 

38a. Ttfi^ credulity, r#4K/ credibility. ' 

393* '^"^ %fi^ liberal, read literaL 

40c. — IT ^ for distinction, read distlnctiong. 

418. 3, afUr ought, dde not. 
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Titf Boolhinder is requested to attend to the cancelled leaves^- 
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